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MY DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER 



PREFACE 

I submit with all deference the following geographical 

results of my expedition : v • • 

The solution of the uncertainty regarding the division 

of the Mansarowar and Rakastal Lakes ; 

The ascent to so great an altitude as 22.000 feet, and 
the pictures of some of the great Himahlyan glaciers ; 

The visit to and the fixing of the position of the 
two principal sources of the llrahmaputra, never before 

reached by a European ; 

The fact that with only two men I was able to travel 
for so long in the most populated part of 1 ibet. 

In addition to the above, 1 am glad to state that owing 
to the publicity which I gave in the Daily Mail to the 
outrageous Tibetan alMises taking place on British soil, 
the Government of India has this year (1898) notified 
the Tibetan authorities that they will in future not be 
permitted to collect Land Revenue from British subjects 
there. 'I'his fact gives me special satisfaction, because of 
tlie exceptional courtesy and kindness bestowed on me by 
our mountain tribesmen, the Shokas. 

The Government Report of the oHieial investigation 
of my case, as well as other (Kicument^ Mib-^tantiating the 
details of my narrative, are priiUetl in an a)>j)endix. 
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A CHINESE I’ASSPORT 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


CHAPTER I 

FROM LONDON TO NAINI TAL 

On leaving London, I intended to proceed via Ger¬ 
many to Russia, traverse Russian Turkestan, Bokhara, 
^d Chinese Turkestan, and from there enter Tibet. 

he Russian Government had readily granted me a spe¬ 
cial permission to take free of dut}'^ through their terri¬ 
tory my fire-arms, ammunition, provisions, photograpliic 
cameras, surveying and other scientific instruments, and, 
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IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


moreover, informed me, through His Excellency Sir Nich¬ 
olas O’Conor, then our Ambassador in St. Petersburg, that 
I should be privileged to travel on the military railway 
through Tui'kestan as far as the terminus at Samarakand. 
I feel under a great obligation to the Russian Embassy 
in London for the extreme courtesy shown me, and I 
desire to acknowledge this at the outset, especially be¬ 
cause that route might very likely have saved me much 
of the suffering and disappointment I was subjected to 
through going by way of India. 

I was provided with introductions and credentials from 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the British Museum of Natural 
History, etc.; I was carrying scientific instruments for 
the Royal Geographical Society, and I had a British and 
two Chinese passports. 

H aving forwarded all my explosives by an ammuni¬ 
tion vessel to Russia (the German railways absolutely 
refusing to carry cartridges), I heard, to my dismay, only 
a few days previous to leaving London, that the steamer 
had stranded just before reaching her port of destination, 
and that grave doubts were entertained as to the possi¬ 
bility of saving even a portion of her cargo. This was 


at the time of the outbreak of the Turco-Greek war, and 
the Russians were reported to be mobilizing their troops 
along the Afghan frontier. I did not wish to delay my 
journey, and although my preparations were complete for 
going thioLigh Russia, I nevertlieless decided to abandon 
that plan and go to India, with a view to penetrating-over 
tlie IIimah]\a into Tibet. I sailed for India on IMarch 

19th, on the 1 . R steamship r, and reached 

Bombay three weeks later. 

It was my fubt vl^^it to India, and nv hv^A impression 
was certainly not a good one. The heal vras intense, and 
signs of the plague were discernible e\-ervwhere. The 
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THE PLAGUE 

streets were deserted, and the hotels bad and dirty for 

want of servants, who had abandoned the town in fear 
oi the scourge. 

the districts of Bombay chiefly affected by the disease. 

wherever I went, little else than a strong 
in those t'ue, there were few houses 

door whiVI !’ deaths, and on one 

, hich I photographed, I counted no less than fortv- 

anTsonot ^ unable to gauge personally with 

hef of accuracy the nature or extent of the disease 

Sc aS".* ■>' 

reeflL^n® >«y ^'nval in Bombay I pro- 

Tavf and'/" was reached in three 

da>s and from there one more night brought me to 

athgodam, the terminus of the railway line. Travel¬ 
ing partly by tonga (a two-wheeled vehicle drawn by two 

Na/nTxa'l'^ ^ fo^^d mj self at last at 

ami Tal, a hill station in the lower Himahlyas and the 

ces and Oudh, from whence I wrote to the Lieutenant- 

Tib'/t"°i’ir °f "^y intention to proceed to 

made h* f Deputy Comm issioner and 

nor the'mh“ P'*'*"®' Neither one 

iection to^^"^ ‘ "'"f gentlemen rai.sed the slightest ob- 

the Lamas ^ intended journey into the sacred Land of 


CHAPTER II 


LOADS—A SET OF USEFUL PACK-SADDLE CASES—PROVISIONS AND SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC OUTFIT—CLOTHES AND SHOES—MEDICINES—UNDER WAY—THE 
FIRST MARCH — SERVANTS — HOW I CAME TO EMPLOY FAITHFUL 
CHANDEN SING 


I KNEW that from Naini Tal, 6407 feet (sixty feet above 
lake level), all my loads would have to be transported on 
the backs of coolies, and therefore they had to be divided 
into equal weights not exceeding twenty-five seers, or fifty 
pounds. I packed instruments, negatives, and articles lia¬ 
ble to get damaged in cases of my own make, designed 
especially for rough usage. A set of four such cases, of 
well-seasoned deal wood, carefully joined and fitted, zinc- 
lined, and soaked in a special preparation of mine by which 
they were rendered water and air tight, could be made use¬ 
ful in many ways. Taken separately they could be used 
as seats ; four placed in a row answered the purpose of 


bedstead ; three could be used as seat and table; and the 
combination of four, used in a certain manner, made a 
punt or boat of quick, solid, and easy construction, by 
which an unfordable river could be crossed or soundinsfs 
taken in the still waters of a lake. The cases could also 
be used as baths for myself and my followers (if I could 
induce these to so far indulge), and also, in the develop- 
ing of my negatives, as tanks to properly wash my plates. 
I conjectuied even that in case of emergency they might 
SCI \ e as w ate 1-casks in and regions, if i should have to 
tiaveise any. One of these boxes packed was exactly a 
coolie loacl, an cl two could be easily slunp' ov^cr a pack- 
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A SET OF USEFUL CASES 


saddle by means of straps and rings* It was due mainly 
to the stoutness and strength of these cases that, notwith¬ 
standing the amount of knocking about they got, my pho¬ 
tographic and painting work, as well as my maps, instru¬ 
ments, etc., were really in no way injured until we fell into 
the hands of the Tibetans. Fortunately, the most im¬ 
portant part of my work, from a scientific point of view, 
had already been accomplished. My provisions were 
prepared for me by the Bovril Company, after instruc¬ 
tions furnished by me, with a view to the severe Tibetan 
climate and the altitudes we should find ourselves in. 
They contained a vast amount of fat and carbonaceous 
food, as well as ingredients easily digestible and calcu¬ 
lated to maintain one’s strength even in moments of un¬ 
usual stress. I had them packed in tin cases and skin 
bags. I carried in a water-tight box looo cartridges for 
my .256 Mannlicher rifle, besides 500 cartridges for my 
revolver, and a number of hunting-knives, skinning imple¬ 
ments, wire traps of several sizes for capturing small 
mammals, butterfly nets, bottles for preserving reptiles in 
alcohol, insect - killing bottles (cyanide of potassium), a 
quantity of arsenical soap, bone nippers, scalpels, and all 
other accessories necessary for the collection of natural- 
history specimens. There were three sets of photographic 
apparatus in my outfit, and one hundred and fifty-eight 
dozen dry plates, as well as all adjuncts for the devel¬ 
oping, fixing, etc., of the negatives as they were taken. 
The collecting materials were given me b}^ the British 
Museum of Natural History, to which institution I had 
promised to present all specimens of fauna and flora 
I might collect during my journey. I had two sets of 
instruments for astronomical observation and for use 
in surveying (one of which had been furnished me by 
the Royal Geographical Society), such as the six-inch 
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sextant, h3^psomctrical apparatus for measuring heights, 
with boiling-point thermometers specially constructed for 
very great altitudes; two aneroids, one to 20,000 feet, the 
other to 25,000 feet; three artificial horizons (one mercury, 
the others plate-glass with levels); a powerful telescope 
with astronomical eye-piece and stand; a prismatic, a 
luminous, a floating, and two pocket compasses, maximum 
and minimum thermometers; a case of diawing-instru- 
ments, protractors, parallel rules, tape rules, a silver water¬ 
tight half-chronometer watch and three other watches, 
section paper in books and in large sheets, Rapers and 
the Natttical Ahnauac for 1897 and 1898. 

Not to neglect the artistic aspect of my expedition, I 


had provided myself with ample painting and drawing 
materials, and I trust to the appearance of my sketches in 
these volumes to j^rove that I did not can*}^ them in vain. 

I was provided with a ver^^ light mountain tente d'abru 
seven feet long, four feet wide, and three feet high. Well 
accustomed to the sort of travelling I was in for, I decided 
that I required for in\'^self only a camel-hair blanket in the 
wa)^ of bedding. I reduced my clothing also to a min¬ 
imum, and made no difference in it from start to finish. 
Tlie only thing I ever missed was my straw hat, which 
I wore up in the HimahK'as just as 1 had worn it on 
the broiling plains, because it seemed to me always the 
most comfortable lieadgear. It was rendered unwearable 
through the clumsiness of one of m^^ Shokas, to whom 
I liad lent it to carin' in it some swan cu^^’^’s (presented 
by a friendly Shoka), and who fell with it, or on it, to 
the detriment and destruction botl'i of \'ossel and load. 
i'\flei til at I geuerall\’ went about witli mv b. cad uncov- 
cicd, as 1 t)nl\ had a small cap lett, which was not com- 
foi tabic. I w t_ti e medium thick shoes Witlicmt nails, and 
never carried a stick, and 1 think it w is due 1 irgelv to 


w is 
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AT ALMORA 


the simplicity of my personal equipment that I was able, as 
will be seen presently, to climb to one of the greatest alti¬ 
tudes ever reached by a human being.* 

My provision of medicines cost me only half a crown, 
firm as I am in the belief that man, living naturally under 
natural conditions, and giving himself plenty of exercise, 
can be helped very little by drugs. 

And thus I started. 

On the first day I rode from Naini Tal to Almora, 
thirty miles by the lower and well - known road via 
Khairna. 

Almora (5510 feet) is the last hill station towards the 
frontier where I expected to find a European, or rather 
an Anglo - Indian, community, and I made it my head¬ 
quarters for a few days. It was my intention to obtain 
some reliable hill men, possibly Gourkhas, to accompany 
me, I applied in vain for this purpose to the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the I St 3d Gourkha Regiment quartered in 
the station, duly showing letters, introductions, and docu¬ 
ments, from the highest authorities and institutions in 
England, plainly demonstrating the scientific object of 
my journey to Tibet. 

The superior authorities seemed open to negotiations 
had I been able to afford a wait of several months; but, 
as this would have involved the postponement of my 
journey for a year, on account of the passes leading into 
Tibet becoming impassable at the end of the summer, I 
decided to snap my fingers at all the red tape the job re¬ 
quired, and to start on my journey without the Gourkhas. 

As luck would have it, I came across a gentleman at 
Almora, a Mr. J. Larkin, who showed me great polite¬ 
ness and gave me much useful information with re- 


* See Appendix. Letter by Dr. H. Wilson. 
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<rard to the roads, the mode of travelling, etc on the 
British side of the Tibetan frontier. He had himself 
tra^■elled nearly up to the boundary the previous year, 
and knew that part of Kumaon better than any Anglo- 
Indian in the province. In fact, with the exception o 
Colonel Grigg, Commissioner of Kumaon, Mr. Lai kin 
is the onlv other official who has any knowledge at all 
of the northeast of Kumaon, now so neglected by the 
Government of the Northwest Provinces. 

Gourkhas being unobtainable, the question weighed 
heavily on my mind of obtaining plucky, honest, wiry, 
healthy servants, of whatever caste they might be, who 
would be ready, for the sake of a good salaiy and a hand¬ 
some reward, to brave the many discomfoits, haidships, 
and perils my expedition was likely to involve. Both at 
Naini Tal and here scores of servants and Shikaris 
(sporting attendants) offered themselves. They one and 
all produced “ certificates ’’ of good conduct, irreproacha¬ 
ble honestv, <j:ood - nature, and willingness to work, and 
praises unbounded of all possible virtues that a servant 
could possess. Each certificate was dul}' ornamented 
with the signature of a General, a Captain, a Lieutenant- 
Governor, or some other considerable personage, but 
each bearer of such testimonial seemed sadly neglected 
by those who had been so enthusiastically ])leased with 
his services, for he invariably commenced l)v disking for 
a loan of several rupees to purchase boots and blankets, 
and to enable him to support a wife with or y. ithout a 
family whom he would be Icaying bellind. 

I decided that my means did not ]:)ermit of my sup¬ 
porting “the dear ones at home” of the two 
dozen followers I should require, and I mad- 
mind to wait and see whether I could not hiv’ 
suit me fartl’ier on my road without inyolyim>' > 


r three 


up my 
men to 
•'k lf in 
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MY FAITHFUL COMPANION 

the liability of supporting the entire population I left be¬ 
hind me* I made only one exception. I was sitting 
one fine day in my room at the Dak Bungalow (post 
resting-house) when an odd creature entered and offered 
his services, salaaming me, 

“ Where are your certificates ?” I asked. 

hutft ccftificcttcs tic hcit ” (isir, I have no cer¬ 
tificates.) 

“ Well, then I may emplo}'^ you.” 

I had previously had a good look at the fellow. His 
facial lines showed considerably more character and force 
than I had noticed in the features of other local natives. 
His attire was peculiar. He wore a white turban, and 
from under a short velvet waistcoat there protruded a 
gaudy flannel shirt in yellow and black stripes, which he 
wore oddly outside of his pajamas instead of in them. 
He had no shoes, and carried in his right hand an old 
cricket stump, with which he “ presented arms,” as it 
were, every time that I came in and went out of the 
room. I at once decided to try him. It was about nine 
o clock in the morning when I, hav'ing many people to 
see, handed Chanden Sing, for that was his name, a pair 
of shoes and some blackinor. 

“ Mind I find them clean when I return.” 

Acha^ Sahib (All right, sir!) 

You will find some brushes in my room,” 

Bahtit achUy Sahib (Very good, sir!) 

I left. At six P.M., when I returned to my quarters, I 
found Chanden Sing still polishing my footgear with all 
his might. He had been at it the whole day, and had 
used for the purpose my best hair and clothes brushes. 

Oh, you btidmash f crab lo^ f pa^alP' (Oh, you bad 
character! bad man! fool!) I exclaimed, disgusted, mak¬ 
ing as much display as possible of the only three or 
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four words I then knew of Hindust^ini. I snatched the 
blackened articles of toilet out of his hands, while he, with 
an air of wounded feelings, pointed out the wonderful re¬ 
sults he had achieved. 

It was clear that Chanden Sing was not much a valet, 



MV FAITH rui, companion 

none the worse, returned 


opening soda-water bottles. 
He generally managed to 
give you a spra3^-bath, if he 
did not actually shoot the 
flying cork in your face. It 
was owing to one (by no 
means the first) of these ac¬ 
cidents that Chanden Sing, 
having hit me full, was a 
few days later flung bodily 
out of the front door. I 
am very adverse to the hab¬ 
it of punishing the natives 
injudiciously and unjustly, 
but 1 believe that firm if 
not too severe a punishment 
administered in time is ab¬ 
solutely necessary with na- 

gene rally 
and un- 
ih e e nd. 
Sing, 
c 1 icket 
ind in- 
. > offer 
' ^luced 
' irglish 


saves much troubh 
pleasan tness in 
Anyluiw, Chande 

the next da\' to get 
stumi), wliicli he had foi-gotten in Ids liurriv. 
voluntary departure. He seized this oijport.uf 
his humblest apologies for his clumsiness, r.i. ' 
the following letter, which he had got writtfi ;- 
by a l>abu iii the bazaar: 








FAITHFUL CHANDEN SINGj ^ 
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oo 



“Dear Sir, —lam a stupid man, but I hear you intend*^ 
Gourkha soldiers with you to Tibet. I am a f^ood and very s/o^ 
therefore far superior to any Gourkha. Please employ me. 


“ Your faithful servant. 


A/o 

/u, 

ke ^ 

an an< 


Q 




“Ch.vnden Sing,” 




-^O Q 

O 


This was touching, and I forgave him and allowed 
him to stay. He improved as time went on, and after a 
while became quite tolerable. One morning i\Ir. Larkin 
called when Chanden Sing happened to be about. 

“Who is that.f**’ said Larkin. 

“ That is my bearer.” 

But he is not a bearer. He was once a policeman, 
and a smart fellow, too. He worked out a good case in 
his own village, and had many people arrested and con¬ 
victed for theft. As a reward they sacked him.” 

“ I am thinking of taking him with me.” 

“ He is a good lad,” replied Mr. Larkin. “ You can, 
anyhow, take him as far as the frontier, but I would not 
advise you to take him into Tibet.” 

Mr. Larkin counselled Chanden Sing to be diligent 
■ and attentive, and the e.x-policeman beamed all over with 
joy when I told him definitely that he might accompany 
me to Bhot. He turned out to be the one plucky man 

among all my followers, and he stood by me through 
.thick and thin. 



CHAPTER III 


PITHORAGARH—FAKIR WOMEN—A WELL-VENTILATED ABODE—ASKOTE— 

THE RAJ I WAR AND HIS PEOPLE 


The country up to Bhot is comparatively well known, 
therefore I will not dwell at length on the first portion of 
my journey. 

On May 9th all my baggage, accompanied by two 
Chapj'assis, left on its way to the frontier, and I followed 
on the next day. Two days’ marching, at the rate of 
twenty-five miles a day, brought me to Shor, otherwise 
called Pithoragarh. 


The road is good all the way, running through thick 
forests of pine and fir trees, and you get here and there 
pretty views of wooded mountain ranges. Nevertheless, 
it is tiring, owing to the many ascents and descents, as 
will be seen fiom the following figures showing the 
principal elevations. Prom 55 ^^ feet we climbed to 
7650 feet, descended to 2475 feet, climbed again up to 
6020 feet at Gangoli Hat, and redescended by a steep in¬ 
cline to 2500 feet. The intense heat prevented me from 
^\allving at niy usual pace, and I did not, tlierefore, reach 
my destination before sundown. Walking on in the 

dark, we saw the distant flickering forest nros crawlincr 
here and there like incandescent sink k 4-1^ 

inoun(ain.side; these are caused by tb.e i;ykino- of the 

glass, shrubs, and undergrowth by tlic natives, the flames 

not unfreqnently spreading and playing h- .oc among the 
tinest trees of the forest. 


CASTLE AT PITHORAGARH 


1 o I rli (6650 feet) there is the old Loudon 

Goiirkha fort to be seen, on a hill - top, also a wx'll-kej^t 
hospital, a school, and a mission-htjuse. 1 lie S()il 
is feitile, and theie are many stretclies of wcll-ciiltiv-ated 
land dotted with habitations. W ater is j^Ienlifu], and 
though the scenery certainly lacks trees except in the 
immediate neighboiliood of tlio \’illages and houses, it 
has, ne\’’cithcless, a certain picturescjueness on account of 



CAS'I'LF AT PITH AG ART! 


its background of wooded mountains. I started from 
Pithoragarh at 6.30 a.m.; leaving the road to I'al on the 
left, I followed the track at a medium elevation of 6250 
feet, arriving at Shadgora (6350 feet) just in time to 
witness the blessing of a calf by a H rah min. In>ide a 
diminutive shrine— into the dom* of which I was curi¬ 
ous enough to j^eej) I discovered two skinn\', rejjulsi\e 
old ^\omen, with, sunken, discolored e}'es, iintidv locks of 
scanty hair, long, unwaslied, bony arms and legs, and fin- 
gei and toe nails of abnormal length. They were clad in 
a few dirty rags, and were busily attending to the lights 
burning on several primitive stone candlesticks along the* 
walls of the shiine. 1 here u'ere also some curiousL’ 
shaped stones standing upright among the candlesticks. 
The ceiling of tliis place of w^orship w’as not high enough 


J*- li 
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to allow the women to stand, and they were compelled to 
crawl about inside on all fours. When they saw nae they 
stretched out their angular arms towaids me, begging for 
money. I gave them a silver coin, which they shoved 
under one of tlie peculiar stones, and then, tinning 
round, immediately made violent gestures suggesting to 
me that I was to depart. 

Farther on I came upon a point where three roads 
branched ofif—to Deolthal (six miles) on the left, to Askote 
(twelve and three - quarter miles) in the centre, and to 
Pithoragarh (eleven and a quarter miles), a different’ 
route from the one followed, on the right. I took the 
middle one, and travelled on in a storm of hail and 
wind with a constant deafening roar of thunder and 
splendid flashes of lightning, which produced magical 
effects on the ever-changing and fantastic clouds and 
the weird mountain-sides along which 1 ploughed my 
way. 


I arrived late in the evening at Askote, where there 
is neither Dak Bungalow nor Daramsalla,* and found to 
my disgust that none of my carriers had 3'et arrived, I 
was offered hospitality by Pundit Jibanand, who put me 
up in his school-room, a structure consisting of a number 
of planks put together regardless of width, height, length, 
01 shape, and supporting a roof of straw and grass. The 
\cntilation of my abode was all one could wish for, and 
as during tlie night I lay wrapped up in my blanket 
undei the sheltering roof 1 could adniii’e through the 
disconnected portions of the walls tlie brilliancy\)f the 
slar->tudded heaven above. When tlie sun arose, bits of 
scenery appeared between plank and plank, until by de- 


/)ariuns<\i!ii, a stone-walled slieltef for the 
nativt's. 


travellers and 
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ASKOTH 


grces the g^ips were all stopped up by figures of natives, 
who took possession of these points of vaiitage to gaze to 
tlieir licarts’ content on the sahib, who, with signs of 
ev'ident suspense on the part of these spectators, managed 
even to shave. Hilarity, on the other hand, was caused 
when I smeared myself all ov'cr with soap while bathing- 


Admiration followed 
at my putting on my 
last starched shirt 
and other mysterious 
garments, but the ex¬ 
citement grew al¬ 
most to fever-heat 
when I went throui^h 
the daily nuisance of 
w i n d i n g u j) m y 
watches and re2[is- 
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tering daily observ^a- 
tions of temperature, 

etc. The strain was too much, I fancy, and a general 
stampede followed the moment I toudied my unloaded 
rifle. 


T he town of Askote is not unlike an old feudal castle 
such as are found in many parts of Central Italy. Perched 
on the crown of a central hill, the Rajiwar's palace over¬ 
looks a fine ]:»anorama of mountains encirclim* it on all 
sides. Among the higher peaks discernible from the 
palace are the Chipla Mountain and the Dafia. 'fhen 
across the Kali River, forming the boundary of Xepal, is 
Mount I )ooti. iho ' or town, itself numbers some 


two hundred houses scattered on the slope of the hill, and 
includes a school, a post-office, and two Mahommedan 
shoj)s. 1 he Rajivv'ar had on my arrival just comj^letod 
building a new Court, a simple and dignified struc ture* <>f 
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browrn stone, witli fine wooden carvings on the windows 
and doors, and with chimneys in European fashion in 
each room. One wall in each room was left open, and 
formed a charming veranda, commanding a magnificent 
vdew of mountain scenery. 

The Rajiwar of Askote occupies a unique position in 
Kumaon. Having repurchased his right to the tenure of 
land in the Askote Pargana as late as 1855, he now pos¬ 
sesses the right of zaiiiindar (translated literally, landed 
pro/fr/elor), a.x'id he is the only person to whom it has been 
granted to retain this privilege in the Kumaon Division. 
Jagat Sing Pal, the Rajiwar’s nephew, assured me that 
the people of the Askote Pargana are brave and good- 
natured, They never give any trouble to the Rajiwar, 
who, on the other hand, is almost a father to them. They 
apply to him in every difficulty, in sickness and distress, 
and he looks after them in true patriarchal fashion. The 
Rajiwar is not rich, probably because he spends so much 
foi the benefit of his people and of the strang'ers who 
pass thiough Askote. INIany of these are little more than 


beggars, of course, even when they tra\el as fakirs, or 
othei leligious fanatics, gr)ing to or returning from the 
sacred iMansarowar Lake in I'ibet. PItc present Rajiwar,* 
Pushkar Pal, belongs to the Ramchanda family, and he is 
a descendant of the Solar tlynasty. [lis ancestors lived 
in Aoudh, or A)od}c (as it was formeily called), whence 
the\ migiated to the hills of Kaiyur In Kumaon, where 
they built a palacc\ The liill regions up to Killakanjia 
and the Jumna River were under the iKda of Katyur’s 
rule he assuming the title of MalnuMj n \ branch of the 
family came from Katyur to A>kote. i. chief retaining 
le leieditary title of Rajiwar besides t of PaP which 


THE RAJIWAR AND HIS PEOPLE 


each male assumes. The Rajiwar pays a yearly tribute 
of 1800 rupees to the Government of India. In the time 
of the Gourkhas he paid nothing except occasional gifts 
of A^a/aSy or musk-deer, to his neighbor the King of 
Nepal, with whom he is still in very close relation. He 
was then practically an independent king. Still, Rajiwar 
Pushkar Pal has always been perfectl}^ loyal to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

“ Are the people very obsequious to the Rajiwar ?” I 
asked of Jagat Sing Pal. 

“Yes, sir. For instance, when the Rajiwar sits on his 
/Caro/:a{ 7 i kind of throne) he is saluted with a particularly 
respectful salaam. His subjects bring their hand up to 
the forehead and support the elbow with the left hand, as 
a sign that this salutation is so weight)" that it requires 
the support of the other hand.’* 

At Court functions the male relatives, friends, and ser¬ 
vants sit near the Rajiwar, his brother first, his son next, 
then his nephews, etc. Women are of course not admitted, 
and although no strict code of etiquette exists, the Raji¬ 
war and his family are nevertheless alwa)s treated with 
Eastern deference. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THF, RAOTS—A SI.IPI’FRV JOURNFV—SL 1‘ERSl I TTOL S NOTIONS -ANGER 

AND JI'-AI.OUSV_I'KIKNDS-TO 'IHE HOMES OF THE SAVAGES — PHO- 

l OG RATH V— 1 \ A BI I A 1' IONS. 

Wk had walked seventy-eight miles in three marches, 
and my men being footsore, I gave them a day’s rest, 

which I employed in going to the haunts of 
the “W'ild men of the forest," or Raofs or 
J^aji's, as they style themselves. The}' live 
in the woods several miles off, and to reach 
them 1 liad to descend a steej:> incline covered 
by an uncommonly slipi:)ery carpet of dried 
grass and pine-needles. I had to take off 
shoes and stockiims to get along, and even 

O ^ O’ 

barefooted 1 found it difficult to maintain 
my hold. I was accompanied by one of my 
chaprassis and a man from Askote, and we 
were forced down more swiftlvthan comfort¬ 
ably till we reached a hunt track, which wc 
followed until we came upon a man hiding 
A vocNG .MAN bchiud some trees. 1 le was a wild-looking 

creature, naked and unkempt, with flowing 
hair and scant}' be'ard and mu>triche, and. re'garding us 
with an air of suspicion, he was most reluctant to show 
Us the way to tlu' homes of his Ii'iIh'. 1 U' was a Ivaot, 
*md his leluetance Ut let us a[>pr‘et^'p home seemed 
justified (.'n(>ugh when he' said to n.'. ■ guide, No white 
nmn hti.s c\li \ i.'^ited t>m home. .md ' ’ <altl one c\*er come 
wc shall all die. 1 he spirits of tie v unlains W'ill pre- 




A STIFF CLIMB 


vent your progress—not we. You will suffer jraiu, for 

tlie spirit who watches over the Raots will let no one 
enter tlieir homes.*’ 

I gave the man a ru]:)ce, wliich he turned and wciglicd 
in his hand. ^ 

“ You can come,” lie 
muttered, “ but vou will 
regret it. You will have 
great misfortunes.” 

There was something so 
weirdly peculiar in the tone 
of voice in which the man 
spoke, as if he had been in 
a trance, himself onlv the 
channel through wliich tlie 
threat of some occult bein«‘ 
was conveyed to us, that for 
some minutes I could not 
get his words out of my 
head. I followed him as 
best I could, for he climbed 
up huge bowlders with the 
agility of a monke}". It was 

no eas\ job, for we bounded and leaped from rock to rock 
and \au!ted over fallen trees. 1 he track became more 
matked and went up along the incline of a steep ra\'inc. 
We continued until, hot and panting, we arriv'-ed at a 
large hollow high up in the cliff of clay. 'I'here. on a 
semiciicular platform, with intrenchinents of felled tr ees, 
wt . V, about a dozen men almost devoid of clothing, some 
sitting on their heels and resting their arms on their 
knees, others l\ing down flat. One fellow smoked dr\' 
leaves inside a j^ipe of Hindoo oiigin. I snatched a 
photo of the giOLip as, with an air of sus]:)icion mingled 
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IN THE F'ORBIDDEN LAND 

with surprise and sadness, but no apparent fear, they 
stared at the unexpected visitors. Two of the elder 
men, having overcome their first stupor, sprang to their 
feet, and with mad gesticulations refused to let me 
come nearer. But I penetrated right into their circle, 
and found m)'self surrounded by a sulky and angry 
crowd. 

“No man has ever been here but a Raot. You will 
soon die. You have offended God!” screamed an old 
man in a sudden outburst of temper. He bent his knees 
and curved his spine, protruding his head towards me. 
He shook his fists in my face, waved them about in the 
air, opened and tightly clinched them, digging his nails 
furiously into his palms. Instead of contracting the scalp 
of his forehead, the old Raot raised his eyebrows and 
turned his polished forehead into a succession of deep 
wrinkles, stretching in a straight line across almost from 
ear to ear, and showing only a dark dimple over his nose. 
His nostrils, flat and broad to begin with, became widely 
expanded and raised so as to cause two deep lines to di¬ 
verge from the nose along his cheeks. His mouth was 
open, and a peculiar vacillation of the lower lip demon¬ 
strated plainly that its owner liad but little command over 
speech and articulation. His e)'es, which may have been 
brown originally, were discolored, probably through the 
abuse of excessive animal powers, to the possession of 
which the formation of his skull slrt>nglv testified; but 
they assumed extraordinary brilliaiicy as his fury in- 
cieased. He opened them wide, ajipareiil]v with an effort, 
and sliowed tlie entire circle f)t his iri. . I he pupils were 
dikitcd, notwithstanding that the h pit u[:)on his face was 
strong at tlie time. 

hollowing his cxamj^le, some o: tk,- ;. tt displayed then* 
discontent in ,1 >imilar fashion, but ' . ' amon*^ whom I 
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STUDYING JEALOUS RAOTS 

especially noticed two youths with sad, languishinrr faces, 
drooping large eyes, and luxuriant growth of black hair' 
stood apathetically aj^art, with head reclining towards 
the light shoulder, their features perfectly composed, and 

supporting their chins on their hands. Even if they had 
overcome their stupor, 

they certainly did not 
betra3^ it, and appeared 
perfectly emotionless 
as far as their counte¬ 
nances were concerned. 

One fellow with an 
extraordinary head, a 
mixture it seemed of a 
Mongolian and a Ne¬ 
groid type, was the first 
to calm himself of those 
who were so madl)' ex¬ 
cited. With pierciivr 
though unstead^^ e^^es, 
a n d \\f i t h n e r v o ii s, 
twitching mov'ements 

lie scrutinized my face more closely than the others, and 
seemed ^ reassure them all that I had not come to’liurt 
them. He made signs to the rest to desist from their 
threats and then, squatting down himself, invited me to 
o ow his example by sitting on my heels. When the 
s oim lac subsided and they had all sat down, I drew out 
o my pocket some coins and gave one to each of them, 
with the e.xception of one man, on whom I thomrht I 
niight .study the passion of jealousy in its most luiiuitivc 
orm I watched the man closely, and soon saw him draw 
apart from the others and become .sulky. The others 
now comjjaratively calm. They .seemed predi.s- 
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posed toWtirds Sciclness, tind I could witH difficulty extisct 
from tiny of tlicni more tlinu ti vciy fn,int soit of smile. 
They turned and twisted the coins in their hands» and 
compared them among one anotlier, jabbering and ap¬ 
parently content. The jealous man kept his bead turned 
away from them determinedly, pretending not to see what 
was sfoin" on, and, resting his chin on his hand, he be- 
gan to sing a weird, melancholy, guttural song, assum¬ 
ing an air of contempt, especially when the others chaffed 
him. Having allowed him to suffer enough, I gave him 
two coins instead of one, and with them the satisfaction 
of the last grin. 

I then tried to photograph them, but my camera was 
looked upon with suspicion, and as plate after plate was 
exposed in portraying single individuals or groups, they 
shuddered at each “ click " of the spring. 

‘‘The gods will be angiy with you for doing thatT said 
a Raot, pointing at the camera, “ unless you give us a 
large white coin.” 


I took advantage of this, and promised them as best I 
could through my guide “two large coins ’ if they would 
take me to their huts, some few hundred s^ards below the 
lofty eyrie in the cliff, but I must for the sum be allowed 

not only to see but to touch and ha\’e explained to me 
anything I liked. 

1 hc\ consented, and wo began our descent of the pre¬ 
cipitous track leading to their habitalions, a track fit 
really only for monkeys. Several women and children 
ho had come up, attracted by the siglit of strangers, 
joined with the men in gi\'ing us a helping hand, and, in 
fact, I believe there cannot liave Ix-en a single paw in the 
comixmv tluat did not at one time or otlu-r during the 
descent clutcli some ]M)rtion of mv eloihing in the fidend- 
liest spirit. 1 lolding ou to one anotlu s, we proceeded in 


THE HOMES OE THI^ RAO'J'S 


a body, not always at a pleasant pace, down the dan 
cliff. I wo or three times one of the nati\-e> oi- 


^erous 

nn>(.-lf 


tiij^ped and almost clra^i^’ed the remainder 
over the precipice, while the piercinfr \(jlls 


llie parl\' 
and ."'Ci'cams 



TWO 


MF.M SITTJN'O J»0WX 


Wl I fl 


OFU [.Ok i;x 


of the women seemed to eclio back for miles around. I 
was not sorry when we at last reached the small hllt^, bv 
tile river which made uji tlieir village. 

1 he habitations were squalid beyond ineasnre. Con- 
luctcc with a Kuigh frame of tree-branclu*>. foriitied b\’ 
oc en p(jsts and rafters, roofed (n'er with a th.itch of 

them measured about ten feet, 
icy were built against the hill-.^ide, a strong biforbed 

c in the centre of the structure supportino the i-.iof, 
‘ind were usually divided into two sections, so' a. t.. m\e 
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shelter, each of tliem, to two families. They contained 
no furniture, and but few utensils of the most primitive 
make. There were circular wooden bowls scooped out 
in the past by means of sharp-edged stones, and more 
recently by cheap blades, which were of Indian manu¬ 
facture. For such cultivation as they 
were capable of these people used prim¬ 
itive earth rakes, and they also possessed 
coarse mallets, sticks, and net bags in 
which they kept their stores. Their sta- 
pie food in former da3s was river fish, 
flesh of wild animals, and roots of certain 
trees; but they now cat grain also, and, 
like all savages, they have a craving for 
liquor. The interior of Raot habitations 
was so primitive and lacking of furniture 
that it hardly requires to be described, 
and the odors that emanated from these 
huts are also better left to the ima<’^ina- 
tion of the reader. 

Entering one of the dwellings, I found 
squatted round a fire t)f wood some 
women and men, the women ^vcari^g silver bano'les and 
glass-bead necklaces, the men ver\’ liitic more than string 
eai-iings. Only one of the men had on as much as a di- 
ininuti\e loin-cloth, and the women had scanty dresses 
of Indian manufacture, obtained in Askote. 

Scanning theii features carefully, it ''truck me that in 
their facial lines many points could be tr u ed which would 
make one feel inclined to attribute to du-m a remote 
golian origin, modified largely by tin 
of tile countr\-, and probably l^y int 
scale of standard human races the K 
low, as can be judged from the acconn 
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RAOT FEATURES 

The women, as will be seen, had abnormally small skulls 
with low foreheads, and, although they looked devoid even 
of a glint of reason, they were actually fairly intelligent 
They had high cheek-bones and long, flattish noses, byroad 
and rounded as in the Mongolian tyjse. "The chin was in 
most instances round, very receding, though the lips 
were in their normal position, thin, and very tightly 
closed with up-turned corners to the mouth. The low¬ 
er jaw was extremely short and narrow, whereas the 
upper one seemed quite out of proportion to the size 
of the skull. Their ears were large, outstanding, and 

unmodelled, capable of catching sounds at great dis¬ 
tances. 

The men had better heads than the women, under¬ 
developed, yet comparatively well-balanced. They had 
higher and broader foreheads, similar though shorter 
noses, chins not quite so receding, the whole'^lower jaw 
extraordinarily narrow, but the upper lip, as with the 
women, huge and out of all proportion. 

Undoubtedly the Raots are not a pure race, and even 
among the few I came across variations so considerable 
occurred as to puzzle one in tracing their origin. They 
invariably possess luxuriant coal-black hair, which never 
attains more than a moderate length. It is not coarse in 
texture, but is usually so dirty that it appears coai'ser than 
It really is. They have very little hair on their bodies 

except in the armpits, and their mustaches and beards 
hardly deserve the name. 

The men generally part the crop on their head in the 
middle, so that it flows on either side of the skull, just 
covering the ears, and I found the same strange custom 
that I observed years ago among the Ainu of Yezo, of 
s av mg a lozenge-shaped portion of the scalp in tlie centre 
o the forehead directly above the nose. I'he women, 
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usiiH^ tlicir finsjers a.s n, comb, clr^iw their hair to the back 

of the head and tie it in a knot. 

'I'hc bodies of the better specimens I saw were slight 

and agile, with no superfluous fat or flesh. Supple to a 
degree, yet solid and muscular, with well-proportioned 
limbs, and skin of a rich tinge between bronze and terra- 
cotta color, these savages, dirty and unclothed as they 
were, certainly ajjpealed to the artistic side of my tempera¬ 
ment, particularly on account of their very^ majestic de¬ 
portment. I noticed their regular breathing, which they 
usually did through the nose, keeping their mouths 


tightly closed, and also one very curious peculiarity about 
their feet—viz., the length of the second toe, protruding 
considerably beyond the others, and giving them no doubt 
the power of using their toes almost as we should our 
fingers. 1 he palms of their hands were almost without 


lines, the finger-nails flat, and their thumbs stumpy, with 
the last phalanx curiously^ short. 

If the Raots to-day have adopted some articles of cloth¬ 
ing and ornament, besides altering their diet to a certain 
extent, it is due entirely^ to the Rajiwar of .Askote, who. 


ta 'ing a gieat interest in the tribes I'lc rules over, provides 
them m a patriarchal way with all sorts of necessaries of 
life. \ eiy few Kaots liave of late y'cars visited Askote, 
as they'^ aic of a retiring nature and seem contented with 
theii ])iiiniti\e abodes in tlie forests of Chipula, which 
they chum as their own. Their only occupations are fish- 
,md hunting, and tlie\’ arc said to ]ia\e a predilection 
for the flesh of the larger Himahlyan monkey, although 
loni m\ own obsenation I sliould Inw’c said that they’’ 
would eat almost anything they could get. It has gen- 

a I y 3een a>suined that ilie Raot w-iivien arc kept in 

strict seclusion and InrlrlfMi f i i i. 

1 ,, , ucicn tioin -^tiMe y i-, and I cannot 

better prove the absurditv nf ti.; - 11, i i • • 

i un\ M than ].\ reproducing in 


RAOT CUSTOMS AND CHARACTER 

these pages one of several photographs of the Raot 
women, for wliich they posed at my request without the 
slightest objection from the men. They are generall)^ be¬ 
lieved to be chaste, and m)^ photographs prove, I think, 
that whatever charm they may possess for the Raot men 
their peculiar beauty offers but little temptation toothers! 

I hey are rapidly diminishing in numbers, chieflv no 
c oubt on account of constant intc^rmarriage, I was as- 
sLired that the women are not 
steiile, but that there is enor¬ 
mous mortality among the 
y oung children. The^' bury 
their dead, and for sev'^eral days 
afterwards offer food and water 
to the spirit of the departed. 

I was unable to ascertain 
what their marriage cere¬ 
monies were like, or if they 
had any to speak of, but it ap¬ 
peared that there was a con- 
sideiable family feeling among 
couples living maritally to¬ 
gether. 1 hey are supersti¬ 
tious, and hold in curious awe 
the spiiits of the mountains, 

the sun, the moon, fire, water, and wind. Whether this 
amounts to a definite form of worship I cannot say: I 
certainly saw no signs of the offering of prayers or sacri- 

Ihe Raots claim to be the descendants of kings, and 

} refuse allegiance to any one. They will neither 
salute you nor bow to 3^0u. 

“ It IS for other people to salute us. Our blood is the 
uo o kingSj and though for choice we haNx* for ccmi- 
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turics retired to the jungle, we are none the less the sons 

Aftfr a while, and when I had spent some considerable 
time among them, these royal savages seemed uncomfort¬ 
able and apprehensive. I had turned over, examined, 
drawn or photographed every household article I had 
seen, had measured every one, male and female, \H'io con¬ 
sented to be measured, and paid them the stipulated 
money. As I was about to leave, the gray-haired man 

approached me again. 

“You have seen the home of the Raots. You aie the 
first stran'^er who has done so, and you will suffci much. 

The gods arc very angry with you.’ 

“Yes," rejoined another savage, pointing at the lavinc^ 

“ whoever treads along that track and is not a Raot will 

be afflicted by a great calamity." 

'''' Mtish parnam^ Sahid ' (Never mind, sir), interrupt- 
ed the guide, “they arc only barbarians; they know no 
better. I have mvself never been here, so I suppose I 

shall also come in for my share." 

“ You, too, will suffer,’ said the old Raot, wdth self- 
assurance. 

Tlie Raots stood round me silently as 1 packed up the 
camera, and 1 felt that they looked upon me as a man 
w'hcese fate was settled, d'hev did iu)l acknowdedge my 
farewell, and, had I been in the least sujjerstitious, might 
have made me thorouirhh' u ne eeu:-! table with their 
solemn, stolid <>ra\'it\\ 

But it all came back to me will^. I: ■.k'.le intensity later 
on, when 1 was sufferinir the ae\ . \ . i-ell, and w'hen I 
seemed relive in every momon-. l'.' ■ pericnces of my 
wdiole former life. 


CHAPTER V 

" or THE MOU.- 

A isAFEGUARD AGAINST THEM rrfik rAVT t-vT,-. . 

THE RAIIWAr t 'HLiM i I BE FAN ENCAMPMENTS — 

HK KAJIWAR—A 'VA I EKFALL—WATER-MILLS 

wh”e T ex-cu,,,io„, I saw 

g ing lound the town with Jagat Sintr hi a low 
stone shed by the side of 

the palace, the tall, gaunt 
figure of*a man emerging 
from a cloud of smoke. 

“ Who is that.?” I in¬ 
quired of my companion. 

“Oh, that is a fakir re¬ 
turning from a pilgrim¬ 
age to the sacred lake of 
Mansarowar in Tibet. 

Many of these fanatics 
pass through here during 
the summer on their rc~ 
ligious journeys.” 

He was“otf individual, 

been Ive ed >, u ^ocly had 

ghastly graj l asS" h'"' t"® ‘'■"S" 

H;« m.,., ^'fi him to come out into the li<dit 

wl icrweTe 1 vL?''l into small tierses' 

while the Ion fu* 1 J^air, too, had been whitened, 

eyes were sunke^n"a^d^ ''T 

e sunken, and. apparently to add to the ghastly 
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dcckkOly ,-c,H,l»iyc cffcc, 

ucM-c plastered with a thick white pa nt. He seeni^l ha 
stuDefied and had verv little to say for himself, wn 

be seen by the illustration, he was scantily clothed, but he 
wore the or fakir's chain, about his loins and 

Ire had a bead bracelet round his arm above the elbow. 



r.\KlK RE I'lUN I NO. FKt*M .M X ROW A K 


11 is waist was encircled witli a belt cf wooden beads, and a 
necklace of plaited hair ornan'ienlcd his lU'ck. lie spent 
bis davs roll ini;' himself in ashes and enduring' self-in'iposcd 
bodilv privations, with a view to attain a state of sanctin- 
cation. 

Rumors had reached me of 'tone curious superstitions 
prevalent among tliesc mountain Ui’.k 

“dell me," 1 said to jae^at Sin;, “ uc ihere ‘spirits of 
the mountains' in ilie-^e rangi V'l.l do the people 

really beliexe in them "" 
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SPIRITS AND CHARMS 


“Yes, sir,” replied the young fellow, “ there certainly 
are a number of them, and they are often very trouble¬ 
some, especiall}^ to certain people. They are seldom 
known, however, to kill any one.” 

“ Then they are not quite so bad as some human 
beings,” I replied. 

“ WTll, sir, they are very bad. They seize sleeping 

people by the throat with claws like iron, sitting on the 
chests of their victims.” 

“ Does not that sound more like an attack of indif>-es- 
tion ?” 

“ No, sir. T. he ghosts of the mountains arc the spirits 
of people that have not gone to heaven. They are to be 
found in swarms at night in the forest. The people are 
terrified of them. They haunt the mountain tops and 
slopes, and they can assume the semblance of a cat, a 
mouse, or any other animal j in fact, they arc said to fre¬ 
quently change their appearance. Where no man can 
tiead, among rocks and precipices, or in the thick jungle, 
the spirits seek their retreat, but often they abandon 
theii haunts to seek for men. Phc person who becomes 
possessed generally remains in a semiconscious condi¬ 
tion and ejaculates mad cries and unintelligible words. 
Theie are men who profess to know charms to draw 
them out. Some remedies for that purpose are common- 
1 } used by the nativ'es with more or less success. A 
grass called Bichua, (nettles) has the faculty of frighten- 
ing the spirits away when applied on tlie body of the 
sufferei, but the most effect!v’e rcmedN' is to make jDre- 
tence to beat with a red-hot iron the person possessed. 
The spiiits seem to fear tliat more than an^’thing else.” 

Do the spirits ever speak I inquired, interested in 
the curious superstitions of these hill men. 

No, sir, not often, nor usually directive, but they do it 
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through people who are possessed by them. It is they 
‘vho tell many strange tales of the spirits. One curious 
point about them is that they only seize people who are 

afraid of them. If defied they vanish.” 

“ Do the natives adopt any special method to protect 

themselves from these mountain demons ?” . , . 

“ Fire is the only sure protection. Anj^ one sleeping 
near a fire is safe, and as long as there is a flame blazing 

the spirits keep away.” 

“ Do you know any one who has seen thenri. 

“Yes. A chaprassi called Joga tells of having been 
compelled to travel at night through a forest; he heard 
a voice calling him by name. Terrified, he stopped, and 
for some moments his voice failed him. At last, trem¬ 
bling all over, he replied, and instantly a swarm of 
spirits appeared and challenged him to do them harm. 
Joga ran for his life, and the demons vanished.^ Spirits 
have been known to throw stones at passeis-by. 

“ Have you ever seen a spirit, Jagat Sing? 

“ Only once. I was returning to the palace late in the 
evening when up the steep road I perceived a woman s 
figure. It was a beautiful moonlight night, I walked 
up, and as I passed the face of the strange being ap¬ 
peared black, inhuman, and ghastly. 1 staggered when I 
saw the weird apparition approach, my blood ran cold 
with fear. I struck a mighty blow with my stick, but, 
behold ! the cane whirled through the air and hit noth¬ 
ing. Instantly the ghost vanished.” 

“ I wish, ]ao;at Sing, that vou could show me some of 
these spirits; I would give anything to make a sketch of 
them.” 

“ You cannot always sec them wlicn you want, sir, but, 
they are always to be avoided. Tlic}' are evil spirits, and 
can do nothing but harm.” 


TIBETAN ENCAMPMENTS 


Leaving Askote (4600 feet) by the winding road 
through a dense forest, I crossed by a suspension-bridge 
the Gori River at Gargia (2450 feet). The track was 
along the low and unpleasantly hot valley of the Kali 
River, a raging stream flowing with indescribable rapidi¬ 
ty in the opposite direction to that in which I was travel¬ 


ling. It formed the boundary-line between Nepal and 
Kumaon. Huts and patches of cultivation were to be 
seen on the Nepalese side, whereas on our side we came 


upon deserted and roofless winter dwellings of Shokas 
(usually but not correctly called Botiyas) and Tibetans, 
who migrate to these warmer regions to graze their 
sheep during the colder months of the year. The Sho- 
ka summer residences are at greater elevations, mostly 
along the highways to Tibet and nearer the Tibetan 
boundar3^ On arriving at the Kutzia Daramsalla a mes- 


sengcr brought me the news that the Rajiwar, whom I 
had missed seeing at Askote, was now here for the pur¬ 
pose of making offerings to certain deities. He would 
call upon me at 3 p.m.: so, having some time to spare, I 
went to bathe in the deliciously cold though, as I found, 
dangerously rapid stream. Swimming was out of the 
c|uestion, and ev’^en an immersion bath was attended with 


a certain amount of risk. The current caused me to lose 
my footing, and I soon found myself washed with great 
force against some rocks thirty or forty yards down 
stieam. I came out of the water tHimis a few patches 
of skin on my knees and shins, and while drying myself 
in the sun received a deputation of the Pa/an (head vil¬ 
lage man) and other natives, conveying with their most 
respectful salaams gifts of milk, kzeias (bananas), /ca/cri 
^S^o^ntic cucumbers), and nuts. These hill fellows im- 


piessed me as being of a far superior standard to the 
Hindoos of the plains. They were lightly yet strongly 
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built, and showed evidence of both character and dig¬ 
nity. With their fair complexion and luxuriant black 
hair and mustache they resembled Spaniaids oi Southern 
Italians. They lacked entirely the affected manner and 
falseness of speech and demeanor so common among the 
natives who are constantly in contact with Euiopeans. 

Below the Daramsalla, near the water-side, was a large 
Tibetan encampment of some twenty or thirty tents 
which had all originally been white, but were now black 
with smoke. In these were men, women, and childien, 
with all their paraphernalia; and the first thing that at¬ 
tracted my eye in each tent was the quantity of shiny 
brass bowls strewn upon the ground, the entire energy of 
the tent-owners seemingly being spent in keeping these 
utensils clean and bright, to the utter neglect of their 
other property. Walls of sheep-loads were erected either 
inside the tent or directly outside, covered in the latter 
case with cloths in order to protect them from the rain. 

Punctually at 3 p.m. the Rajiwar arrived, carried in a 
dandy\ and followed by his brother, who sat in a mountain 
dandy. The Rajiwar’s son and heir rode a splendid gray 
pony. I went to assist the old Rajiwar to alight, as for 
some years he liad been ]:»aralyzed. We shook hands 
heartily, and I led him into the Daramsalla (2875 feet), 
where in default of furniture we all sat on packing-cases. 
His refined, well-cut features, his attractive manner, and 
the soft, dignified voice in which he spoke clearly indi¬ 
cated a man of superior blood and uncommon ability. 
His modesty and simplicity were delightful. 

I hope that y<.)ur health is gootl and that 3’ou have 
not suffered too much on \ our i^nirnev. I was ofi-ieved 
not to be in Askote to receive \ou. Are your dear par¬ 
ents alive? Have yc)u an\' brotl'iers and sisters? Are 
you married? I would much like to visit England. It 
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VISIT OF THE RAJIWAH OF ASKOTE 

must be a wonderful countrj', and so much do I admire 
It that I have given my nephews a British education, 
and one of them is now serving the -Maharanee (()ueen) 
V ictoria as Political Peshkar.” 

I answered his questions as best I could with the aid 
of a Hindustani dictionary, expressive gestures, and quick 
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fHE RAJIWAR AMD HIS HROTHER 


IM DAM DIES 


sketches. He spoke of many of our latest inventions 
vith marked interest and intelligence 

He seemed greatly struck with my scientific instru- 
nicn s mt he and his peojilc were more iiarticularlx at- 
lacted by my rifles, re\olvers, and other weapons', es- 
pec.ally the .^56 Mannlicher, sighted to ,000 vards. ' 
>c Rajiwar pressed me to return with him to .\skole 

sD-oti , ' •-Ta.-d' 

'irr< f Oivitation was, I could not 

. ccept It, or my plans would lea.l me in the oppo.-ite di- 

on Ir, visit lasted for more than three hours, and 
was p eased to feel that we parted great friends. 

o the load to nharchula, along the low-lving vallev, 
the heat was unbearable, although the sun uas near tli'e 














IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


horizon. We came upon a waterfall falling from a great 
height over a series of umbrella-like stalactites covered 
with moss. The last rays of the sun shone on the drop- 
nino- water, brilliant and sparkling as a shower of dia¬ 
monds. Several small rainbows added to the beauty of 
the scene. I rested some time in this cool and beautiful 
retreat. There were birds singing and monkeys playing 
among the trees. Farther on, where the river bends, 
there^are two large caves hollowed in the rock; the 
smoke-blackened ceilings prove that these are used as 
camping - grounds by travelling Shokas and Hunyas 
(Tibetans). Large black-faced, white-bearded monkeys 
swarmed everywhere, frankly and gladly mischievous. 
They throw or roll stones down upon the passers - by, 
often causing accidents, the track being rather narrow 
and sheer above the river. 


Previous to arriving at the spot where the Tsuagar 
flows into the Kali River one meets with many Tibetan, 
Humli, and Rongba encampments. 

I camped at Kalika (3205 feet) by the side of a gigan¬ 
tic tree with boughs spreading well over the road, the 
chaprassis and men erecting a comfortable chopper of 
mats, foliage, and branches. 


I was anxious to get through the hot valley with the 
greatest possible speed, so, notwithstanding that we had 
halted very late at night, I roused my men at 3 a.m. and 
a<>ain set forth on the march. I lore and there along the 
road we passed deserted winter dwellings of Shokas, 
nearly all with broken thatched roofs. Some, however, 
were roofed with slate, the distinctive mark of residence 


of the l)arma Shokas. 

The jn'imitive Shoka water-mill', 
very ingenious contrivance the w.\ 
pellcd a heavy cylindrical stone 1 


were curious. a 

ter of a stream pro- 
vilving on the top of 


THE VILLAGE OF DHARCHULA 

another. The gram fell slowl)^ from a magazine above 
into a hole pierced in the centre of the upper wheel, and 

hnding Its way through a channel between the two evlin’ 
ders, was ground into fine fioiir. ^ 

Dharchula (3550 feet), the largest Shoka winter settle¬ 
ment is situated on a fine stretch of fiat land some lum- 
dred feet above the river; the village consists of twelve 
long ro«^ of roofless houses very similar in size and 
s lape. Four larger buildings at the extreme limit of the 
^ttlement attract notice. One of these is a Daramsalla 
The others, two high stone buildings, are a school, hos- 
pi al, and dispensary belonging to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Y'ssion, and under the careful supervision of Miss 
lel^n M D., Miss Brown, and that wonderful pioneer, 

1 mV- ^ bungalow of the same mission is 

built higher up on the hill-side* 

and the Shakta join the Kali was Dubart (3700 feet) 
and from thence one gradually rose to 4120 feet at the- 
eegar River also a tributary of the larger stream. 
Having crossed the Rankuti River, I ascended still 
iig ler y zigzag walking, slowly leaving behind me ran«e 
a tei range of mountains beyond the valley of the riiea - 
while on the Nepal side, beyond the three nearer ramres! 

thi’" ^ height and beauty stood out against 

he sky-hne Ihe highe.st point on the road was 5450 

DarVms‘'ll'''"f- 52/5 feet at the Khcla 

V . ''e'-iHi till late at night. 

omriT' r ‘"P ''io'"itain, stood a tall 

uadrangular rock not unlike a tower. The natives say 

Ids b,4-"r^ 'evolve, but 

moves '^i iT* general, for others deny that it ever 

farts ' '^"”1 f and obtain the 

■ s, nor could I obtain reliable information from any 
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one who had had actual experience. So far as I could 
see with the aid of my telescope, the rock seemed to be 
standing firmly on a very solid base. To my regret, also, 
I was unable to visit the curious hot sulphur springs on 
the Darma Ganga, and the strange cave in which much 
animal life is lost owing to the noxious gases rising from 
the ground. I gathered from various reports that this 
cave^or grotto is packed with skeletons of birds and 
quadrupeds who have unknowingly entered this chamber 

of death. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HlCHvyAVS AND TRADE ROUTES-THE DARMA ROUTF-_THE DHOLF 
RIVER—A ROUGH TRACK CONNECTING TWO VA ELEVS —GEACIERS — 
THREE RANGES AND THEIR PEAKS—A ETITU DES—./O//^ A*. AND 
THE PAl.YKf/ANDA PARGANAS—THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE HRIMSII 
empire—NATURAL ROUNUARIES 


There are two principal highways from Khcla to 

Hundes—one by the valley of the Dholi or Darma River, 

the other along the Kali River and over the Lii^pii 
Pass. 

The trade route via Darma is less frequented than the 
one by the LijDpu, but it is nevertheless of considerable 
importance, inasmuch as a certain portion of the trade 
of Southwest Tibet with India is carried on throuo-h the 
medium of the Darma Shokas. It consists mainly of 
borax, salt, wool, skins, cloth, and utensils, in exchancre 
for which the Tibetans take silver, wheat, rice, satoo, 
g/mr, lump candied sugar, pepper, beads of all kinds, and 
articles of Indian manufacture. For a mountain track, 
and considering the altitudes to which it rises, the 
Darma way is^ comparatively good and safe, notwith- 
^anding that in following upward the course of the 
Dhoh River the narrow path in many places overhangs 
eep ravines and precipices. There are man}^ Shoka vil¬ 
lages and settlements on the banks of the stream, the 
most important ones being the Nyii, Sobala, Sela, Nag- 
jing (9520 feet), Balding (10,230 feet), Sona and Tuktung 
00,630 feet), Dansu and Yansu, w'here there is a bridge, 
n the northeast bank is Goa, facing Dakar, and farther 
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up, at an elevation of .0,400 feet, the Lissar, a rapid 

tributary with muddy water, ^ 

The DhoH springs from a series of comparatively 

small glaciers northeast of a range forming a branch of 
the higher Himahlyan chain, and extending in a south¬ 
easterly direction as far as the point where the two 



1>AK.MA SH.iKAS AM» riinVI'ANS 


streams meet. It receives, on its precipitous descent, 
many small snow-fed tributaries, those from the Katz 
snow-helds and the Niu glacif.‘r being the most important. 
Its wav lies in a tortuou^ channel amid rocks and ra- 
vines, first tending towarcL the Sv'ulheast, then due south, 
and last southwest d'ovp. to Uo* ’point where it is joined 


4' 



GLACIERS 


by the Lissar, coming from the northwest along a line 
almost parallel on the opposite watershed of the range. 

Tyang, Sipu (11,400 feet), and IMarcha (10,890 feet), 
are the three most important Shoka villages on tlie 
Lissar. 

From Marcha there is a track connecting the valleys 
of the Lissar and Gori. You ascend the high mountain 
range west of the Lissar by skirting the northern edge 
of the Nipchung Kang glacier and keeping south of the 
Kharsa glacier, and, on a route that is unpopular on ac¬ 
count of its constant difficulties and perils, you pass, as 
you descend in a westerly direction, the Tortcha glacier. 
South of the Shun Kalpa glacier you reach first Ralem 
and then Sumdii, which is situated on a tributary of the 
Gori River, itself a tributary of the Kali. The rugged, 
barren chain of mountains separating the Gori from the 
Lissar extends in a general direction from south-south- 
east to nortJi-northeast up to the Ralfo glacier, and there 
turns in a curve northwest among a succession of perpet¬ 
ual snow-fields and glaciers. The glaciers to the north¬ 
east and east of the range outnumber those on the west, 
but there is one of importance called in its different sec¬ 
tions the Kala Baland, the Shun Kalpa, and the Tcrtcha. 
T here are, along the fifteen most northerly miles of the 
range, south of the point where it joins the Himahlyan 
chain, other glaciers of considerable size and importance, 
but I was not able to ascertain their names, excepting 
that of the L.issar seva^ tlie most northern of all, forming 
tne source of the Lissar. The inter-Lissar-Gori range is 
of consideiable geographical importance, not only because 
it foims the boundary between the two parts of Bhot 
called Darma and Johar, but also because of the magnifi¬ 
cent peaks reaching in the Bambadhura, an elevation of 
20,760 feet, and in a higher unnamed peak, southeast of 
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it, 21,470 feet. There are also the two Kharsa peaks, 
the one northwest of the glacier bearing its name being 
19,650 feet, the one southwest of it slightly over 20,900 
feet, and south-southwest one peak 21,360 feet, another 
21,520 feet, and farther still, north of the Telkot glacier, 
the highest of all, 22,660 feet. In a southeast direction 
there arc peaks 20,700 feet, 20,783 feet, and 21,114 feet 
high. At the point where the ridge turns south the ele¬ 
vations become lower, the two highest being 19,923 feet 
and 19,814 feet, the latter being situated at the point 
wiiere a smaller range branches off to the southeast, the 
l>iincipal range running south for the next eleven or 
twelve miles, with no very remarkable elevations. In the 
side range there are peaks of 18,280 feet, 17,062 feet, 
14,960 feet, respectively. 

In latitude 29*^ 59^ 10'' N. and longitude 80*^ 31^ 45^^ 
H. the range again separates into two secondaiy ridges, 
one extending southeast, the other southwest, and in turn 
both these are again subdivided into minor hill ridges, 
along which no summits are found surpassing 13,000 feet, 
except the Basili, 13,244 feet. 

I'he Hungadliura Mountain (9037 feet), in close prox¬ 
imity to Khela, terminates the southeasterly division of 
the range, separating the Pargana of Darma from that of 
Askote. 1 he actual boundary - line, however, does not 
follow the higher mountain range as far as the Kali River, 
but swei'ves to the south along the ridge overlooking the 

valley of tlie River Relegar. I hese mountains are called 
the Mangthil. 

Cl 

I here is, we>t of the abovo ridge, a second and even 
moie imj)()rtant chain, running out parallel to it from the 
backljone of the Minuildyan great mountain system. This 
second ridge contains tlu* liighvst mountain in the British 
Empiie, Nanda 1 )c\i (25,('>60 feet), with its second peak 
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(24,380 feet), also Trisul (23t4o6 feet), East Xrisul (22,360 
feet), and Nanda Kot (22,530 feet). This range and its 
ramifications divide the valleys of the Gori River (the 
Pargana of Johar)from the most western portion of Bhot, 
the Painkhanda Parg-ana. 

The well-known IMilain and Pindari glaciers are one 
on the eastern, the other on the southwestern side of 
this range. The Milam highway to Tibet, frequented by 
the Johari traders, traverses over the Kungribingri Pass 
(18,300 feet), and the Uttadhura (17,590 feet), directly 
south-southwest of it, into Hundes. 

Painkhanda, a region equally Alpine, 
similarly covered with vast stretches of perpetual snow 
and extensive glaciers, is in the northeast corner of Gar- 
whal, bordering on Tibet, and along the Dhauli River; 
intersecting it, another trade route finds its way into 
Western Tibet by the Niti Pass. Leaving the course of 
the Dhauh at Jelam (10,100 feet), this track proceeds al¬ 
most due east, rising to an altitude of 16,600 feet on the 
Niti, in latitude 30" 57' 59" N. and longitue 79" 55' 3" E 

which is, from all accounts, a very easy pass, and quite’ 

free from snow during the summer months. The j^eo- 

pie of the Painkhanda Pargana use this pass as well as 

the other passes of Malla Shilanch and Tum/ain, besides 

the ShoHioti, visited by H. R. Strachey some years ago, 

oyer which, however, only a small portion of 'the Iraxle 

with Hundes is carried, for it is considered the most dan- 

geroirs of the three. The cold and turbid waters of the 

Whau 1, swollen by dozens of equally foaming and mud- 

4 .^ ies, become ultimately the sacred waters of 

the Ganges. 

The three Alpine Parganas—viz., tlie Painkhanda,Joliar, 
an ainia (Darnia, Chaudas, and Bias)—are inhabited 
^ ^ osely allied and akin to those of Tibet pro[jer. 
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The region is collectively named Bhot, although that des¬ 
ignation is more particularly applied by the natives of 
India to that portion of the country which includes 
Darma, Bias, and Chaudas, and which has for natural 
boundaries the Kali River to the southeast, separating it 
from Nepal and the great Himahlyan chain to the north¬ 
east, extending from the Lissar Peak in a general direc¬ 
tion of about 115° 

A ramification leaving the main range at the Darma 
Pass stretches across from north - northwest to south- 
southeast separating the above-mentioned Darma Ganga 
from the Kuti River, along which I eventually travelled 
on my way to Tibet. The main elevations found on 
this ridge are 18,510 feet on the Darma Pass; northeast 
of the Rama glacier a peak 20,760 feet; the Gurma 
Mountain, 20,320 feet; and others south of them as high 
as 20,380 feet, 20,330 feet, 20,260 feet. East of the lat¬ 
ter summit is one 20,455 feet. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE WORD DUOT AND ITS MEANING—TIBETAN INFLUENCE—TIBET AN 
ABUSES—THE EVER-HELFFU L CHAN DEN SING—THE FIRST SHOKA 
VILLAGE—CHANDEN SING IN DISGRACE—WE AVINf 5-LOOM—FA HR ICS— 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

The name B/ioi —pronounced Bod, Pote, Tiipot, or 
Taipot—by which this inter-Alpine region is called, means 
ribet. In fact, Tibet is probably merely a corruption of 
Tiipdt, These lofty “pattis” of Darma, Bias, and Chau- 
das nominally form part of the British Emj^irc, our geo¬ 
graphical boundary with Nari Khorsum or Hundes (Great 
1 ibet) being the main Himahlyan chain forming the 
water-shed between the t\vo countries. In spite of this 
actual teriitoiial right, I found at the time of my \'isit in 
1897 that it was imjDossible not to agree with the natives 
in asserting that British prestige and protection in those 
regions were mere myths; that I ibetan influence alone 
w'as dominant and prevailing, and Tibetan law' enforced 
and feared. 1 he natives invariably show'ed abject obse¬ 
quiousness and servile submission to Tibetans, being at 
the same time compelled to display actual disrespect to 
British officials. They W'ere driven to bring the greater 
number of civil and criminal cases before Tibetanlnagis- 
trates in preference to having them tried in a Britisli court. 

1 he Tibetans, in fact, openly claimed possession of tlie 
“pattis” bordering on Nari Khorsum; and the more ob- 
\iousl^ to impiess our natives with their influence as su¬ 
perior to Britisli, they came over to hibernate on our side, 
and made themselves quite at home in the warmer valleys 
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and in the larger bazaars. They brought their families 
with them, and drove before them thousands and thou¬ 
sands of sheep to graze on our pasture-lands; they gradu¬ 
ally destroyed our forests in Bias to supply Southwestern 
Tibet with fuel for the summer months. For this they 
not only paid nothing, but our native subjects had to con¬ 
vey the timber over the high passes without remuneration. 
Necessarily such unprincipled taslc-masters did not diaw 
the line at extorting from our nativ'es, under any pretence, 
money, food, clothes, and everything else they could pos¬ 
sibly lev)'. Some were known to travel yearly as far south 
as Lucknow, Calcutta, and Bombay. 

So much for the gentleness of the Tibetans—a hermit 

nation living in a closed countiw! 

Chanden Sing, ever anxious to be polite and helpful, 
would not liear of my carrying mv own sketch and note 
books, as had always been my custom, but insisted on do¬ 
ing so himself. 

"'Hum pao(xl ueh !" (I am no fool!) said he, with an 
expression of wounded feelings. “ I will take great care 
of them.” 

\Vc started up the steep road, having first descended to 
the level of tiie Ri\’er Dholi, 800 feet lower than Khela, 
crossing bv a wooden bridge. Die zigzag ui) the moun- 
tain-side seemed endless. Mere and there a cool spring 
of crystal water ([uenched our tliirst, welcome indeed on 


tluit tedious ascent in the broiling sun. Six miles above 
Khela we had risen to 7120 feet, and from this point the 
incline l)ecame le^s ti-ying. Still we rose to 7450 feet two 
miles farther on. wliere. imdei tlu* >hade of some magnifi¬ 
cent old trees at l^ung(', I Iialu/d for luncli. We had cn- 
tered the hrst inheJuted \ ilc'-g' ef the .Shokas, usually but 
erroneously called Hotiye.-, '.. I ... re now in that part of 
their countrv called C'l' ee's.e. 


DISGRACE OF CHANDEN SING 


A pleasant surprise awaited me. A smart-lookino lad 
in European clothes came boldly forward, and, stretching 
out his hand, shook mine for some coiisiderable time in a 
i jovial and friendly fashion. 

“ I am a Christian,” said he. 

“ I should say that you were by the way you shake 
hands.” 

“Yes, sir,” he proceeded. “ I have prepared for you 
some milk, some chapatis (native bread), and some nuts. 
Please accept them.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “ You do not seem to be a bad 
Christian. What is your name ?” 

“ Master G. B. Walter, sir. I teach in the school.” 

A crowd of Shokas had collected. Their first shyness 
having worn off, they proved to be polite and kind. I he 
iidivc nature and graceful manner of tlie Shoka girls struck 
me particularly on this my first introduction to them. 
Much less shy than the men, they came forward and 
joked and laughed as if they had known me all their lives. 
I wished to sketch two or three of the more attractive. 

^ “Where is my book, Chanden Sing.^” I inquired of my 

bearer. 

''''Haziir htim vialhnn neh^ Sa/iid" (1 do not know, 
sir), was his melancholy answer as lie scarclicd his empty 
pockets. 

“ Ah ! you villain! Is that the care you take of my 
notes and sketches ? What have you done with them ?" 

“ Oh, sahib, I drank some water at the Dholi River. 1 
had the book then in my hand. I must have left it on a 
stone when I stooped to drink water from the stream,” 
the wretched man explained. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Chanden Sing was 
> promptly despatched to the spot he had named, with strict 

orders not to appear before me again without the book. 
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I sj>cnt two or three pleasant hours in having the primi¬ 
tive Slioka weaving-looms, the ]:)rocesses of spinning and 
cloth manufacture, explained to me, ,\s can be seen 
from the following illustration, the weaving-looms of the 
Shokas are in every way similar to those used by the 
d'ibetans proper, and are quite simple in construction. 



SI I OKA W'l’Wj-'KS 


I he \\aip IS kc]:)t ,it gueil ti‘n>)()n, and the cloth-beam on 
vhit.Ii (!k \\o\en ti»ue !>, I'olled rc^ts on the woman's lap 
dminy tin pitHcs'> ot weav'ny, ] treadles in 

Shoka loem. !)\ uhu h tht. i \\- ; sets of warp threads are 

ttinaUlx o,i>(.d o; ^ ' t-'a-en each time that the 

tra.usx-er>e tlireid i> . a. i « ' ,'I 

ae tuuis\Li>t ^h.o.y ■ •'dy home by means of 

heav’V' pri^n. . i -ja * ■ i i * 

. ^ \ 'he material used in 

, f r in its natural color 

Ml the yt^ljow. 




WEAVING OF THE SHOKAS 

and one secondary only, green. Blue and red are^ used in 
the greater and equal proportion ; then green. Yellow is 
very parsimoniously used. 1 he thread is well twisted 
and is subjected to no preparation before spinning, leav¬ 
ing thus a certain greasiness in the closely w^oven material 
that renders it w^aterproof. 

Shoka w'omen arc very adept at this ancient art: they 
use several sets of heddles, and patiently sit out-of-doors 
dav after day w^eaving most intricate and aitistic pat¬ 
terns. These colored tissues, if w'e except the simj^lei 
ones wdth blue ground and lines for women’s garments, 
are usually very narrow (about seven inches in widtli), 
whereas the less elaborate ones, such as the w’hite mateiial 

of wEicli men’s clothes are mad e, c 

The patterns in these many-colored materials are 
w'oven from memory, and do not contain curves or ciicles. 
but are entirely composed of lines and angles, combina¬ 
tions of small lozenges and squares separated by long tii- 
colored parallel lines, forming, so far as weaving is con¬ 
cerned, the mam Shoka ideas of decoration and oinamcnt. 
The fabrics are extraordinarily strong. I'he narrow col¬ 
ored cloth of better quality is used mostly for making 
bags in w'hich money and food arc carried; the coaisei 

kind for the double sheep-loads. 

The more talented of the Shoka young women show' 
much ingenuity in carpet, or rather rug, making, d hcN 
have copied the idea from old Chinese rugs which ha\e 
found their w'ay here via Lhassa, and though upon close 
examination it is true they differ considerably in C|ualit) 
and manufacture, they arc pleasing enough to the e\e. 
I hese ruGfs are woven upon coarse thread matting, the 
colored material being let in vertically. A soit sin lace 
is obtained, not unlike in general ap}>carancc to that of 
Persian carpets, but not quite so pleasant to the touch. 
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I Ih'sc small rcctamiular riio's arc offered in tlie houses of 
Shoka ecntlcincn to quests to sit on, and are also used to 
render the I ibetan saddles less unct)mft.)rtable. 

.Vs time went on I became very anxious as to tlie miss- 
inj.^ book, for it contained all my notes of the journey. 
'File thought of its being deposited on a rock washed by 
a rapid stream, into which it might easily slip and be car¬ 
ried awa\', kept me in a state of suspense. At last a stag¬ 
gering fi giire api)roachcd ; it was Chanden Sing, waving 
the book triumphantly in the air. He had run the dis¬ 
tance of man\' miles down to the river and back so quick¬ 
ly that wlien he reached me he was utterly exhausted. 
He handed me the book, and once more we started, fol¬ 
lowed by Walter and the whole community, down the 
steep incline to the river. At this place some of the 
Shokas seized my hands and placed them on their fore¬ 
heads, at the same time making deej) bows. Others em¬ 
braced my feet, while the women folks bade me the usual 
Hindustani "'Ac//a o-iao /" (Go well!). 

.After some time had been wasted, or at least spent, in 
receiving these odd salutations, I persuaded them to re¬ 
trace their steps, and they left me. 
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i>k.vver nv «-i.N'd-i>.)« ku_|.,ioto(:hapiiv i:nj,er imfpk in ,fx- ^ 

Nll.Hl .JF MISEKV- likvixr. L'P-TW,! I.AI.V .M l^sl, ,N A K1 F. - niFll; 

\ AI.I-Alll.K MIIKK—AX IXTKkK.STIXG DIXXI k-l>Al< | V—AX ■ I ( i KX I klr ■ 
MAX S TiCA-PAK'l'V 



To reach Shosha I had to climb a fmtlior three miles, 

which iJi-oved almost as steep as the jn-evioiis ascent to 
Pun Sfo. 

o 

A curious 
custom of pra)'- 
i n g b \v i n d - 
power, probably 
borrowed from 
the Tibetans, pre¬ 
vails among the 
Shokas. The 
'Tibetans, with a 
more intense re¬ 
ligion than the 
Shokas, use for 


SHRINE AND FLYING PRAYERS 


this purpose not 
only the wind 

but even water to propel their praying-machines. Let 
me explain these simple mechanical contrivances for 
prayers One or more rags or pieces of cloth, usually 
white, but on occasions red or blue, are fastened and 
hung by one end to a string stretched across a road, a pass, 
or a path. On crossing a pass for the first time Shokas 
invariably cut a strip of cloth and place it so that it will 
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flni!) in the breeze. Also when mnteritils for ci new dress 
are purcliasecl or manufactured, it is customary for them 
to tear off a narrow strip of the stuff and make a flying 
])layer of it. As long as there is motion in it there is 
]u*ayer, so that the natives tic them very fast to sticks, 
])olcs, or branches of trees : and certain shrubs and trees 
in weird, romantic spots on the mountains are covered 
with tliese religious signs. Moreover, on the top of near¬ 
ly every Shoka dwelling a vast number of similar little 
fla^^s can be seen, as well as near their shrines and at the 
outer f^ates of a village, 

I put up at the Titela Daramsalla, one mile above Shosha 
village. 'J'he weather had been threatening for several 
days, and a steady downpour came upon us during the 
evening. W'ork had been accumulating daily. I decided 
to de\'elop the large number of plates I had taken on my 
journey, a job hateful beyond measure when you are on 
the move. Having duly unpacked all the developing- 
dishes and prepared the different solutions, I set to work 
to make the shelter completely dark. The next impor¬ 
tant item required was water, and of this there was plenty 
in that wretched shanty. I had just developed half a 
dozen negatives, and was delighted at the e.xcellent re¬ 
sults, when, in consequence of the storm having grown 
more violent, the rain began dripping on my head tlirough 
the leaky roof of the Daramsalla. To move all the trays 
of developers, baths, and fi.xing solution would have been 
a nuisance; besides, I was too interested in my work to be 
put out by such small trifles, so I patiently stood this new 
discomfort. I shifted my position continually, merely 
with the result that the rain dripped alternately on my 
back, my legs, or my shoulders, according to my position. 
It fell in torrents, and the roof over me was so leaky that 
I might as well have been out in the open. I was sitting 
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in a pool of water, and could not lay my hands upon an\-- 
thing that was not drenched. Fortunately my boxes and 
cases were water-tight, or all the instruments and jdates 
would have been damaged. 

Annoying as it was, I had to give u]) work. I'he liest 
thino- to do was to go to sleep. Easier said tiian done. 
Mv bedding and blanket were soaked. 'I'he attem[)ts to 
lie under a waterproof sheet failed, for I felt suffocated, 
so 1 passed the cover to my servant, who, rolling himself 
in it, was soon in the arms of hlorpheus. 'hired and dis¬ 
gusted, I crouched myself up and eventually fell aslec]^. 

1 woke up in the morning with a biting j^ain in my toes. 
I had been lying face downward, and had involuntarily 
stretched mv legs during the niglit. I discovered to mv 
horror that one foot rested in the developing-bath and 
the other in the fixing solution, which I had forgotten to 
empty out of the large celluloid trays. 

'I'he morning was spent in drying up things in the sun, 
including our clothes, while we, clad in a dot I (large 
loin-cloth used by the natives of India), squatted down 
in the warmth in order to restore our saturated skins to 
their natural condition. 

I was in the mean time interviewed b}* many Shokas, 
applying for medicines and wishing to sell their native 
wares. 

A pretty girl, from whom I bought a curious set of neck 
hangings made of musk-deer teeth, wished to be cured of 
the goitre^ a complaint too common, alas! on these hills. 
Then a child was brought with a nasty tumor in a 
state of suppuration inside his left car. Others wished 
to be cured of pains in the stomach and liver, which 
are very general among them, owing to their abuse of 
liquor. 

Upon hearing that two lady missionaries lived a mile 
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and a half farther on, at Sirka, I gave myself the pleasure 
of calling upon them. They possessed a nice bungalow 
at an elevation of S900 feet above sea-level, by the side of 
which was another structiiie foi the acconimodation of 
con\'erts and servants. Lower on the hill-side they had 


built a dispensary and hospital. 

I was received with tlie utmost courtesy by j\Iiss Shel¬ 
don, M.D., and Miss Brown, of the Methodist Episcopal 

Mission. I hav'e in my lifetime 
met with many missionaries of all 
creeds in nearly every part of the 
ixlobe, but never has it been my 
luck before to meet two such 
charming, open-minded, and really 
hard-workins: ladies as the two 
who now so kindly received me. 

“Come riijht in, Mr, Landor,” 
said Miss Sheldon, with her de- 
lisrhtful American accent, and she 
shook hands with me in a good, 
hearty fashion. 

The natives had praised to me 
the charity and helpfulness of this lady. I found this 
more than justified. By night or day she would never re¬ 
fuse help to the sick, and her deeds of kindness which 
became known to me are far too numerous to detail in 
these pages. Perhaps her most valuable quality is her 
perfect tact—a quality I have found none too common 
among missionaries. H er patience, her kindl)' manner 
towards the Shokas, her good heart, the wonderful cures 
she wrought among the sick, were items of which these 
honest mountaineers had everlasting praises to sing. A^ 
Shoka was telling me that it was not an uncommon thing 
for Miss Sheldon to give away all her own food supplies, 





WORTHY MISS IONA RIHS 


and even the clothes from her back — courting for her¬ 
self discomfort, yet hapin' in her good work. 

With it was combined a charming modoty. No word 
about herself or her actions ever passed Iter lijjs. A 
pioneer in these parts, she evidently must have encoun¬ 
tered much difficulty in the beginning. At i)resent lier 
(rood influence over the Shokas is very considerable. 



LAL SINC; TOKUDAR AND HIS ISEiOTHER 


The same can be said of Miss Brown, who was in every 

way a worthy comrade of INliss Sheldon, 

They have both, in a comparatively short time, become 
fully acquainted with the Shoka language, and can con¬ 
verse in it as fluently as in English, this fact alone en¬ 
dearing them greatly to the natives. 

'I'liey were kind enough to ask me to dinner. “It is 
Sunday,” said Miss Sheldon, “ and we shall have all our 
Christians dining with us. You will not mind. I am sure. 

I assured her that nothing would interest me more. 

I arrived punctually at the hour appointed, and on the 
veranda of the bungalow were laid some nice clean mats, 
upon which we all sat cross-legged in native fashion. Wc 
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tlii'cc lAiropcniis \\*crc j^rovidcd with knife ^ind folk, but 
all the natives helped themselves with their fingers, which 
they used witli much dcNteritw rhere were among the 
con\’erts some Hindoos, some Shokas, some Hiimlis, and 
a I'ibetan woman. All counted, I suppose there were 
about twent\’, and it would be impossible to find a better- 
behaved set of Christians anywliere. 1 hey ate heartily, 
and onh’ spoke when they were spoken to. 

“ I doubt whether I liave ever dined with so many good 
Christians," said I, jokingly, to IMiss Slieldon. “ It is de¬ 
lightful." 

“ riiey would much like to hear some of the experiences 
of your travels, if you would be kind enough to tell them. 
That is to say, if you are not too tired and do not 
mind.” 

Interpreted by Miss Brown, I related some of my ad¬ 
ventures in the country of the Ainu. Rarely have I had 
such an interested audience. When the story ended they 
all salaamed me, and an old veteran Gourkha, one of the 
converts, took my hand and shook it warmly. 

“You must not mind, Mr. Landor; you see, we treat 
our Christians like ourselves,”* quickly interrupted Miss 

Shekkm. 

“Oh no, I do not mind,” I replied. “ On the contrary, I 
am glad to see it done.” 

I took my leave and asked the ladies to come to tea 
with me the next day. The afternoon came and they 
arrived, when, to my horror, it flashed across my mind 
that I had neither cups nor saucers nor spoons. I had 
some tea, but I had no idea in which box it was, and, to 

save my life, I could not lay my hands upon it. This 

%■ 

N.B.—Anglo-Indians very rarely condescend to shake hands with the 
natives. 
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caused a frank and dcliL^htful remark on the ])art of Miss 
Slieldon to Miss J^ruwn. 

Does not Mr. Landor remind vou of ‘ that otlier ' ec- 
centric gentleman that came through here la^t year ?" 

The moment she had uttered tfie words i\Iiss Slieldon 
saw wliat slie had said, and we all lauo-hed heartily. 

“You know, Mr. Landor,” put in Miss Ifrown, “we half 
foresaw that you would not be provided with these articles 
of 1 uxury, and we brought our own cups and saucers.” 

The news was a ijrcat relief to me. 

“ Well, now, let me persuade you to take some delicious 
chocolate instead of tea.” 

" VTi')’' good, we would j^refer it. We have not had 
chocolate for a loncf time.” 

A solid block of chocolate was produced weighing 
twenty-eight pounds, and Chandcn Sing set to work to 
chip off bits with a stone—a primitive but effective nietli- 
od. In the mean time the kettle was boilinsc, while mv 
two visitors made themselves as comfortable as was pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances on pack-saddle cases. 

The tea-party went off well, for the ladies, evidently sus¬ 
pecting the “ eccentricity ” of their host, had come pro¬ 
vided not only with cups and saucers, but with spoons, 
cake, bread, butter, and biscuits I 
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I'liK woathor iv^ain became rainy and cold. The re- 
l)t>rts that 1 received of the state of the roads farther up 
wT're not eneonrai;inLr. 

" The traeh is impassable," said an old Shoka who had 
just arrivetl from C'larbyang. ‘‘The Lippu Pass, by which 
yiui wish to enter 1 ibet, is still closed, and there is much 
snow on it still. Then the Jong Pen of Taklakot, in Tibet, 
having been left unpunished for his last years attack 
on Lieutenant CVaussen, has now a strong guard of three 
hundred men to prevent foreigners entering the country. 
'Lhe /hflr/s (brigands) infesting the region of the Man- 
sarowar Lake seem to be more numerous this year than 
ever." 

I shall come in for a lively time, I thought to myself. 

My next camp was at Shankula, 7450 feet above the 
sea-level. It was reached by going over a delightfully 
cool track, not unlike a shady path through a picturesque 
park, among tall cedai*s of Lebanon, beeches, and maples, 
with here and there a stream or spring of water, and hun- 
ihvds of black-faced, white-bearded monkeys playing and 
leaping from tree to tree. 

I encamped by the river. The dav was glorious. In 
Iront i>f me, northeast by east, stood, gigantic and majestic, 
sonu' high snowy peaks. The \*alley ^\'as narrow, and the 




A STEEP CLIMB 


remainder of the snowy range of mountains was hidden 
from sight. What a lov'ely subject for a jjicture! I was 
tempted to halt and get out my paint-box and sketcli- 
book; and abandoning my lunch, which was being cooked, 
I climbed to the summit of a high peak in order to ob¬ 
tain a more extensive view. The ascent, first on slij^pery 
grass, then over slaty rocks, was by no means easy, nor 
devoid of a certain amount of danger; but so keen was I 
to get to the top that I reached tlie summit very c|uickly, 
leaving half-way down tlte mountain slope the two men 
wlio had followed me. In places near the top there were 
rocks to climb that stood almost perpendicular, and it was 
necessary to use hands as well as feet. It was not unlike 
climbing up a rough wall. I was nevertheless well repaid 
for my trouble. T he view from that high point of vantage 
was magnificent, and I confess that I felt almost too am¬ 
bitious when, having unslung my paint-box, I attempted 
to reproduce on paper the scene before me. 

“ I am a fool,” said I to myself, “to try and paint that! 
What painter could do those mountains justice!” 

I dashed off the picture, as usual, very hastily, but nev'^er 
was a rash venture rewarded with poorer result, and those 
eternal giants remained unpainted. 

Disconsolate, I made my way down. It was more diffi¬ 
cult even than the climb up. A false step, a slip, and it 
might have cost me my life, especially along the steep 
precipice, where I had to cling to an3^thing projecting 
in the wall-like rock. I had gone four thousand feet 
higher than the camp, reaching an elevation of 11,450 
feet above sea-level. 

It was this performance, watched an.xiously from ni}'^ 
camp down below, as well as by the army of men belong- 
ing to the Deputy Commissioner of Almora, who was 
also here encamped, that won me the name among the 
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nati\ cs of “ Chota Sahib," the 
the nionkev,” a name of wliich 
si nee. 


Lan2:ur,” the “small sir,” 
I have iDcen proud ever 


St)iiic se\’0nty-tlirce miles froni Pithoragaih the Shan- 
kula River enters llie Kali, the course of the Shankula 
roughly from north-northwest to south-southeast. 

The track once crossed, the Shankula stream tends 
towards the southeast, and with a gentle incline rises to 
8570 feet at Gibti, where I encamped somewhat above 
the C^ala Daramsalla. I had gone through forests of 
maple, beech, oak, and rhododendrons, with a thick under¬ 
growth of scrub and bamboo. 

I'he Kali River, about two thousand feet down below 
my camp, marks the boundaiy between Nepal and Kuma- 
on. From this liigh point the foaming stream can be 
seen for miles, winding between thickly wooded hills and 
mountains like a silver ribbon on a dark, reposeful back- 


£11*0 Lind, 

riie march from my last camp was a very short one, so 
I had the greater part of the day left for work. Previously 
I had usually halted in Daramsallas (stone-walled shelters), 
and in default of these my men put up for me a neatly 
made “ Chahna,"* or “chopper,” a hut of mats and 
branches of trees, in the construction of which the Paharis 
arc wonderfully dexterous. I had also my small “ moun¬ 
tain tent,” a foite (Tabriz ejuite comfortable enough for 
ordinary requirements. 

It seems, however, that this style of travelling is not 
considered conime il faut by the officials of India. It is 
the number and size of one’s tents, according to these au¬ 
thorities, that make one a greater or a smaller gentleman. 
I had put up my tent—three feet high, seven feet long, 


* Chahna —Pahari. Chopper, Dehsi—Hindustani. 
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'PENT 


and four feet wide — by the side of the two do uljle-leaf 
eighty-pound tents of the Deputy Commissioner, l^ut thi> 
official and his companions were far from pleased with 
this act of familiarity. B'or a double-tented sahib to be 
seen in company with another sahib wliose bijou tent rose 
from the ground hardly up to one’s waist was nifra 



I HK I EXT 

and a serious threat to the prestige of the British in India. 
I was therefore politely requested to move from my cosey 
quarters to a more dignified abode lent me by the one- 
eyed Lai Sing, a Tokudar* and brother of the Patwari.t 
Being thus promoted in everybody’s estimation cxce|)t 
my own, I wrote and copied out my first article for The 

Tokudar— village man. \ —Accountant for a Par- 

gana. 
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fhiiiv J/cr//, and, liaving done this, 1 dined and spent a 
pleasant evening witli Mr. (j. 

The night was stormy; the wind .shook my tent. I 
went to siee|:> wrapped in my solitary camel-hair blanket. 
Some hours later a sharp knock on my liead woke me. 
It was the centre pole of the tent tliat had moved out of 
its socket and had fallen on me. This was followed by 
a rushing noise of can\*as, and I found m^^self in a mo¬ 
ment uncovered and gazing at the stars. 

'IT* 

'riiere were white things flying about in the air, and, 
to my horror. I discovered the leaves of my Daily A/ail 
article scattered in the wind. 

I jumped up, but of the ten or twelv’e foolscap leaves of 
very thin paper I only managed to recover two or three. 
'I'he others soared gracefully to and fro in the air, and I 
supjiose settled eventually in the Kali. This meant re- 
cop3'ing the article next day, a tedious job when you are 
burning to get on. 

1 he sun rose. The camp began to wake up. All 
were shivering with cold. I took my usual cold bath, sur¬ 
rounded by a half-frozen crowd of astonished onlookers, 
wrapped up in their thick woollen blankets, crouching 
round me with their chins on their knees. 

'I'he tent was recovered after a while, and soon all was 
read)* to start. 
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THE .VAAVM.V/, OR WATER I. ESS I RACK 

A I.OXG SHO'l'—THE Rl-.SCl’E OF TWO COOI.IES 


E X A G (; E R A ']■ K 1) A C C i > t; N 1 S 


l’]( l l’Rl-.'t H’1-. XA l - 


amoHg 


1;rE—AN INVOLUNTAKV SHO^VER-J5A I'H—THI-: CUA I I'A^ 

The renowned iSfcrpani, or A^erpania^ " waterless track, ” 
begins at Gibti, Very few travellers have been on thi-^ 
road, and bv the accounts 
brought back many people 
have been prevented from 
imitating their example. 

Personally I found the 
track far better than I an¬ 
ticipated. I have been on 
worse mountain roads, 

precipitous 
cliffs. From what I had 
heard it seemed as if the 
greater part of the road for 
several miles was supported 
on crow-bars fixed in the 

rock, but such is not the case. Here and there, how¬ 
ever, are spots where tracks have to be trodden upon 
overhanging precipices; and where the perpendicular 
cliff did not allow of a road to be cut except at great ex¬ 
pense, crow-bars have been more or less firmly planted 
horizontally in the rock, and a narrow path made over 
them with large slabs of stone. The drop from the path 
to the river is often from eighteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet, and the path is in many places no wider than 



XERPAN'I KOAP 
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six indies. But to any sure-footed traveller that would 
not constitute a real clanger. The road is tedious, for 
tlie Nerpania cliff along winch it has hecn coiistiucted is 
subdivided into three smaller cliffs, separated in turn one 
from tlie other by ravines. It is thus troublesome to 
climb iiji and down some thousands of feet, each time 
along interminable and badly put together flights of 
steiis, only to descend again on the other side. Some of 
the descents, especially the last to Gulamla, are precipi¬ 
tous ; but with no nails in one s shoes and no stick, in 
ones hand, there is really very little danger for people 

accustomed to mountaineering. 

These arc the main elev^ations on the road: Gibti, 
8650 feet, 6750 feet, 7600 feet, 6700 feet, 7100 feet, 6600 
feet from Gulamla. At bearings magnetic 350^ going 
close to the river-bed through a gorge, one obtains a fine 
view of a huge gneiss peak towering on the left side of 
the JVeganza, N^cjaiigas^ Mountain. This peculiar rock, 
shaped like a fortress, goes by the name of the Ladjekut 
Peak, and rises where the Nejangar River meets the 
Kali. Here we pitched our tents. 

Towards sunset there was much agitation in camp 
over the appearance of wild goats on the other side of 
the Kali River in Nepal. 

“Your rifle, sahib—your rifle!'* shouted a chorus of 
impatient natives. “ Quick, quick, your rifle!” 

I seized my Mannlicher and followed the excited gang 
to a place some hundred yards away, where a large, 
boisterous crowd had collected to watch the game. 

“ Where are they ?” said I, as I could not see anything. 

“There! there!” they all screamed at the top of their 
voices, pointing to the summit of the opposite cliff, over 
four hundred yards distant. 

“ Oh, that is too far.” 
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No, no, sahib ; please shoot, ’ the\' all implored. 

I put up the Lymaii bach-sig’lit to four hundred 
took aim, and fired. Down came rolling from rock to 
rock tlie pool wild goat, amid the frantic excitement of 
the crowd around me. It rolled down until it came to 
the shrub and vegetation, where its progress became 
slower. It fell on the small trees, and, bending them bv 
Its weight, it would drop a few seconds later on to a 
louei one. The tiepidation on our side w'as intense. 
^At last the graceful body struck across a bigger tree and 
swung on it for some minutes. The oscillation slowly 

ceased, and tree and goat became motionless. There our 
pre\' stuck fast. 

Hatchets were immediately produced, and two tall 
trees huiiicdly cut and felled. bridge was being 

spanned to cross the dangerous cold and swift waters of 
the Kali. A tree was thrown across, and its point just 
about reached a high rock on the other side. Then, 
amid a dead silence, a coolie balanced himself over it. 
He had nearly readied the opposite bank when there 
was a crash. 1 he tree broke, and the man was in the 
water, frightened and screaming i^itifully, clutcliing a 
branch with con\'ulsiv'e fingers, 

^Vnothei coolie went to his rescue, but the tree being 
now swung by the current, he also was pitched into the 
water. It was only after a terrible moment of suspense 
that our men had the common-sense to draw the tree 
back towards the shore. One and all joined in a supreme 
effort, and the tw'o men w^ere eventuall}" saved. 

Our w^ay to the next camp w^as first through a high, 

narrow gorge. A beautiful waterfall on terraces faced 

us. Frorn 6700 feet the road ascended to 7650 feet, 

then on flights of steps and in places over crow-bars the 

w'eary traveller descended to 7000 feet, where at IMalpa 
1. —K 


IN '[' 111 -: I'OKIUDDEN LAND 

i]u’ road was for a space nearly lex cl. The IMalpa River, 
ninnini; from north \o south, was ciossccl. On the 
No])al ^i(le across tlie Kali tlic vegetation was luxuriant, 
while (*n the Kiiniaon side it was sparse and bare. 
I'arther on, another beautiful waterfall. 



THE XERPAXT ROAD 


The track now rose on a steep incline to 8120 feet 
ainonur hus^e rocks and bowlders. What with the gi- 
gantic snow-peaks, the pretty w'aterfalls, the weird char¬ 
acter of the country traversed, one got so interested in 
one’s surroundings that one forgot all about any difficulty 
of climbing. 

From barren hills and rocks the track suddenly be¬ 
came claytsh and sandy, and in a series of zig-zags 
well shaded by Tchuky Utislh and Ritch trees, with a 
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LAHMAKl CAMP 


thick undergrowth of scrul:) wood and stunted vegetation, 
we found ourseK'^cs down as low as 6750 feet, a>eending 
immediate!}' after in a very short distance to 8100 feet to 
Camp Lalimari. 

In olden times the path went o\'er the higlicst part of 
the cliff, and it took a good walker the whole day to 



THE NERPANI ROAD 


reach from one spring of water to the next—hence the 
name of “ waterless.” 

Here practically ended the JVerpajii (waterless track), 
and an involuntary shower-bath soon awaited tlie passer- 
b}, dienching liim to the skin, unless he was provided 
with waterjiroof and umbrella. The spray descended 
from a great height for a length of some thirty or forty 
yards, the road being very narrow and very slippery, so 
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tJiat proL^rcss was ]>articularly slow. The name of the 
waterfall was T'ir/c//. 

I he track, if not niore level, was nevertheless better 
after this to the sore-footed walker. It was less rocky, 
and devoid of the tiresome flights of stej3s. 

On lea\'ing Lahmari we immediately had a steep rise 
to 9600 feet, 'rheii a drop of 400 feet, and we found 



THE CHAI-r.EK PASS 


ourselves on the Buddi River, a tributary of the Kali. 
Just above the bridge was a magnificent waterfall, by 
the left side of which we found a kind of grotto hol¬ 
lowed out under a rock. The Shokas and Tibetans used 
It as a camping-ground. ' 

lo our right, high up on the cliff-side, was the pict¬ 
uresque village of Buddi (9300 feet), with its two and 
nee stoned houses. Below and over it in long zigzags 
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THE CHAl PASS 


could be seen the track ascendini^‘ to tiie tr)jj of Chai- 
Lek\ or Tcheto Pass, as the S]i(jka> call it. At bcarin;^.'> 
magnetic 170° we had the towering Xanijnn jjcak. >o 
high that I was told it could be seen e\’en from *\lmora 
and Ranikhet. 

Phen as we j^roceeded uj) the steep cla\ i.'^h track I 
could not, on looking back, help admiring the magnih- 



NAKKOW CO KOI-: BF.TWEKX TWO MOC NT AIN'S 


cent Kali valley, with its gigantic cliffs and gorges sur- 
mounted by lofty snow peaks. On that C 7 m/ Pa>s my 
two aneroids registered an altitude of 11,190 feet. I was 
now on a small, flat table-land. Darcy Pura, the richest 
Shoka trader from Buddi, had erected here a bargain- 
house for the purchase and exchange of borax, salt, wool, 
and other articles from Tibet. On the left side of the 
road a large cave in the rock had been walled and partly 
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rook'd over for tlie use of wife-seekers from the villages 
of lUiclcli and Garbyaiig. These houses were called 

and were an old institution among the Shokas, 
of which I shall have occasion to speak at length later 
on. As everywhere else, a few high poles with flying 
prayers and a bell had been placed near the pass. 
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A SERIKS OF MISFORTUNES — TIllETAN ATROCITIES OX llRri'R^H >11!- 
JIXTS—riHETAX EXACTIONS—REVOLTIXO CRl’EETV T(; OXK OF HI K 
MAJESIA'S SURJECrS — ASSAUEi OX A ISRIIISH OFFICEK— A S.MARF 
liRITISH ENVOV 


My arrival at Garbyang was watched by hundreds of 
men, women, and children, all squatting on the edge of 
the flat mud roofs of their habitations, while a few dozen 
people followed me respectfully to my camping-ground 
beyond the village. A large tent had been put u]d for me 
by Pundit Gobaria’s brother, who had been informed of 
coming by Anti Ram Sah, my banker at Almora. 
Air. G., Deputy Commissioner, arrived later. 

I was very anxious to make immediate arranuements 
to enter Tibet, but all my efforts to obtain reliable follow¬ 
ers were of little avail. 

I heard to my regret, a day or two later, tliat the plan 
of my journey, which with so much trouble and care 1 In ad 
kept secret, had been divulged to the Tibetan authorities. 
Misfortunes never come singly ! Against my will I had 
been advised to pay a certain sum at Almora, in exchange 
for which I received a letter of credit on Pundit Gobaria, 
a rich trader of Garbyang, who \vas to pay me the amount 
in silver. Unluckily, Gobaria was still absent in Nepal, 
and no one else could cash a check for the amount I 
wanted. This was tiresome — all the more so as I had 
counted on the money, I immediately sent a runner to 
Almora to have the sum in silver sent at once. This in¬ 
volved much publicity and considerable risk. 
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-\l>o (U'lay wns inevitable. All the passes were closed 
and fivsli snow was falling daily. It was just possible 
with tiuich difficulty hir a man to cross the Lippu Pass, but 
no baggage could be taken through. I made up my mind 
to remain a few days in Garbyang, and took this oppor¬ 
tunity to have a large Tibetan tent manufactured to shel- 



THE r.ATES OF GARBYANG 

ter my future followers—if ever I could find any—and it 
might help me. I calculated, to become friendly with the 

natives, among whom I hoped to find some willing fol- 

lowers. 

^^i^son, of the Methodist Evangelical Mission, 
A\ent to much trouble in trying to get together men for 
me, but, though his influence was and is considerable in 
Bias and Chaudas, his efforts were not crowned with sue- 
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CASES OF TIBETAN CRUELTY 


cess. Tlie Shokas know well how terribly cruel the J'ibc- 
tans arc. They ha\’e suffered at their hands more tlian 
once, and even of recent years tlie Go\'ernnient of India 
has had reported by its own officers cases of horrible tort¬ 
ures inflicted by the Tibetan authorities on liritish sub¬ 
jects captured by them on our side of the frontier. Some 
of the atrocities committed by tlie Lamas on British sub¬ 
jects arc revolting, and it is a matter of great regret and 
indignation to the Englishmen wlio visit these regions to 
think that the weakness of our officials in Kumaon has al¬ 
lowed and is allowing such proceedings still to go on. So 
incapable are they, in fact, that the Jong Pen of Taklakot, 
in Tibet, sends over, “with the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India,” his yearly emissaries to collect Land 
Kevenue"*^ from British subjects living on British soil. 

1 he Shokas hav^e to pay this tribute—and do so out of 
fear in addition to other taxes and trade dues iniqui- 
tously exacted by the Tibetans. 

On the slightest pretext the Tibetans arrest, torture 
mercilessly, fine, and confiscate property of British sub¬ 
jects on British territory. 

At the time of my visit there could be seen, in Gar- 
byang and other villages, British subjects (Shokas) who 
had been mutilated by the Tibetan authorities. 

Even Dr. H. Wilson, who had erected a dispensary at 
Gungi (one march beyond Garbyang), was lately threat¬ 
ened with confiscation — and worse perhaps — if he did 
not immediately comply with the exactions of the Tibe¬ 
tans. He declined to do so, and reported the matter to 
the Government, relying on a good rifle in the house and 
his many servants. His determination not to be intimi- 


The sums are now collected by the Political Peshkar and handed 
over in Garbyang to the Tibetans. 
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dated sccni> to ha\‘c Iiini temporary security, for the 

rihiaan^ are a." cowardlw when they tliink themselves 
mat('lK'd. a> the\’ are cruel. 

I.et me quote one e\am]:)]c of crucit}' wliich occurred 
as late as iSqO, A Shoka trader, undeniably a British 
subiect, had e'one o\’er tlie border, as is custcunarv with 

J ^ 

them dui'ino- the summer, to dispose of his merchandise 
in the d'ihetan market. 1 le and anotlier Slioka, also a 
British subje-ct, liad a cpiarrel. Aware tliat the first 
Slioka was wealthy, the 'ribetan authorities look tliis pre¬ 
text to aiavst him and impose ujion liim an exorbitant 
fmc. besides, the additional punishment of two hundred 
la.'>he.'', to be administcivd to him bv ortlcr of the fonf; 
Ben. 1 lie Shoka remonstrated, on the plea that he liad 
done no liarm, and that, beino* a Britisli subject, they had 
no right to so ])unish him. 1 he Jong Ben saw his orders 
executed, and further commanded his men to cut off the 
wivlched prisoners hands. lie was made o\er to two 


soldiers intrusted with the carrying-out of the .sentence. 
I iiey led him away to the place of punishment. Tlie 
Shoka was (if a powe'rful build and possessed courage. 
J hough half dead and co\'ercd with wounds, he o\'ercame 
lii> guaidians and escaped. 1 he alarm w^as instantly 
given and a large party of horsemen sent to capture him. 
'Bhey caught him up, and when at close range fired on 
him and wounded him in the knee, smashing- the knee- 
ca]>. lie \\as siniounded, pounced upon, beaten merci¬ 
lessly, and, last but not least, all Ins fingers were one by 
one ciushed into pulp between two heavy stones. Jn 
this condition he was dragged before the Lamas, only to 
be decajiitated ! J\Ii. Sturt, an able and just officer, w’ho 
was then Deputy Commissioner at Almora, became ac¬ 
quainted with these facts, and, having fully ascertained 
their accuracy*, reported them to the Goyernment, strono-- 
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ATTACK ON A BRITISH OITHCKR 


ly aclvisinj4 imtiiediate action against tlic Tibetans lor 
this and other cruelties that were constantly taking i^lace 
frontier, 1 hough it a\ as undcnialDl\ jii o\ ed that 
the victim was a Britisli subject, the Government of India 

took no steps in the matter. 

The same year, 1896, Lieutenant Gaussen, who on a 

shooting-trip tried to enter Tibet by the l^ippu Pass, was 



MAT AN S1N<; CHAIMiASSI 


Naki:n(.;iiIki chaprassi 


surrounded by d ibetan soldiers, and he and his servants 
were seriously ill-treated. The British officer received a 
nasty wound on his forehead, and one of his servants, who 
behaved heroically, was so cruelly handled that to-day, two 
years later, I hear he is still an invalid. 

Mr. J, Larkin, Deputy Collector at Almora, was then 
despatched to the frontier. No better man could have 
been sent. Firm, just, and painstaking, he became popu¬ 
lar and much respected among the Shokas. He listened 
to their troubles and sufferings ; he administered justice 
wherever possible. He refused audience to no one, and 
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cliiiino* Ivis ilyitii; \isit Ix'camc well acquainted witli the 
cniintry. the people, and all that went on. The poor 
Shokas felt nnich relieved, tliinking that at last the 
'i'ihetan al>ii>es would be jMit an end to. Thev were 
not nnVlaken, at least foi* a time. 'I'he Jong Fen of 
laklakot was called upon to an^wer for his many mis¬ 
deeds. He refused an interview. Mr. Larkin sent word 
aci OSS the ])or(ler that lie would have no trifling and 
that he must come, upon wliich the Jong Pen, with 
his othcers and Lamas, crossed the snowy Lippu Pass. 
Itembling with feai- and bending io\v to the <»‘round the 
Tibetans, with abject servility, mUered tl.e tent of’our 
British envoy, ddu* account of the interview, which I 
iccerved m full from a Shoka gentleman who was pres- 
<-nt a^ inteipieter, is amusing and curious, showino^ the 
mutability and hypocrisy of the Tibetans. In thcMono-- 
run, and being well acquainted with the cowardice of hTs 
visitors. Mr. I.arkin not only obtained redress on everv 
point, but gave the Jong Pen and his officers a sever'e 
laiangue. The result of the interview was that the col- 
TCtion of the Land Revenue should be put a stop to, and 

lat I ibetan law should no more be administered on our 
side of the frontier. 

Ur. Larkin’.s visit to Bhot was cut .short by ur<Tent 
oideis to return inimecliatclv to Almora 

Doouk'r ' '«97). Mr. G.. 

ficcr P'cviousof- 

TcrUu J 'O'e Jong Pen, witen summoned. 

The unsh°t in his place. 

the Shokas to'tl"’ t'm' P^'d by 

Peshkar ta.x-collectors through tlie 

and tTshm^wlt^mm^ha^t^ "lany. 

came that the natives, who had never 
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had any protection from our Government, were disinclined, 
notwithstanding the temptations I offered them, to brave 
the dangers of Tibet. I, wlio later on suffered so mucli 
through being betra^'ed by Shokas, am the first to forgive 
and not to blame them. Though nominally our subjects, 
their actual rulers are the Tibetans, and we do no thing to 
protect them against the exactions and tortures of the in¬ 
truders. Why, then, should we expect them to be faithful 
to us The Shokas are not treacherous bv nature, but 
they are compelled to be deceitful to protect their lives 
and their homes. Properly treated, these honest, gentle, 
good-natured mountaineers would assuredly become loyal 
and trustworthy subjects of her Majesty. 


CIIAI^TRR XII 
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Iv I tX In. C t ^ on hearing- of niy proposed 
isit, sent threats that he would confiscate the land of any 

man who came in my 
employ, besides men¬ 
aces of “ floueino-” 
and subsequent “ be¬ 
heading" of myself 
and anv one can oh t 
with me. Personal¬ 
ly I paid little atten¬ 
tion to these intimi¬ 
dations. 

Consultino- the cal- 

endar one dav — a 

thing I did witligreat 

regularity^ in these 

regions—I made out 
that It was the ist of June, and I then remembered that 

tic ollowing day would be my birthday. Pcasts were 

scarce in these high altitudes, and the prospect before me 

was that they would in the near future be oven scarcer. 

It tlicrefore occurred to me that I could not better while 

away a day at least of this weary waiting than by treating 
iny'sclf to a real big feast. 

Chanden Sing was despatched round tlie village t. 
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sri'i'i'inion ii]) to mv tent all the local I Unn a^ (I radt-^l >i. m| >li-). 
Rice, tlonr, eight ])OU)ul> of 1 ml ter ( qnantily 

of ltnn]J >ugar, pep]K'r, >aU, and a fat "heep ua-rc pina Iri-ed. 
'The latter \va-> forthwith beheaded. >hiniK‘c], and drr-'^'-d 
in the a])pi'o\-ed fa.'^hion b\'the faithtid b haiuh n Sing, wlto 
wa> indeed a ]aek-of-all-trades. 
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keci 3 er, and I intrusted niy chaprassis with the jt)b of 


stowing away the provisions, for which }3ur]30sc a recess 
Hinder tile nati\'e low bedstead served to perfection, hold¬ 


ing as 


it did 


tlie different-sized \'essels, witli the bac/iri 


(sheep) in i)ieces, and tlic rice, flour, butter, etc. 


W’liile tlii .s was being done 1 worked away hard at writ¬ 
ing, and, getting interested, continued at it till an early 
liour of the morning ; I got tired at last, and, wrapping 
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niNsclf up in iny blanket, I soon went to sleep next to a 
lu-ap of stones piled up by the cautious Chanclen Sino-. 

■' Saliib, liad ])een his warnint^, “ tiiere are many luingry 
dogs al)out. If they come, liere are a few missiles ready 
for them." and he pointed at the ammunition. 

" All right ; good-night,” 

1 he wisdom of this was soon aj^parent, for I had not 
slept long when I was aroused by the hollow sound of 
lip-smacking-. a]>parent]y arising from more than one 
mouth, accompanied by the movement of the stretched 
catnas l)cd on which I was lying. Jumping to my feet, 

I alighted upon a H\’ing mass c)f unwelcome guests; but 
before I e\*en realized wliat had been going cm, they had 
scamjiercd away, tlie brutes! carrying between their tio-lit- 
1 )' closed jaws a last mouthful of my dainties. 

1 lie ammunition at my disj>osal was quickly used up_ 

a poor revenge, even when I heard the veil of a doo- I hap¬ 
pened to hit in the dark. On striking a match, I found 
the large brass bowls emptied, the rice and flour scattered 
all over the tent, and the sheep practically vanished. 

I determined not to be done out of this piece of in¬ 
dulgence, which now seemed desirable beyond words aU 
though I crawled back into my blanket, and found‘for 
a while oblivion in sleep. I was no sooner up in the 
morning than I planned a new banquet But in the nick 
o timcMMr. G., who had gone a march farther, returned 
^\ 11 ns escort of policemen, moo 7 ishccs, pundits, and chap- 

‘ Never mind, Landor.” said he, kindly, when I had 

oc iim o m) tioublc, “you come and dine with me, 

lese chaps shall get you up a special dinner in their 
own way. 

iMy stores were put under tribute, instead of the native 
unyas, and we had a very excellent meal indeed. We 
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had Bovril sou}j and Irisli mast nuitton, ]k it it-cl 

lom'Lic, roast chicken, I'iL'antic swan eeus i)c)ac]u-(l <ni 
ancliovy toast, jam omelette, chow-chow |)reser\’cs, ^ini^er 
Ijiscnits, boiled rhubarb, and what not else' rememberod 
by me with dcs[)erate lon^in^ in tin* neai' futui'c, whon 
any of these dainties would have been likt.‘ manna from 



SHOKA HOUSES 

heaven. I must not forget, by-the-way, an excellent 
plum-cake of no small dimensions, crammed full of rais¬ 
ins and candy, wliicli I liad broinj^lit from Mrs. G. at 
Almora t<j her husband, and to which we, with blessings 
for her, did the fullest justice. 

1 hanks to Mr. G., and also to the fortunate coinci¬ 
dence of receiving a batch of letters from parents and 
friends, which reached me on that day by runner from 
hChela, I do not think that I could have spent a haj^picr 
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]:ii th(l;i\- aiiywlK’iv. and 1 knew well enough that these 
\\v]\- ti) l)e the la>( nminents of contentment—an end to 
the fh'>h-])ot> of lyg\-j)t. .\ftei' this I should be cut off 
from ci\'iIization, from comfort e\-en in its primitive form; 
and, to emphasize tin's fact, it happened that on the very 
moi-ning following my hiiahday Mr. G. left and continued 

his journev to /Mmoi'a. 

- 

1 he weatliei- was cold and rain fell in torrents, tlie 
tiu-rmometei- newr being ab(we 52’ during the warmest 
hours of (he day. My soaked tent stood in a regular pool 
of water, iKttwithstanding the double trenches round it, 
and several Shoka gentlemen had Ixdore asked me to 
abaiuU)n it asul li\'e in a liouse. They were all most anx¬ 
ious to extend to me hosjdtality, which I, not wishing to 
trouble them, and in order at all Iiazards to be cnlire- 
ly free and unhampered in my actions, courteously but 
fhmh (iLclined. Nevertheless, quite a deputation ar¬ 
rived on June 4th, renewing their request ; but I was deter¬ 
mined to have my way. In vain ! They would not see a 
sahib under cold canvas while they themselves had com¬ 
fortable homes, 'i'hey held a consultation. Unexpect¬ 
edly, and uotwilhManding my remonstrances, my loads 
were suddenly seized and carried triumphantly on the 
jacks of a long row of powerful Shokas towards the vil¬ 
lage* I had to f(dlow volcns. and from tliat day on 

1 grew through constant contact daily more convinced of 

the genuine friendliness and kind-heartedness of these 
]jeople. 

lo prevent niy coming back, they even pulled down 
le en , and, wet as it was. carried it awav. Zcheram 
and Ja.mal. two leading Shokas. held my hands and pat¬ 
ted me on the back as they led me with every sign of 
courtesy to my new dwelling. ^ 

ilms turned out to be a fine two-storied building with 
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nicel}^ carved wooden door and windows colored red and 
green. So great was the anxiety and fear of these f’cxxl 
people that 1 should turn back at this juncture, that some 
twenty outstretched hands seized me by tlie arms, while 
others pushed me from behind up a fiight of ten or 
twelve steps into the house, where I found myself the 
guest of my good friend Z eh cram. I was gi\-en tlie front 
of the first floor, consisting of two large clean rooms, 
with a very fair native bedstead, a table, and two or more 
moras (round cane stools covered with skin); and I had 
no sooner realized that I must stay than presents of 
sweets, preserved fruit, dried dates, and tea were brought 
for my acceptance—tea made in the Tibetan fashion with 
butter and salt in it 

Even if at first I had had slight apprehensions at the 
expression of such very unusual hospitalit3% these were 
soon dispelled, and I was proud to be assured by my host 
that I was the first Englishman (or, for that, European or 
American) who liad been allowed to enter the livino* nart 


of a Shoka house and partake of food in a Shoka dwell- 
ing. Tlie opportunity was too good to be lost, and I was 
sorely tempted to tarry among them, so as really to get 

an insight into their mode of living, their customs and 
manners. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SHOK.\ irOSiM I'A [,I I —HOW 1 O i:T A 1 NIJ ) MUffl I N Fr> li M AT I OX—OX A RE- 

mXXOI I'RINO. TRIP—A TKRkini.K SLIDE 


I iiLv are, indeed, Nature's gentlemen, these worthy 
Sliolcas, and as such they did all in their power to make 
my stay among them pleasant. It was a contest be¬ 
tween them as to who should entertain me first, and who 
should be the next. Invitations to breakfast and dinner 
literally poured in; and those convenient “sick Iiead- 
aclics, “colds, and ‘‘so opportune 
in more conventional parts, were of no avail here. No 
card, no friendly note bade one to come and be merry. 
Phey generally arrived cn masse to fetch me. Pulling 
and pushing played a not unimportant part in their urg- 
mg, and to decline was thus out of the cjuestion. Indeed, 
1 must confess there was but little inclination to decline 
on my ])art. When 3'ou arrived, 3^0111* host spread out 
fine mats and 1 ugs, of Tibetan and ancient Chinese man¬ 
ufacture, and often of great value. In front of a raised 
scat weie dis]:)la3x*d in shin3’^ brass bowls the various 
viands and delicacies which constituted the meal. There 
was rice always; there were curried mutton, milk, and 
cuid with sugai , then chapafis^ made in Hindustani fash¬ 
ion , and S/za/Cy a kind of sw’eet pancake made of flour, 
(butter), sugar or Iioney ; also Parsad, a thick paste 
of honey, burned sugar, butter, and flour, all well cooked 
togethei a daint}' morsel even for a jaded palate. 

I was in\aiiabl3 made to sit on the raised seat, which I 
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did cross - legged, while the crowd scjuatted rc''i)ectfLilI\' 
on the door round the room, fonnine: a ^einicircU* witli 
me in the centre* 1 i>eneralh’ ate with my hivoo in 
their own manner, a courtes}- the\’ i)articulai l\’ aj)]n'eciatcd; 
and although I must have seemed awkward to them m 
first. I soon acquired a sort of dexteril}' in manipulating 
hot food — meat and \'egetablcs, for instance — with m\- 
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hand. The trick is not very difficult, l^ut it rec|uires 
practice. You gather up your fi\'e fingers downward in 
the dish, seizing a mouthful, and with a rapid circular 
twist of the hand you collect as much sauce as you can 
round the morsel you have caught. W'itli a still more 
rapid movement, and before anything has time to drip 

between your fingers, you half drop and lialf throw it 
into your mouth. 


I soon found that I could, during these cordial repasts, 
enlivened as they were by moderate libations of and 


syrap (wine and spirit distilled from wheat), acquire con¬ 
siderable knowledge of anthropological and ethnological 
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ink iV'i, .uul L;'atlicr also much x’ahiable information about 
'Fibi-t anti its j>eopIe. I' hey became, in fact, in the few 
(]ay> I >j)ent amoni^’ tliem, confulin^* to such a clcirroe, 
and lookt^d upon me so mueli as one of themselves, that 
I >oon ol>tainetl the run t)f the whole place, d'hev came 
to confide their iri-ie\-ances and troubles; thck’ related to 
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me their legends and 
folk-lore. They sane to 
me tlieir weird sones 

*r> 

and tauglit me tlieir 
dances. They brought 
me to their marriaecs 
and strange funerals; 
tliey took me to their 
sick men, women, and 
children, or conyeyed 
them to me for cure. 
1 hus, to my delioht 
and with such unique 
chances, my observa¬ 
tions of a pathological, 
|:>hysiological. and an¬ 
atomical character be¬ 
came more interestine 
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have attempted to d 
scribe in a later cha|jter some of the thiners I was ab 
t(t note. 

-\ftci lingen'ng in Cxarbyang for several days, I paid c 

my two chaprassis, IMatan Sing and Narcngliiri, and th( 
returned to Almora. 


1 June 6th I stai ted on a journey towards the fron- 
tiei, with a \'iew to reconnoitre. 

rssin^ into Nepal territory below Chongur village, 
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and following upward the rig]it bank of the Kali Iviver 
in a direction of 320*^ (bcaring's magnetic), I reached Kanwa. 
a Shoka village on a liigli, cliff-like plateau under wliich 



meet the thi'cc rivers Kali, Taki, and Kuti. bhe K<ili 
turns suddenly to 37^ (bearings magnetic;, while tlie Kiiti 
River keeps a general 
direction of 325"' (bear¬ 
ings magnetic). 

Having crossed again 
into Kumaon, I struck 
camp at Gungi. Before 
entering the village, I 
passed Dr. Wilsons dis¬ 
pensary, not tlien com¬ 
pleted. In the village 
the houses were deco¬ 
rated with long poles 
joined by strings, from 
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which hung and flew 
gayly in the breeze hun¬ 
dreds of wind prayers. 

I h e dwellings wc re 
mostlv of the ancient, 
pure Shoka architect¬ 
ure, and not so fine or 
so clean as those in 

Garbyang. The place was picturesque, clear-cut against 
the curious background of the dome-like mountain, the 
Nabi Shankom, a peak of uncommon beauty, with its gray 
and reddish striped strata. Near it on another mountain 
IS the Gungi Shankom, a gigantic quadrangular rock of a 
warm yellow and reddish color, not unlike a huge tower. 
When 1 reached its foot, the sun was casting his last dying 


rays on it, and the picture was so magical that I was temi:)t- 


I.—o 
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0(1 Ic* >k('tch it. A> I ^at llictv, tlic .sliadow of tlic coming 
nio'ht rose liiu'hcr and hitj-hcr on the mountain-side, tintinc: 
it violet blue, and above it the Ciunq;i Shankom stood re- 
.splendent in all its glory like a tower of fire — till night 
descended, covei'ing the mountain first, and little b)^ little 
the (lungi Shankom itself. I shall not easily forget this 
sight. 

I slept under nn* little d'abri^ and found it de¬ 

lightfully- cosev and warm. 

At lo A..M. the ne.xt day I raised camj:>. The elevation 
licre was 10,940 feet. Interesting was the C/iiraJii^ a col¬ 
lection of tombs, five in number, made of slabs of white 
stone with poles ])laced vertically u]X)n them, and from 
the summit of which hung Hying prayers. The Kuti 
River to my left was wide and rapid. On the opposite 
bank the village of Ronkan (11,100 feet) made a pretty 
vis-a-vis to the Nabi village on our side of the stream, 
at the same elevation, and directly under the lee of the 
Nabi Sliankom. 

As I rose gradually along the river course the vegeta- 
ti(.>n grew sparse, and in front of me there remained noth¬ 
ing but barren rocks and high snowy peaks. The spot 
where, from opposite sides, the Gunkan River and the 
Nail River throw themselves into the Kuti River is most 
picturesque. 1 here are on the water’s edge a few pine- 

trees, but above there is nothing but wilderness—rock and 
ice and snow. 

I soon came upon much snow, and places where the 
I lack aloiig the mountain-side was uncliscoverable. Walk- 

4 ^ 

mg was tiresome enough on the loose shingle and shale, 
but it became worse when I actually had to cut each step 
into the frozen snow. I he work was tedious to a degree, 
and the progress slow. After a while I noticed a series 
of lofty snow tunnels over the raging stream, which is 
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earlier in tlic season co\’crcd cntirAv l^V a vault of icv atxl 
snow, The lii ghcr I got the harder and more ^lippeio' 
i»;rew the snow. I'lie soles of m\’ sh(te> liavimj." l>erome 
soaked and frozen, made walk i net ver\' difficult. At 
I 2,000 feet, beinet about three hundred feet al>o\ e thr 
str<!ani, I had to cross a particukirU' extensive snow-field. 
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liard frozen and rising at a very steep angle. Some of 
my coolies had gone ahead, the others weie behind. Not¬ 
withstanding the track cut by those ahead, it was neces¬ 
sary to recut each step with one’s own feet, so as to j)re- 
vent slipping. This was best done by hammering sev eral 
times into the white sheet with the point of one’s shoe 
until a cavity was made deep etiough to contain the fotft 
and to support one upright. It ought to be done care¬ 
fully each time, but I fear I had not the patience for that. 
I thought 1 had found a quicker method, and, by raising 
my knee high, I struck the snow witli my heel, leaving 
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iviv foot plcinlotl until tlic oilier one liacl ]j\' the* same 
j)ro(a‘>'; cut the next >te|). 

It w.is in L;'i\in;_;' one of tliese vir^oi'OLis tliLimps that I 
hit a s]H)t where, iincler a thin coating' of snow, was Iiard ice. 
My fool, failing in its grip. s]i])pecl. aiul the imjiulse caused 
me to lose ni}' lialance. I slid down the steep incline 
at a terrific pace, accompanied in my involuntar\' tol^og- 
ganing o\'er ice and snow by tlie screams tif my liorror- 



C'MIKAM 


stiicken coolit's. I realized that in another moment I 
should be pitched into the stream, which would have 
meant being carried under the long tunnel of ice to meet 
tcitain death beneath it. In those few seconds I found 
time to s])ccu]ale even as to whether those stones by the 
watei s edge would stop me, or whether the impetus must 
riing me jDast them into the river. I attempted to get a 
gi ip in the snow with my frozxn fingers, to stem myself 
\\ ith my heels, but with no success, when I saw ahead of 
me a large stone rising above the snow. With desperate 
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tension of every nerve and muscle, I knew as I aj^proached 
it, with the foaming water yonder, tliat it was niy only 
hope. I consciousl}^ straightened in)- legs for tlie contact, 
d'he bump was tremend()us, and seemed to shatter every 
bone in m)' body. But it stopped me, and I was saved 
only a few feet from the water’s edge — miraculously, al- 
tliough fearfully bruised, with no bones broken. 

My fingers were cut by the ice and bleeding; my clothes 
were torn. When I was able to stand, I signalled to the 
frightened and wailing coolies above to go on, and I mv- 
self proceeded along the watercourse until I found a spot 
from which I could regain the upper track. 



SHOKA CHILD SMLARKD WI'IH liUTTEK, AND LEFT 
TO ABSORB BUTTER IN THE SUN 
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CHAPTER XIV 


,\ i'At \vi u i<« >rr i-' to lu-iiivi — hANt.i'.us axd I’I'rii.s on imf 

'-NmW \N|) li I — lllAK A N I • oV/rA'W A - I'A 1 K ) Ni; — A 'II KINO (.'IJMI’. lO 
M I ’I I Ml iiM 1 Al’-K OK A KUlIHli: 


A'i- Kuli I lialtod and sunmioncd the loadinir natives to 
inv tent. W'ould it 1)0 i)ossil)lo, I asked them, to get over 
tlie Eumpiya Paxsor the still higher Mangshan ? The first 
\> a rare])' lrc(|uented pass on the way to Ciyancnia, the 
other a l)igh and most di til cult pass by wliicli it is possi¬ 
ble, though not easy, to reach tlie Rakstal Lake by the 

i. ' ^ ^ 

jungle without going near a I'ibetan settlement or en¬ 


campment. 


“ Xk>. " was tlie decided answer from all tlie Shokas. 
“ I he snow is now too deep, k resh snow falls daily. For 
another fortnight at least no liuman being can get across. 
'To attempt it will mean losing one's life. At tlieir best, 
during one montli in summer, those two passes are ardu¬ 


ous and dangerous. Now it would be mere folly to at¬ 
tempt their ascent. " 

W ith my distressingly sceptical nature I believe little 
that I do not see. I started next morning' to observe for 
m\self. Mv bearings were roughU' northwest. Seeing 
me determined, several of the Kutial Shokas changed 
their mind and volunteered to follow me. They were of 
considcral)te hel[) in many dangerous places. Here and 
there a few paces of narrow track were uncovered, other¬ 


wise we went long distances on frozen snow, over preci¬ 
pices down which it was almost fatal to look. 



Dii'i'iciM/i' rR.\\'];LLiX(; 


I lie luck)' liair-brcacllh escape of the preN'ioU'^ (la\- rf>n' 
Irilniled to make me lose coiitkleiici-, not in nu'-vll. Inii in 
that white emblem of purity and innocence, in i'ealit\- the 
most treacherous substance in creation. I ,'-(»(.n found 
that wherever there was snow there wa> tianible. In 
spots wliere the snow was ]:)arlicularly hard fr«>/en we 
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dared not attemj^t to walk on the stee]:>, slij^perv surface, 
and we liad to descend to the ri\'er, which was here 
bridged over comjiletelv witli ice and snow. Crossiim-, we 
would attempt prot^ress on the other side, and, ha\ iny^ pro¬ 
ceeded witl’i flifficult\'for a few hundred \'ards, would ha\’e 
to retrace our steps and trv the first bank attain. W e thus 
crossed and recrossed tlie Kuti Ri\'er more tlian lialf a 
dozeii times, each cross! nj^ be ini;' preceded b\' a jnecipitous 
descent and immediately f(jllf)wcd bv a steep ascent. 1 he 
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I racks in tlic ice by tlie water-side were constant and 
pei ilous. and we did not risk remaininc^ near tliem lonircr 




tlian was nece>saiy. In six or sc\’en liour.s we had walked 
a distance of less llian four miles. Leaving: tlie Kuti 
Ri\'er and it)llowine; due north the course of a tributary, 
the K am be Is In o, we crossed o\'er to its farther bank and 
pitclied our tents at an altitude of 13,420 feet. 

rhere remained a few' hours of da^dight w’licn w'c ar- 
riN’etl, and I employed them by ^'oini^' after Thar^ox Tehr^ 
and (i/ntni/* (Ilimalilyan cliamois) a couple of miles 
farthei'. I rose to 15,000 feet on a nccdle-like peak tow'er- 
in<4 o\er the sj^ot wliere. in a narrow, picturescpie gorge, 
the I ongv.u j^angti enters the Kuti River. The sources of 
the 'rongv.u pangti are about a tliousand feet hieher than 
tlie spot where it meets the Kuti River, and the stream 
has its birth from the melting snows, descending precip¬ 
itously and at a yery short distance into the laroer river. 

The rocks are here furred with saltpetre, and it is said 
to be a favorite spot for Thar. 

I enjoyed my trip so much that, rising with the sun, 
I started on the following morning to repeat my experi¬ 
ence. iMoreover, I w’anted to climb to some high point 
wherefrom I could make certain wdiethcr it was possible 
to proceed immediately across the Himahlyan range, or 
whcthci it was advisable to wait patiently until the snow 

Tlic uhuf al \s, tlic Himahly;in cliamois, found at even coniparativelv 
lou elevations. 1 licy are (generally seen in herds, with the c.xception of 
the oldest males, whicli arc usually met with alone. It is not uncommon 
to sec as many as ci»ht or ten togctlier. especially during their feeding 
time, shortly after sunrise and an hour or two before sunset. 

Ihai, or lehr (male), and jahral (female), is tlie true and proper wild 
f.,oat of the higher Himahlyan range. It is rarely found lower than 7000 
feet, and often as higli as 15.000 feet above sea-level. Those found at 
lower elevations do not possess quite such a luxuriant growth of hair, nor. 

am told, arc their curved horns quite so long. They climb about preci¬ 
pices and dangerous spots with the greatest case. 
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had to some c.xtcnt cli>a]:ipeare(L I walked four niile'> 
from cam]:), reaching* an altitude of 16,000 feet. The ac¬ 
cent wa.'> rather tiring. Ihwing wounded a d'har, 1 went 
after it up a fatiguing snow-field at a >|>eed loo great to 
be comfoi table at >uch a \*er\' high elc\ation. W hen 1 
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<»],)► SIHiKA WOMAN' N.MoKIXU 


reached the to]>, 1 was out of breath and the d'har too far 
off for a second sliot. 

I he \*icw this high jjoint commanded was stu] 5 endou>. 
For ndles and miles—and it seemed hundreds of miles— 
snow, snow, nothing but snow! I'herc stood jolinkan 
Mount rising above 19,000 feet. On cither side of the 
Kuti River were peaks as high as 20.000 f(‘et and nuire. 
I lei'c and there the wlilte sheet that covered the stir- 
round ing country seemed almost greenisli. d'hose spots 
were glaciers, and I saw many of them, feeding as they 
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<in the numerous streams Howinf^ into tlie Kuti River. I 
retui'iu'cl to camj) foi' lunch. It was useless to proceed 
ancl e\'en more useless I'emainin^ still, I o-ave orders to 


rai^e the camp, and at 2 p.m. we were under way 
Kuli. 



J he day had been an unusually warm one, and the 
surface oi the snow, so hard the previous day, was now 

soft and watery. Se\’cral of the snow bridges had al- 
reatl)' disappearetl. 

i had descended to the river preceded by some of my 
c oolie>. I W(.) of them just in front of me were crossin*^ 
o\'ci the stieain on a thick and broad arcliway of ice. I 
was waiting for them to be safely across. "When the 
men had nearly reached the other side they noticed a 
j)eculiar vibration underfoot Scrambling away as best 
they could, they gave the alarm. 

I diew back hastily. In the nick of time! for with a 
deafeiiing roar like magnified thunder, echoed from cliff 
to clifi: down went the bridge. The huge pieces of ice, 
only a moment before forming part of the vault, were 
now swept away b)' the furious stream and thrown with 

tremendous force against the next bridge, which quivered 
under the terrible clash. 

1 lircc (lays’ niarching over the same route brought me 

back to Garbvano;. 



CHANDEN SING AND THE DAKU 
liOLLING Ul* MV BEDDING 
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CHAPTER XV 


AX EARTHQUAKE —CURIOUS XOMOXS OF THE XAl'IVKS_A SHMKA 

TAILOR AND HIS WAVS—THE ARRIVAL OF SILVER CASH—I'Wo ROCK^ 
IX I HE KALI—ARRO(}ANCE OF A IT BET AX SI‘V 


On hearing that Dr. Wilson was now in Garb^^ang I 
went to call upon him. Squatted on soft Chinese and 
Tibetan mats and rugs, we were enjoying cup after cup 
of tea and devouring chapatis, when suddenly tlic whole 
building began to shake and rumble in the queerest 
manner, upsetting teapot and milk, and sending the cha- 
patis roaming to and fro all over the room. 

Leaving Dr. Wilson to save our precious beverage, I 
pulled out watch and compass to notice duration and di¬ 
rection of the shock. It was undulatory, very violent, 
and oscillating from south-southwest to north-northeast. 
T he duration was exactly four minutes two seconds. The 
earthquake began at 5.20 p.m. and ended at 5h. 24m. 2s. 

“ It strikes me that it would have been wise to have 
gone out of the house,” said I. “ It is a wonder the 
building did not collapse. My cup is full of mud and 
debris from the ceil ing.” 

“ I have saved the tea for you!” said the doctor, trium¬ 
phantly, lifting in his muscular hands the teapot, which 
he had carefully nursed. He had soon discovered my 
devotion to the yellow liquid. 

We were quietly going on with our refreshment when 
a band of excited Shokas broke into the room. 


* The ceilings of Shoka houses are plastered with mud. 
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•• Sahil)! ^ahib ! whore has it gone ? cried they in a 
chorus, stretching tlieir hands towards me and then fold¬ 
ing tlicm in sign of prayer. " Sahil) ! tell us whcie it has 

pi 

UjolIC . 

‘ .-What?" reioined I. amused at their suspense. 

■■ Did you not feel the earth shake and cjuiver; e.\- 

claiincd astounded \-isitors. 

Oh ve.s, but tliat is iu)thing." 



A \Vh LI -A rTKN'1 >K1 * .SLH'XiL 


“ Oh no, sahib ! That is the precursory notice of 
some t’real calamity, d he ‘ sj^irit under the earth is 

wakini^ up and is shakiivj^' its 1;)ack. 

“ I would rather it shook its back than mine,” said I, 

jokine,'! y. 

“ C)r mine,” added the doctor, lightly, much to the as 

tonisliment of our awe-stricken callers. 

“Which wav did it J^o?” repeated the impatient 


Shokas. 

I pointed towards the north-northeast, and they gave a 
.si<>h of satisfaction. It must have proceeded to tlie other 
side of the Himahlyas. 
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THE EARTH-OEIMON OF 'I'HF: SHOKAS 

It appears, according to the primitive notions of the 
Shokas, that inside the earth lives in a torpid condition 
an evil spirit in the shape of a gigantic reptile. 1 he 
rumbling preceding an earthquake i>, to tiie Shoka 
mind, nothing else than the heavy breathing of the mon¬ 
ster previous to waking, whereas the actual shock is 
caused by the brute stretching its limbs. \Vhen fully 
awake the serpent-like demon darts and forces its wa>- in 
one direction, compelling the earth to quake all along it.', 
subterranean passage, often causing by so violent a pro¬ 
cedure great damage to property and loss of life, not tu 
speak of the fear and terror which it strikes in man and 
beast should the capricious si)irit by chance make a ie- 
turn journey to the spot below the earth's crust directly 
underfoot. It is curious and interesting, in analyzing 
these crude notions, to find that, independently of the 
cause attributed to its origin, the Shokas arc aware of 
the fact that an earthquake “ travels in a certain di¬ 
rection. Moreover, common symptoms of the approach 
of a violent earthquake, such as depression and heaviness 
in the atmosphere, which they attribute ^ a feverish 
state of the giant reptile, are readily recognized by t*iein. 

On my return to civilization some months later 1 dis¬ 
covered that on the same day a violent shock was felt all 
over India, causing considerable damage, especially m 

Calcutta. , 

I had on first arriving in Garbyang ordered a tent, and 

the tailor who was intrusted with its manufacture had, 
after several days* intoxication, completed it. It was on 
the Tibetan pattern, with picturesque ornaments in blue. 
He had also been making me some Nepalese clothes, and 
these really turned out quite a success—no small wonder, 
considering the way he went to work. 1 had given iim 
cloth and lining, which he took away with him, but le 
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ncw r U()u])]c(l to take my n’lcasure I He simply assured 
me that tire suit would Ijc ready on the following day. 
'I'hi wa>, of cour>e. not the ca>e. and on the next after¬ 
noon and for six consecutive day> he jilaced himself in a 
>lale of ho]>eles> intoxication under my window, singing 
and making comical salaams each time I. after tlie custom 
of tile countrv. threw somethima at him to induce him to 
lto awav. ()n tlie se\cnth dav I cau^lit him and shook 
him b\' the ears, explaining that it the clothes were not 
reach' Ijefore nightfall I woidd, in defaidt of other tailors, 
sew them mv.-'elf. 

" I ha\'e a drop too much in me, confessed the amus¬ 
ing ra>cal. ‘ I will go to sleei3 now. \\ hen I wake in 
the afternoon I sliall be sober and will finish my work. 
Do not be angrv, sahib. If onh' vou drank vourself, 
sahib, you would know how lovely it is to be drunk.” 
His phihx^ophy did not agree with mine. hut I felt sure 
that I had so far impressed him that he knew he must 
risk some iiersonal violence if he delavcd much lon<rer. 
Sure enough, late in the ex'ening he came with his work. 

I low the\' wdl ht I do not dare to guess," I remarked 
to Dr, Wilson, "considering the condition the man has 
been in while making them, and taking into account that 
he never measured me nor tried them on. After all, 
Nepalese clotlies should be tiglit-fitting all over." 

W onderful as it may seem, the clothes fitted like a 

man was a genius. Anyhow, he 
was intemperate enough to have been one. 

One day 1 had gone for a walk along the deserted road 
from the village. I was about a mile and a half from the 
inhabited part when three men w’ho had been fast ap- 
]3roaching stood with blunt swords in front of me. They 
wa\ed their blades clumsily, and shouted at the top of 
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MY MONEY ARRIVES 


their voices in an excited manner, “ / Rupiya T 

(Rupees! Rupees!) Without thinking of the money that 
1 had sent for and expected to receive, I look tlieir at¬ 
titude as a threatening demand for the cash i might liaxe 
on me. d'hey were really grotesejue in their gesticula¬ 
tions, and 1 bruscfuely pushed by them and continued niy 
constitutional. \\ hen they 
saw me depart they scurried 
away hastily towards Ciarlj- ^ . . 

yang, and I gave the occur¬ 
rence no further thought. On 
mv return to llie \’illage, how- 
e\er, some hours later, a 
crowd of Shokas came up to 
me announcing that my mon- 
ey had arrived, and that the 
scared messengers, not daring 
to come near me a second 
time, had gone to Dr, \\ il- 
son’s house. There I found 
a pcou and two chapi'assis, 
the tl’iree men I had met on 
the road. They had brought 
a sum of eighteen hundred 
rupees in silver, nearly all in 
two-anna and four-anna pieces 

(sixteen annas to a rupee), which I had sent for from 
my banker, Anti Ram Sab, at Almora, and which it had 
taken three men to carry, owing to its weight. 

After an easy explanation with these three very peace¬ 
ful highwaymen, the silver was conveyed to my room, and 
the greater part of the night had to be spent in count in 
the diminutive coins and packing them up in rolls of te 
rupees each. 
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]u>t Ih Iow Darbyani; in the Kali River were, among a 
nias> ol others, two large rocks in the centre of the 
stream. I'hese two rocks were constantly watched by 
tile Shokas. I'he Kali, though named after a small 
spring below its real source, is, like most of its tributa- 
ries. mainlv fed by melting snows. The greater C[uantity 
of water descends from the Jolinkan, the Lumpiya, the 
Mangshan, the Lippu, and the l inker passes. 'I'he first 
four are in Kun/iaon, the last in Nejjal. It stands to rea¬ 
son that the warmer the weather the greater is the quan- 
tit\- of snow melting o!y the ]>asses, and therefore the 
liiu'her the level of the river. \\ hen the two rocks are 
altogether under water all the passes are known to be 
o]>en.'^‘ 

Dm ing the time I was in (larbvang I never had the 
luck to see this, hut the level of the river was daily rising, 
and the time of tiresome expectation was certainly relieved 
bv many amusing and a few awkward incidents. 

Maving once been informed of my plans, the Jong Pen 
of I'aklakot, in Tibet, was kept fully acquainted witli my 
movements. His spies went daily backward and for¬ 
ward with details about me. This my friends confided 
to me regularlv. One of these emissaries, a stalwart Tib- 
etan, m<.)re daring than the rest, actually had the impu¬ 
dence to enter my room and to address me in a boister- 
ous tone of voice. At first I treated him kindly, but he 
became more and more arrogant, and informed me, before 
several frighteiied Shokas to whom he was showing off, 
that the British soil I was standing on was Tibetan prop¬ 
erty. I he British, he said, w’^ere usurpers and only there 
on sufferance. He declared that the English were cow- 


* N.H.—The Lippu Pass, the lowest of all. may be crossed with difficulty 
ncarlv all tlic ^'ear round. 
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ards and afiaid of the Tibetans, oven if tliey o|.presM.-d tli.- 

Shokas. ... 

'I'his remark was too much for me. aiul il miL^lit any¬ 
how liave been unwise to allow it o. pa^> uncliallen-va. 
Throwing myself on him. 1 grabbed In in l)y hi- ]ngtail, 
and landed in hi> face a number of blows .-traight ii<an 



tlie shoulder. When I let him c>o he 

crying, and inri])lorcd my pardon. Once and for all to 
disillusion the Tibetan on one or two points, I made him 
lick my shoes clean with his tongue, in the presence of 
the assembled Shokas. I his done, he tried tt> scamper 
away, but I caught him once more by his pigtail and 
kicked him down the front steps which he had dated to 

come u]> unasked. 

lO.^ 






1\ rill{ KORHIDDJ’N LAXn 


ChaiiLk-n Siiitr ]inj)]:)cncd to be baskintjj iii the sun at 
the foot, nncl, >ecini^ the hated foreigner make so con- 
teni]>til)le an exit, leaped cm liim like a cat. He had heard 
me saw ' -J <’ aduii hnra crab ' (That man is very bad). 
That ^\•a^ enough for him, and before the d'ibetan had re¬ 
gained his feet m\' bearer covered his ani^ular features 
witli a perfect shower of l:)lo\\s. In the excitement of the 
moment. Chanden Sine^, thinking himself cpiite tlie liero, 
bee.an even t<> sh\’ luiire stones at his teri'or-strickcn victim, 
and at last, getting hold of his pigtail, to drag him round 
tile \ ard—until 1 interfered and stojipcd the sj)ort. 
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AllRUl'T UNDIXG —SOLOS—SN[OKlNO —WHEN MAKKIAGK l> lONllM- 
P LAI- E U —THE DRl^A XG— A I) U I TER V — PUNISH .M RN'l' 


One Shoka institution, surprisin 

pie, but nevertheless, to my way 

ly sensible and advantageous, is 

the Ram bang, a meeting-place or 

club where girls and young men 

come together at night for the 

sake of better acquaintance prior 

to entering into matrimoii}'. Each 

* 

village possesses one or more in¬ 
stitutions of this kind, and they 
are indiscriminately patronized by 
all well-to-do people, who recog¬ 
nize the institution as a sound 
basis on which marriage can be 
arranged. The Rambang houses 
are either in the village itself, or 
half-way between one village and 


g in a primitive i>eo- 
of thinking, eminent- 



the next, the young women of a shoka bkautv 

one village thus entering into 

amicable relations with the young men of the other, and 
vice ve7‘sa. I visited many of these in company with 
Shokas, and found them very interesting. Round a big 
fire in the centre of the room men and women sat in 
couples, spinning wool and chatting merrily, for eveiy- 
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thin^' ri]>j)C'aro(l fk'corous and clK-crful. Wd’tli the small 
h(>ui*.'> of tin' morniim’ tliev semned te become more sen- 


ti men tab and lien an 

K ^ 


sinu'iim' soims witliout instrumental 


aciaimpaniment. the ri>e and ball 
waa'rd and hauntiiur to a deirree. 


of the voices soundimr 
d'he Shoba men and 


\\‘omen possess >oft, musical \'oices, and tlie 
which they utter are not simply a series of notes 


sounds 

emitted 



throny^li the throat, but, as it were, the vibration of ini- 
})ressions cominer from the heart and transmitted by 
means of their voices to others. Kastern in its cliarac- 


ter, the Slioka music is pleasing to the Western ear, not 
because it j^ossesses cpiick progressions, flourishes, or any 


elaborate technicalities, but because it conv^cys the im¬ 
pression of reality and feeling*. I'he responsive duets, 
sung by a )oung* man and answered by a girl, pleased me 
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most. All their songs are plaintive, and contain modu¬ 
lations of the voice so mysteriously charming in effect, 
and so good in tone, tliat thev reallv affect one pro- 
foundly. They only sing when the mood take> tliem ; 
never with a view to please others, but always simjjK to 
crive vent to their emotions. Their love-songs generaliy 
open with a sentimental recitative, and then change into 
actual singing, with frequent modulations from (me key 
into another. The time is irregular, and thougli certain 

rhythmical peculiarities recur con¬ 
stantly, vet each performer gives 
to what he sings so strong a per- 
sonalitv of execution as to make 
it almost an individual composi¬ 
tion. Anv' one hearing Shokas 
sing for the first time would im- 
agine that each singer was impro- 
visin«r as he went along, but on 
closer comparison it will be found 
that musical i^hrases, certain fa- 

• ^ SlIOKA KAR- 

Kixr, vorite passages and modulations rinc. 
in the voice, constantly recur not 
only in each song, but in all songs. They seem all of 
them based on the same doleful tune, probably a very 
ancient one, and only the different time in which it is 
given, and the eccentricities of tlie singer, give it a sei> 
arate and special character. One characteristic of Shoka 
songs—as of so many other Oriental tunes—is that they 
have no rounded ending, and this, to my ears, rather 
spoiled them. A similar abrupt break is a feature of 
their dances and their drum - beating. The song sud- 
denly stops in the middle of the air with a curious grat¬ 
ing sound of the voice, and I could not obtain an}' en¬ 
tirely satisfactory explanation of this; the onl}' answer 
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"ivon nu- was that tlic singer could not go on forever, 
aiul that as long as lie stt>p])C(l it did nf)t matter how 
lie did it. Inirther, they considered an abrupt ending 
mfist suitable tf) music (or dancing), as it immediately 
hromdvt you back to your normal state, should your 
mind ha\e been carried awaw One i>lcasant feature 
was that their sonos were nc\er sung in a loud tone of 




SILVKU KAK 


R1 Na:s 


OF IITIF.I'AX OKIUIX. Wri'If 


CORAL HEADS 


voice, 
for tl 


nor did they aim at notes too high or too low 
dr \'oices, but kept themselyes well within their 


conij^ass. 

The only difference between solos given by men and 
those sung by women was that the former showed more 
j)laintiyeness and sentimentality, and greater mutability 
of thought, whereas the latter were more uniform, more 
liv'cly, and less imaginative in their representation of 
feelings. The words of the love-songs, nearly always 
impromptu, can hardly be set down in these pages. 
From our standard of morality, and away from their own 
special surroundings, they might seem almost lewd, while 
in their place they certainly did not impress me as of- 
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MARRIACxI*: CVS Vi ).MS 


fcnsi\'c. When .siiv-rin‘ 4 . the Slioka^ ii>uall\' rai"!.- tlu* eiai 
f)f tlieir while >hawl (»r flre>s. and liold it Ijy tin- >idi- <>1 
the lieacl. 

SniokiiiL;' was !j^eneral, each ('(ni])le ^liarine; tlu- ^aim- 
iMpe. A few IjurniiiL;' >liel<s (jf piiu- >tui'k in tha- i'nin_;li 



SHfJKA \\'<a\fAN \\■K.\^■l^■e. 


wall formed the onh* illumination, save the fire in the 
centre of the room slowlv biirnint*; out. Sierns of sleo])i' 
ness became evident as morniiiLr came, and soon thev all 
retired in couples, and went to sleejD in their clothes on 
a soft la^'cr of straw and j^rass. There they sle]3t peace¬ 
fully in a row, and I retraced mv stejjs to m)' diej- 
j^int^s amid a deafeninej barking of pariah dogs. At 
these gatherings every Shoka girl regularly meets witli 
young men, and while she entertains the idea of selecting 
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IX rill': I’oRHiDniiN laxd 


from amoio'- thorn a suitable partner for life, slic also does 
a oonsi(leral)lc ([uantity of work willi her spinning-wheek 
hXcntuallv, wlion a eou]dc ct)nsider marriage advisable, 
tlio x'oiim*- man, dressed in his best el otlies, jiroceeds to 

-I I 

the hou>e of his intended father-in-law, carrying with him 
a |)Ol of i/iokn (wine), dried fiaiit, (sweet paste), viiseri 

(su‘''ar-eand\'), and ••rilled grain. If the bridegroom is 
considered a suitable match, the jiarents of the girl re- 
cei\'e the young man with due consideration, and par¬ 
take heartib' of the food and drink jiroffered by him. 
The mariiage is there and tlien arranged, the bride- 
'•room further disbursing to the father a sum of not less 
tiian hve rupees and not more than one hundred. This 
is the c‘tic|uette of good Shoka society, and of all pco- 
]ile who can afford it. the jiayment being called “ milk- 
monew ’ or moncN' ec[ui\’alent to the sum spent by the 
girl's relations in bringing her up. d'he marriage cere- 
moii)' is simple enough. A cake called Dclajig is baked, 
of which the friends of the two families partake. If 
either the bridegroom or bride refuse to eat a share of 
the cake, the marriage is broken off; if they both eat 
some of the cake, and later any dissension arises between 
them, all those wh(> assisted at the function are called as 
witnesses that the marriage took place. Often even this 
jirimitive ceremony of eating cake is dispensed with, and 
Shoka marriages begin and continue as happy and faith¬ 
ful unions, witliout any special form of service or rite to 
solemnize the tic. 

I hey not only visit adultery on the guilty man himself 
by beating him, but the men proceed C7i masse to the 
house of his parents and denude it of all furniture, stores 
of grain, and merchandise. They confiscate the sheep, 
goats, yaks, and all their valuable saddles and loads, and 
present the whole proceeds to the man whose wife has 
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S'l'KlCr SOCIAL CODI-: 


been seduced — a recompense for tlie sliame ^uth'ia-d. 
L'rccjuenlK' tlie unfortunate and innocent relations (►f tlu' 
evil-doer are bound and even l)t‘aten to deall'i l)y the 
villairers. Tlicse severe measures are reported to in oi'dc-r 
to maintain a bid’ll standard of nuti'ality and lit>n'»t, iiiul 



K.\M15AN<; GIKI.S WITH t) R .\ A M 1-, N I S 


there is little douljt that, ]:»rimitivc as these methods may 
seem, the good results obtained more than justify them. 
There are very few illegitimate births, with the exception 
of occasional Rambang children, and their arrival is a 
matter of such disgrace that they cannot be looked upon 
as seriously discrediting the social value of the Rambang. 
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rn.\rri:u x\mi 

t- r X !•: k A L k I r i-: s 

1 >1-JW U I r U !■ I M' I Ml' Sftri - t U KM A I’M IN — AMUSKMKXl' OF’niK DKAD 
M \x'> xMii,—I in i,.\\ -[■n'.ukF.— n.A." nxr. —i>(»r.i:Fi'i- i>axce—tkaxs- 
MM'.KA]Io.y Ol' rm-. SfU’I,— FXI'I-NMX’K (.’l-'kFAM >x i ks —offfkixgs uf,- 
t'OKF ini' I AI-M .r K !■ I>ANt INC, AXl* 1. «) x 'I o R I’] oxs— MARTIAL 

) ' A NCI'S —>< )I ( > ))\NC 1 -.-nil' AXIMAI J’< i 151', SAl’KIFICKH AXI> I'En*: 

I AV-FIC.rRl- — I HASlXt: I’lIF ANTMAI. FROM rUF Vll.LAGE—'I'FARIXG 

orriis M FA K r — I'ln*. s’ak mrivfx over a freaifice—hicau shav¬ 
ing— .\ SAl Rl'I* CAVI' 


I iiK Sliokas ascrilDC cleatli tci the departure of the soul 
from tile l30cl\', and to this iiotion is due the curious rever¬ 
ence they show* for tlie spirit or memory of their dead. I 

witnessed a funeral ceremony cjuaint enough to deserve 
record, 

A man had died a ])ainful death, tlie result of an ac¬ 
cident. I I is friends were immediately sent for, and the 
corpse, havino- lieen smeared with butter was dressed 

in his best clothes. I hcv bent his body double before the 
rigor set in, and placed him on a hurriedly constructed 
wooden hearse. He w'as covered with a bluc-and-gold 
embioiclered cloth, and a white one over it. At sunrise 
the funeial [Procession left the liouse for the place of crema¬ 
tion. hiist came a row of ten women, their heads cov- 
eied w’ith a long strip of white cotton cloth, one end of 
which Wtis tied to the hearse. Among these w*ere the near 
lelations of tlie deceased, including his wife and daughters, 
crying and w^ailing the words, “ bajo ! o/i bajo r (Oh 
falhei ! oh father!), the rest of them sobbing and making 
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A i'uni-:kai. 


<;rcat sliow of grief. I'he clccea>ed liaviiig been xnnew hat 
of a favorite in (iarl)\ang, I lie \i Hagers tiii'iu'd f.ul in 
force to render him tins la>t trlbnle. and they tc.ok llieir 
j>lace> in tlie pt*oces;~i<>n as it \\'»'nnd (h»\\n the t htt 

towards tlie river. d lie lueirse was eariaetl l>y Iwe urmi. 
and each male Shoka following bore a log i>r bundle A 



wKi'i'i.VG woMivN rxui:R wiiriK 

firewood. We reached the Kali. I he body was tempo- 
rarilv laid on the bank of the stream, \\ bile all tlie men, 
with licads uncovered, collected large stones and j>ieces of 
wood. With the stones a circular crematorv oven, five 
feet high, six feet in diameter, witli an opening on the 
xlde facin*' tlie wind, was erected by the water-side. 1 he 
wife and daugliters of the departed, with their hoods turned 
inside out and with covered faces, squatted down mean¬ 
while by the hearse, moaning and keeping a small fire 
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IN T\l\i FORUIDDHN LAND 


Wlie 11 all preparations were made, the oven being 
heaped up \\ith ](>g.> of wt>od, the body was untied from 
the >ti-eteher and lifted by two intimates of the departed 
on to the funeral pile. All valuables were removed, Ids 
<'(>ld ear-rine>. Ids siK'er locket and bracelets; and a lartic 
knife wa> n.'^ed for some purpose or otlier which I could not 



SHUKA i'CXKRAL PI LI' 


cpiite see, except in slitting the lobes of the corpse’s ears 
to remove his ear-rings more cjuickly. Branches of pine- 
tree were de|:)osited on the body, and a large pot of but¬ 
ter was set b\' its side. A brass bowl of chokti fwine) was 


poured on the head, and then, in j^rofound silence, fire 
was set to the pile. 


A few white puffs showed that it had caught fire, and 
then a dense column of black smoke rose from it, filling 
the atmosphere with a sickening smell of singed hair and 
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CRKMATIOiX 


buinin" flcsli. The wind blew the smoke towards me, 

c 1 * 

and I was enveloped in it for some moments, clunni; 
which 1 cou Id see nothing of wliat was going on, and I 
felt mv eves smart and my nostrils fill with the smoke 
and the stench. Gradually a tall tiame, over twenty feet 
high, leaked out, consuming the body and sliowing' me, 
as the atmosphere cleared, the Shokas down by the ri\er 
washinir their hands and faces to cleanse themseKe;^ of 
what they look upon as unclean—the contact with a coi pst\ 
Retracing their steps to the village, the women cried and 
moaned, carrving back to the house tlie clothes of the de* 
ceased and his brass bowls. 

Reaching home, it was incumbent on them to provide 
lavishly for the amusement of the dead man's soul. A lay- 
figure crudely constructed of straw and sticks was attired 
by them in the clothes of the departed, and covered over 
with Indian fabrics embroidered in gold and red and blue, 
and a turban was stuck on the head, with 7 \.pixuac/ic made 
of a branch of fir-tree. The Kalthe was at the side of the 
image. When the fire was extinguished, a visit was paid 
to the cremation spot by the relatives of the deceased, and 
such pieces of bone as the knee-joints, elbows, and the 
larger vertebrae of the spine, usually left undestroyed by 
the flanies, were collected and deposited inside the clothes 
of the image. Wheat, rice, and flour were purchased in 
large quantities and cooked to provide food for the mul¬ 
titude of friends who remained the guests of the family 
during the whole time of the funeral. A sheep a day is 
usually killed and eaten on such occasions, and cask after 
cask of chokii (wine), zahn (a liquor distilled from barley, 
rice, and wheat), and aiiag (from fermented grain of van- 
"oLis kinds) are emptied by the mourning crowd. The 
women folk of the dead man mourned round the efngyi 
resting their heads on it, crying and imploring the beloved 
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IX '\'\\E IX)R1UI)I)IX\ LAND 


(\])v \() rrlLirn to life. C)thcr rows of wonicMi, with their 
lu*o(]> lurtH-d itisido (.)ut in of iiUHirniiii^, danced 

<;racefull\’ in circles rcund tlie dres>ed-up fi<^Lirc, left the 
hon>e \y\' t>ne door in the l^.i.-'Cinent, described an arc in 
the optMi. and leliirned 1))’ another d(tor. while men were 
tlaiicinu' a doleftd d.iiu'e outside the house. Heatincf of 



WOMKN ncs'l'txa ,\N'n CARCSSINn I’HK [.A I-'l Ol’KE 


drums wamt t>n the whole day — languid and sad at mo- 
menls, excited, \’iolent, and rowdy at others, accordinsf to 
the mood of the musicians and the quantity of liquor con- 
smiH'd l)\- thoni. ()n each clay of those proceedings, which 
lasted for tiiree or four days, rice, baked wheat, and wine 
were placed lieforc the efifif^y, until, when it was assumed 
that the soul of the dead had had a sufficiently amusing 
time,arrangements were made for its transmigration from 
the lay-figure into a li\'e sheep or yak. If the deceased is 
a man, the animal chosen to represent him is a male; if a 
woman, a feniale ; but no ceremony of this sort follows the 
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C( )S rI>Y uN L C1*:R1^:MoN I ICS 


cremation of children under ten oi* twc'Kae In llie ( a.-^e 
of the old man whose funeral I witnessed a -hcep wa^ 
cliosen. instead of the time-liallowed yak, the pi-ocu)-inj^ (>1 
which from 'I'ibct u.>ed to lx- a very costl>- bu>inc^>. 1 he 
use of asheei> for these sacrifices i> ciuite a recent innova¬ 
tion, broimht into fashion by the <e:reatest ,Shoka trader in 



Oarb\’an'4, called Gfibaria, whose intention it \\a> to })ut 
d(Avn the unnecessary waste of these ceremonies; but 
many pious Shokas, I was assured, are not sali^hed with 
s*) small an offerint^ as a single shcejj, and slau^htei two, 

or even more, on these occasions. 

After several days' dancini^ and gorging in-doors, a 
crowd collects, to the sound of the drums, outside tlie 
habitation. The lay-figure is transported from the loom 
either directly outside the dwelling or to some picturesque 
spot in the woods. I'his is generally on tlie fourth day. 
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IN riilv I'OKHl I >1 LAND 


l>(»\\ls food arc placed in front of it, and the dancinc^ 

i> bci^un, to a curious sentimental strain, willi a graceful 
scn'ics of contortions, b\' girls and women \\a\ing laige 
pieces of white material. I he legs keep time with tlic 
arms, and each leg is alternately bent at the knee until it 
nearlv toiu'hes the ground. I he liead is inclined to the 
right or left, and thi'own backward or forward according 
to tlie locating of the drum. 'The circular motion in the 
clancing begins hrst \’er\* slo\\l\', anti die speed then ill 
creases bv de<’^rees, abruiitlv ending in odd and suggestive 
postures. During the interxals t)f dancing tlie relatii'CS 
<*■0 round and round the lay-tigure, dusting and fanning it 


with their white cloths. 

In the afternoon the men join the performance, and 
thomdi tlieir dancing has practically the same character- 
istics and motions as the women’s dance, it is usually so 


much more x iolent that it almost partakes of the character 
of a war-dance. 1 hev hold in their right hands a sword. 


in their left a circular shield, and some of the younger men 
show great skill in the rapid manii>ulation of their blades, 
twilling them round their heads and behind their backs. 
I'here arc solos, duets, and trios, in which the drummer 
or drummers take part, and when the dancing is collec¬ 
tive thew head the procession, contorting their bodies and 
beating their drums with a stick on one side and the palm 
of the hand tin the other. 

The whole crowd is constantly regaled by the family 
with corn baked with sugar, roasted Indian corn, rice, 
sweets, and ??iiscri, when the lay-figure is supposed 

to have had its fill. Wdiile tlie mob cat, the ladies of the 
house return to the effigy with quick beating of the 
drums, and again double themselves up in solemn lengthy 
courtesies. Perliaps the most interesting, because the most 
accomplished, were the solo male dancers, each performer 
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DANCES AND CONTORTIONS 


displaying Iiis own particular genius. I’lie drummer 
beats his drum whimsicalh' — fast and slow alternatelw 
with no rule—just as it jileases his fancy, and the dancer 
alwa\'s keeps time with him in all his frenzies and eccen¬ 
tricities, so that liis movements are sometimes so slow as 



THE GOAT, WITH SOU I. OF DECEASED, IIEING FED 


to be barely noticeable, and at others so rapid that his 
arms and legs can no longer be distinguished. I hap¬ 
pened to-witness no less than six funerals simultaneously 
in Garbyang, and a collective war-dance of as many as 
three hundred men. It went on during a whole day and 
the greater part of the following night, torches and a big 
bonfire burning. 

Eventually, amid firing of guns, howls, yells, and deaf- 
ening hissing of the assembled crowd, the animal to be 
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IN TWE I*'()RP>II)I)EX LAND 


sacrificed is dra‘j^gcd l)cf()rc the lay-fit^urc. Lon (^.colored 
ribbons ai'C tied rouiul its liorns, and the ends left lianii;- 
in Li bv the side of its head. Sandal-wood is burned under 
the beast’s nostrils, which i.-^ su])|>osed to induce the soul 
of tile de]>ai ted to enter and establish itself in the animal. 

The clotlies, the turl^an, the shield, the jewelry, are torn 



w I'I'll 


ANM* ei,t)IHKS OF [HX'FASFU 


fiom the fi^Lirc s back and joiled on to the goat, which is 
now tlie impersonation of the deceased. It is fed until it 
can hold no nioi’e, wine and lic[Lior being pt)ured down its 
tliroat, and large dishes of all possible delicacies being 
placed before it. i he women relatives devote to it their 
tendeiest alfection, and shed tears over it in the con¬ 
viction that it holds the spirit of their lost protector. 
Stuffed with food and stupefied by the alcohol, the beast 
submits, emotionless and immoveable, to the wild caressesi 
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VAK DRIVEN OVER PRECIPICE 






















HOW THE SOUL IS DISPOSED OF 


prayers, and salaams sliowered on it. .Again the hissing, 
whistling, and yelling begin, and a rush is made for tlie 
animal, which is seized by the liorns, tlie neck, the tail, 
wherever it can be caught hold of, and dragged, puslied, 
beaten, and at last chased out of the \illage, but not until 



after the clothes, shield, sword, turban, and ornaments 
have been torn from its back. It is eventually handed 
over to the Hunyas or Jumlis or Humlis, who on these 
occasions benefit by the simplicity and superstition of the 
Shokas, and who throw it down, rip the body open, and 
pull out the heart, or twist it in the inside with a jerk that 
kills instantly. This method applies to sheep or goat. 

When a yak is sacrificed, very much the same rites take 
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IN 'I'lIK FORHIDDI^N LAND 


])lace up to tlic niouicut wlicn the lay-figure is deprived 
of its clot lung and the \’ak inxested with it. It is similar¬ 
ly beaten and dragged about, and left on the to]3 of some 
mountain, the crowd calling after it, " Go! go! W e liave 
feasted, feted, atul fed you. \\*c have done all in our 
power for your welfare. \\’’c cannot do more. Go now.” 



rCAkIN't; Ol’]' I'HK HEART OF i'HE GOAT 


V\ ith this tlie ) ak, with the soul that lias been driven into 


It, is left to its own devices, and as soon as the Shokas 
have depai ted is driven by the I ibetans over a precipice, 
it being against their faith to draw blood from a vak. In 


the fatal leap die animal is smashed to pieces, and the Tib¬ 
etans, collecting the remains, gorge themselves with the 
prized meat of their cherished yak\ 

As a niaik of reverence the Shoka men remove their 


caps not only while following the corpse to cremation, 











POST IMORTKiM RKSTl'l'UTION 


but also during the feasting, the male relatives tliemselves 
even shaving their heads ; and tliis practice is occasional¬ 
ly extended to the whole male community in the case 
of a particularly resj^ected villager dying. I'lie wonien 
remove their jewelry, and, as alread^■ noted, turii their 
hoods inside out. 

When all is over, some restitution of his proj>erty is 
made to the dead, and odd articles, such as brass bowls 
or a gun or a shield or sword, are placed in a sacred 
cave, which none dare desecrate by entering to remove 
anything. These caves are high up on the mountain¬ 
sides, and are said to be full of sacred offerings, which 
have accumulated there in the centuries. 


CHAPTER XVITI 


TOIH'HING SHO 
ANt> IKARS 


KA rVKrAVKI.R—FEF.LINt;s GURIOUSIA’ EXPRESSED—SOBS 
- im: SI AIM' — A FUNEKAl. PROCESSION— DISTRESSED 


FA rHER AND MOIHFR—KAC'HI AND DOLA THE WORSE FOR DRINK— 
AXXIOl’S MOMF.N I S—I'H F. Itkl DGF, DES TROVER 


Tfiii day of my departure came. It was after dark. 
Outside my dwelling a crowd of Shokas had assembled. 

I bade farewell to 



KACHI AND HIS RELATIONS 


my host Zeheram 
and to his wife 
and children, who 
with tears in their 
eyes wished me 
God-speed. 

“ Salaam, sahib, 
salaam !” repeated 
Zeheram, sobbing 
and bringing his 
hand respectfully 
to his forehead. 
“ You know, sahib, 


that a horse goes to a horse, a tiger to a tiger, a yak 
to a yak, and a man to a man. A man’s house is an¬ 
other man s house, no matter whether the color of their 
skins differ or not. T herefore I thank Heaven that you 
have accepted shelter under my humble roof. You must 
have been uncomfortable, for all 3''ou sahibs are rich and 
accustomed to luxury, I am only a trader and a cul¬ 
tivator, I am poor, but I possess a heart. You, unlike 
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A TOLcnixc; i-'ARi;\\i:ij, 


Stiliiljs, l)n\'L‘ ill Wily> sp()l<cn lviti<ll\' t(> me tiiul t<) nil 
of Sli(jl<as. We feel that you aia* our Ijrotiu'i'. NOu 
]ia\'c ^i\’en ii.s presents, ljut we neecletl lliem in it. 1 lie 
only present we wi>h for is that, when yon reacli the (-lul 
of N’onr perilous iourne\', you will >eiHl a m(.'>>a<‘e that 
you are well. W’e will all prav cla\' and nieht for ynu. 
Our hearts are sore at \’our leaviiT’ us. ' 



I HI. I'.\ IVAN Se.^l .\ION’1 N(r ,\0' <'( i() I, I l-'S 1- 


KO.M I mi: knfjr oi' nis moi :> 


I his frf>m the rou^h old boy, whom I liad t^ot realK- to 
like, was touchim^, aiifl I told him I hfiped 1 mii^ht some 
day be able to re]>ay him fr>r his kindness. When I de¬ 
scended the ste]:)s there was quite a crowd in the \'ard. 
Every one wished to bid me farewell. The men '^took 
my lij^ln liand in both tlieirs and brous^lit it uj} to their 
foreheads, mutterinjr words of grief at my leaving. The 
women gently caressed my face and bade me “AV/v/r /sa"' 
(Go w'ell—Farew'cll). These are the Shoka fashions of 

taking leave of friends who are dej^arting for distant 
lands. 

I. K 
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IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


Led by the hand a really grieving company, I moved 
towards tlic narrow, steej^ descent to the Chongur bridge, 
cut into tlie slope of tlie liigh cliffs of clay. On the way 
I called at Kachi’s house, but he liad gone ahead. A more 
mournful procession could not be imagined. The faint 
rays of a new moon gave an added melancholy to the 
scene, and that peculiarly impressive sound of sad steps, 
if I may thus express the pathetic cadence of people s gait 
when afflicted, made me feel as if I were attending my own 
funeral. I begged them to return to their homes, and one 
after the other they came to embrace my feet and to hold 
my fingers. Then, hiding their faces in the palms of 
their hands, they one by one made their wa}^ up the gray 
track cut into the lofty cliff, and, like phantoms, gradually 
becoming smaller and smaller, vanished in the distance. 
Still some twenty or thirty insisted on escorting me down 
to the stream. Farther on I came upon the excited figure 
of an old woman tearing her hair and crying pitifully. 
She threw herself at my feet, imploring me to take care 
of her son. It was Kachi s distressed mother. I com¬ 
forted her as best I could, and also the desolate father 
(good old Junia), who was there with tears streaming down 
his cheeks, to bid me an affectionate farewell. 

“ Where is your son 

“You will find him a little farther down, sahib.” 

I did together with four other people lying on the 
giound all in a heap. One of them, who tried to stand up, 
called out, Ixachi, get up, here is the sahib,” and then 
collapsed again on the top of the others. Neither Kachi 
noi the others gav’e any sign of life, and when I spoke to 
them I discovered that they were in a state of hopeless 
intoxication, arm-in-arm as they had fallen and slept. 

By the side of Kachi was Dola, his uncle, supposed to 

be employed by me in the cjuadruple capacity of inter- 
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PROCESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

preter, carrier, Rachi s valet, and cook, in which latter art, 
aftei Shoka fashion, he was cjuite an adc]Dt, Ins fame ha\'- 
ing spread all over Bias. He was, therefore, a treasure 
not lightly to be abandoned, and yet, now that I wanted 
to act cjuickly and decisively, I had to w'cigli wliether I 
should proceed with two of the most important characters 
in my play disabled. Should I, hampered by these semi¬ 
corpses, be able to pass unseen the watchful Tibetan 
guard at the Chongur bridge, only a few hundred yards 
farther on ? I decided to try. Seizing one on each side 
under their armpits, I supported them and kept tliem 
erect. It was no easy job, and, I felt our speed increase 
at ev^ery step as I moved with my staggering mates down 
the steep and slippery track. We readied the bottom of 
the hill at a bieakneck rate, and as the track was narrow 
along the water s edge, it was a wonder that we did not 
all three of us land in the river. As it was, in coming sud¬ 
denly to a stop, my two men utterly collapsed again, and 
I was so exhausted that I had to sit down and rest. 

Kachi Ram had a lucid interval. He gazed round and 
saw me for the first time that night. 

Sahib, I am drunk !** he exclaimed, with long pauses 
between each word. 

“ That is quite true,” said I. 

^hokas have this bad habit,” he continued. “ I 
had to drink ck'dkH with all my relations and friends 
prior to leaving for this long journey. They would have 
been offended if I had not divided with each a cup of 
wine. I now see everything go round. Please put my 

head into cold water. Oh ! the moon is jumping about, 
and is now under my feet 1” 

I complied with his request, and gave both his head 
and Dolas a good ducking in the freezing Rali River, 

This had the unfortunate effect of sending them to 
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sleep s{) sduncllv that I thought they would never wake 
again. Some of the sober Shokas offered to cany the 
two helpless men on tlieir backs. We were wasting v'al- 
nahle tiine, and the sky was getting clouded. When the 
moon had disappeared behind the high mountain, I went 
ahead to reconnoitre. .-Ml was darkness but for the 
glimmer of a brilliant star here and there in the sky. I 
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IJElNi: DESTROYED 


ciawled to the bridge and listened. Not a sound, not a 
light on the opposite bank. All was silence—that dead 
silence of natiiie and human life asleep. I stopped on 
the biidge. Ibis structure spans the river, a huge 
bowlder in the centre of the stream serving as a pillar, 
and foims, in fact, two separate bridges joined on the op¬ 
posite sides of this central bowlder. I walked cautiously 
acioss the first portion, stood to listen again on the rock 
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RETURN TO GARBYANG 


dividing the foaming waters, and tried to penetrate tlie 
obscurity. There was not a soul to be seen nor a sound 
to be heard. I went over the rock and proceeded tow- 
^rds the second lialf of the bridge, w'lien 1 found to mv' 
horror that this second half of the bridge had been cut 
down. The entire section had collapsed, and with the 
exception of a long beam still swinging to and fro with 
one end in the turbid stream, and a plank or two, the 
whole material had been washed away. 

I returned to my men. 

“ We must continue our way on this side of the river,'’ 

I whispered to them. “ The Tibetans have destroved the 
bridge.’* 

“ The track is traced,” they replied, “ but it is impassa¬ 
ble at night.” 

“Never mind; we must go. Come.” And I headed 
the silent procession. 

We went about a mile. Yet another dilemma. Kachi 

and Dola were still fast asleep. The others, tired and 

worn out with the fatigue of carrying them, wished to 

turn back. The sky was now clouded all o\'^er and rain 
was coming on. 

I felt that it was useless to persist. Having seen the 
two drunken creatures laid flat under a shed and well 
covered with blankets, I therefore returned to Garbyang, 
with the intention of making a fresh start shortly before 
sunrise, when the drunkards would probably be fit to 

walk by themselves, and found shelter under the ever- 
hospitable roof of Dr. Wilson. 
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n.\xr,]:Rf)i’s [rack — pkkilous 

A PKI-CIIMCK—rAlHKTIC SHCKA 


[‘ASSACK— A CURIOUS HR I DOE OVER 
CUS rOM—SMA LL MISADVENTURES — 


A GRAND RECEP I ION—1 EA 


FOR ARE TASTES 


At 4 A.M., before the sun rose, I made a fresh and 
hurried start. I proceeded quickly to the spot where I 
had left the two drunken men. The}' had gone ahead. 

Indeed, the track was a bad and dangerous one, over 
hanging precipices, and hardly wide enough to give 
standing room upon it. We came to a spot where the 
narrow path stopped. There was before us a perpendic¬ 
ular rock descending straight as a wall to the Kali River. 
The corrosive action of dripping water and melting 
snow, of which last there seemed to be a thick layer 
highei above on the summit of the cliff, had worn the 
face^ of the rock quite smooth. The distance across this 
veitical, wall-like ravine was not more than forty or fifty 

feet. On the other side of it the narrow track began 
again. 

Owing to this and other dangerous places, this route 
is but veiy seldom used by the natives or by any one 
else. The road generally taken is on the opposite side 
of the Kali River, in Nepal territory. Nevertheless, a 
few Shokas possess bits of land on this bank of the 
stream, and it was by them that, in order to surmount 
the obstacle before which I now stood, the following ex¬ 
pedient was devised in former years. 

By letting dowm a man from above with ropes they 
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A DANGEROUS EASSACSl-: 

succeeded in making two rows of small hollous in die 
rock, along two parallel horizontal lines, the hi^lier of 
which was about six feet or so above the lowei'^ The 
holes were dug at intervals of three or four feet alou..- 
each line, the u]jper ones to be caught on by one's 
hands, the lower ones to support one’s Ret, and none of 
the cavities arc deeper than a few inches. 

I he transit seemed dangerous at an)- time, and impos¬ 
sible just then, becau.se the drizzling rain which had set 
in had wet the rock and made it as slipperv as .l.ss 
but I realized that the thing had to be risked, mid a^ any 

cost. \\ ith an affected air of assurance I therefore took 
OTT my boots and went aliead. 

I could not look about me, for I clung with my body 
to the wall, feeling my way with my toes and fiimers 
I he cavities were, as a matter of fact, so sh.allow that 
progress was slow and troublesome. When the toes of 
the right foot seemed firmly planted in a receptacle the 
right arm was made to slide along the rock until the 
ngers had obtained a firm grip in the cavity directly 
above the one in which the toes were. Then the entire 
body had to be shifted from left to right, bringing the 
left foot and hand close to the right extremities and sus- 
pending ones weight on the former, so as to render the 
right foot and arm ready to make the next move forward, 
and so on, till I reached the other side and alighted upon 
ic narrow track, which was itself only five or six inches 
wide. Chanden Sing, having tied his shoes and mine 
over his shoulders, proceeded barefooted on the same 
hazardous enterprise. With none of the excitement of 
personal danger, the moments of apprehension while 
he groped his way with toes and fingers, half par- 

ttos? 7 even than 

those of my own passage. But he, too, got across safe 
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aiu] sound, and after that the rest was comparatively 
easy. 

It was necessary now to look out for signs of the two 
men, Kaclii and Dola, who had preceded us, I was glad 
to find a little farther on fresh footmarks, undoubtedly 
those of the two Shokas, The track still ascended and 
descended nearly all along precipitous cliffs, and was 
everywhere dangerously narrow, with here and there bits 
on shaky crow-bars. At one spot the rugged formation 
of the cliff forced one suddenly to ascend to its very top 
and cross (on all-fours) a rude kind of bridge made of 
branches of trees spanned, not horizontal!}', but at an 
angle of sixty degrees over a precipice of several hundred 
feet. I found a white thread of wool laid over this prim¬ 
itive structure, in accordance with the custom of the 
Shokas at the death of relatives or friends away from 
their native village. The soul is supposed to migrate 
during the dark hours of the night and to return to the 
birthplace of the deceased, these white threads shovvinsr 
the way at dangerous places on the road. 

Having lost the track more than once, we found our- 
seK^es down at the edge ot the Kali and compelled to 
climb up some three hundred feet over sand and rolling 
stones to regain the path. 

We arrived at last at Nabi. There I found my loads 
safe and sound, having got there by the better track on 
the Nepalese side previously to the Ghongur bridge be¬ 
ing destroyed by the Tibetans ; also Kachi and Dola, who 
had got over and recovered from their drink. To make 
up, peihaps, for their past misbehavior, and probably to 
make me overlook or forget it, they seemed to have in¬ 
duced the natives to welcome me with particular cordial¬ 
ity. I was invited by them, with much show of hospital¬ 
ity, to spend the night in tlYe village. 


HOSPITABLE NATIVES 


I was led with some ceremony to a primitive sort of 
ladder with very roughly carved steps, and shoved, with 
help from above and below, on to a Hat mud roof. Here 
a tent had been pitched, the floor of which was co\'crcd 
with mats and rugs for me to rest on. I no sooner laid 

3^ *' tin ^ o f men, women, and children 

arriv^ed, carrying bowls with a particularly sumptuous 

meal of rice, dhal, meat. Balab (or boiled buckwheat 
leaves), curd, milk, broiled corn with sugar, s/tale, 

sweets, native wine and liquor. 

During the meal, tea was served in all sorts of fashions. 
There was Chinese tea and Indian tea, tea boiled with 
sugar and tea without it, tea with milk, and tea with 
butter and salt in it, pale tea and dark tea, sweet tea and 
bitter tea — in fact, tea until I, devoted as I am to it, 

\\ished that no tea-leaf had ever been picked and stewed 
in boiling water. 




CHAVTl'Al XX 


DR. WJLSOX JOIN'S ,\IV I.XRKJHI ION FOR A FKW MARCHES-WHAT MIS- 

IM EDS A PHOTOt.k APHK CAMERA LAX I>0 —WEIGH [XO. DIVIDING. AND 

I’At KING PROVISIONS—I’WO EXTRA MEN WANTED—THE EAST ERIEND- 
EV FACES 

I WAS examining- a young woman who had badly in- 

juicd and partly fractured a central v^ertebra of the spine» 

when Dr. Whlson turned up and gave the poor wretch the 

little relief possible in her condition, for which she had 

hoped in vain from me. He was welcome to me for many 

i^asons besides the pleasure of being in his compan 3 \ 

He had offered to join my expedition for a few marches 

into Tibet, and I was glad indeed to have him with me. 

We pushed on as soon as possible over the road between 

Nabi and Kuti, which I have already described. Our 

journey was quite uneventful, and the snow-bridges and 

snow-fields, so troublesome when I had first taken this 

road, had melted and altogether disappeared. Even at 

Nabi little happened. But I must just mention the fol- 

owing incident as illustrative of the curious suspicion and 

dislike I found everywhere of the photographic apparatus 
1 carried-with me. 

1 was on the point of leaving the place when a hand- 
ome Tibetan woman, whom I had not previously noticed, 
accosted me with hysterical sobs—inarticulate, but con¬ 
veying a very clear impression of sufferino- 

“ You have killed my child, and now y^u will kill my 
husband, she complained, when she was able to talk; and 
I then discovered that I had on my previous visit to Nabi 
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taken a snap-shot at a rliild pcrrlu-rl ..n tho tcip ,.i ver\' 
lieavy load tliat hapj^enL-d to bu carrird (mi tin- wmnan'- 
back through niy camp, and tliat wlu-u >hr complaiiu-d I 
had apjjcascd hc*r, in tin* UMial \va\\ witli a coin. Sin- lead 
convened licr load to Knli, and had ^■llppcd, on lu-r \\ci\' 
back with her child, at a spot not tar from win-re 1 had 
had niy slide, but, less fortunate than invsclf. had rolK-d 
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'I'HA r CAUSKI) THE CHII.i/s 


I>F,A r‘H 


riglit into the foaming stream. She managed to cling to 

the rock and was eventually saved, but the infant was 

washed from rock to rock by tiie current, and di,sapi)eared 
under a snow tun nek 

“Oh, sahib!” cried the woman, “if you had not before 

\\c stat ted looked at us through l/ic eyes (the twin lenses) 

of your black box (the iDhotographic camera), I should not 
have lost my baby.” 

And liow about your husband 
Oh, you will kill him too.” 
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But I don't know yonr husband. Anyhow, I promise 
not to look at him witli tlicsc eyes." 

“ It is not that, sahib, but lie is going with you to 
Tibet. l ie is carrying one of vour loads. You will all 
be killed." 

Slie pointed him out to me—one of the strongest 
among the men I had, and the most anxious to accom¬ 
pany me. He was too good to lose, and I was certainly 
unwilling to renounce my claim to him on account of his 
good woman's tears. So I consoled her as best I could; 
promised to take good care of him, and under no circum¬ 
stances t(^ photograph him. 

At Ivuti, Dr, \\ ilson and I were busv' for several hours 
weighing, dividing, and packing in equal loads the pro¬ 
visions I had ]>urchased—fourteen niiuids in all (1120 lbs.) 
of flour, rice, red sugar {g/nu'\ salt, red pepper (32 lbs.), 
D/ial^ 7 jitscri (lump sugar), ghi (butter), and a large quan¬ 
tity of saioo (oatmeal), and broiled corn. There were, in 
addition, the preserved and tinned provisions which I had 
brought with me from London. 

1 o give my carriers no cause for complaint, I allowed 
them to choose their own shoes, blankets, etc., and I did 
all in my power to humor them, because the loads threat¬ 
ened to be e.xcessiyely heavy. In fact, I found that, even 
aftei dispensing with everything but what was absolutely 
essential, there was still ample to carry for at least two 
strong men. Every available Shokahad joined the party, 
and no inducement that 1 could offer brought me more 
\olunteeis. 1 was very unwilling to dela3^ and I was on 
the point of subdividing among the men I already had 
the two extia loads, wdien tw'o stray shepherds turned up, 
half-famished and naked, with long, unkempt heads of 
hair, and only a coral necklace and a silver bangle by way 
of clothing. I quickly secured them, and although one was 



READY TO START 


really only a boy, I decided to trust to luck and take iJ^r. 

Wilson s assurance that he looked touc^h ei^.oiii^h and 
would be useful. 

This bioLight my little force up to thirty strong, and 
now I was ready to start. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


I’ln: Kr ri casi rj-:— unter wav —ouk firsi exsaster — a cheerful 

ANIi A M'LK\’ COOLtE—MANSI XCr—A IJKUIANI) — A -S'l'RANOE MKr>I,EV' 
OF Fo I,LOWERS — A CM A R AC I ER—I'AILORIXC — FIEIM).S OF S TONES — 


TROl'IJLESOM E KH EKS 
HUM(.)R—TLKASEI) WITH SMALI.. COMFOKI'S 


THE JOLINKAN OR LEHUNt; PASS—SENSE OF 


OKI-; IcJivino- Kiiti, I went to sec the curious and an¬ 
cient castle perched on a small hill about three hundred 
3 ^ards south of the village. It is now in ruins, with the 


exception of a quadrangular tower called by tlie natives 
the ICuti ICei, but the foundations of the whole structure 



I. riles of stones. 


PLAN OF KUTI CASTLE 

2. Steps. 3. Outer wall. 4, Tower. 

6. Wind ows. 


5. Blacksmith’s house. 


can still be plainly seen. I made a plan, which is here repro- 
cluced, as it may be of archasological interest. The natives 
could give me no information regarding it. except that it 
was once a king’s palace strongly fortified. A small house 
of several rooms by the side of the tower is said to have 
been the blacksmith’s shop in which the arrow-heads and 
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-A CATASTROl'H]-: 

swords for the king's soldiers were made, 'f'he tower is 
four yards square at its base, and built of stone. Jud-ino 
by -ts shape and construction, and the curious windowC 
l am mchned to attribute thi.s castle to Tibeta.t worknta.t-' 
ship, for .dent.cal towers arc seen in Tibet, even at Takla- 
kot. The windows, or rather slits, on each floor of the 
towci were six inches square; tho.sc in the blacksmith's 
house were considerably larger. There were outer walls 

on Id have been most accessible. Quantities of stones 
1 up in heaps probably served as ammunition for the 
defenders of the fortre.ss in centuries gone by. 

1 es .\ -^"/i "'as ready, and after end- 

s louale with some of my men, who were already un- 

ceitain as to whether they would accom,>any me on my 
journey or not, I eventually got under vvay in the aft^r- 

uat°ed at a ‘’is'’«t in Hias, being sit- 

uated at an elevation of 12,920 feet. 

iceVxceoM'' "r"i free from snow and 

■ce c.xccpt here and there, where we bad to cross exten- 

ou 7 fitsTdi ^ ’’•-‘d 

Tlar re not 7 ; • 

h'd^fai do f’"'"® fortunately did not 

of see!l l'r"’. ‘ ^'i-PPointment 

apucar fc P'ocious pot roll into the water and dis- 

fe-et. ‘ I at 7 '^'^‘ I '' oamped at an elevation of 13,050 

wood to Vp opening, as my men were collecting 

coo^fes a I "'o «at. my two 

follow arrRefwit^T'"';'' "’structioms to 

two strange characters Th^^'"*’''^- ^ 

was mntiiM #1 The one with a coral necklace 

They orofeV'rl^^ sulky, the other lively and talkative. 

‘ You si • 1 r 

j __j ’ exclaimed the cheerful coolie, “ I am small, 
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but I fear nothin<'‘. When we cross into Tibet I shall eo 
ahead with a ]>ointcd stick and clear all the Tibetans away. 
I am not afraid of them. I am ready to fight the whole 
world." 

Knowing the value of this sort of talk on the part of 
natives, I shut him up and sent Iiim awa)^ to fetch wood. 



The sulky fellow interested me more. He seldom uttered 
a word, and when he did he never spoke pleasantly; he 
was ai^parently immersed in deep thought, from which it 
seemed a great effort to draw his mind away. He looked 
painfully ill. Motionless and speechless, he would stare 
at a fi.xed point as if in a trance. His features were pe¬ 
culiarly refined and regular, but his skin had that ghastly, 
shiny, whitLsh tinge so peculiar to lepers. I waited for an 
opportunity to e.xamine his hands, on which he sat to keep 
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MANSING AND THE BRIGAND 


them warm. It is there, in the contracted or clroj:)pin^-()if 
fingers, that one finds the first certain syinj^toms of tliat 
most terrible of all diseases, leprosy. I asked the man 
to come and sit nearer the blazin" fire, I le came and 
stretched out his open palms towards the flickering fiame. 
Alas! my suspicions were but too correct. Ilis fingers, 
distorted and contracted, with the skin sore at the joints, 
were sad and certain proof. I examined his feet and 
found the same symptoms there also. 

“ What is your name 1 inquired of him. 

“ Mansing,” he said, dryly, becoming immediately again 
absorbed in one of his reveries. 

The crackling fire was dving down wlien a stalwart 
Tibetan suddenly appeared, bent low under the heavy 
weight of a huge tree-trunk he was carr^'ing on his back. 
He approached and threw the wood on the fire. 

Here was another character! As strong as an ox, this 
servant of mine had queer antecedents. He was at one 
time a well-known bandit in the neighborhood of Lhassa. 
He was said to have taken many lives, and, finding his 
own in danger in his country, had come to settle on our 
side of the border, marrying different wives, whom he 
constantly beat and in turn banished from under his roof. 
It was owing to his latest family squabble that he came 
into my employ ; his abnormal strength, valuable for carry¬ 
ing loads, was to me his only recommendation. In camp 
he went by the name of Daktty “ the brigand.” 

In looking round to inspect ni}' other followers, with 
whom I had hardly yet got acquainted, I was amused and 
interested at the strange medley of creatures forming my 
band. There were Elumlis and Jumlis, with their luxuri¬ 
ant black hair tied into small tresses and a topknot over 
the head, like the Coreans. There were Tibetans, Shokas 
of Bias, Rongbas, Nej^alese, Rajiputs, and Totolas, also 
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a Brahmin, Iwn native Cliristians, and a Johari. Then 
Dr. Wilson. W'hat a collection! What a chaos of lan- 
uliases and dialects ! 

An am Lisin ir feature of this odd crowd was that each 
particular caste looked down upon all the others. This 
from the verv be^innin^ occasioned separation during 
meal-time, and the camp was liv'ely with as many burning 
fires in as many sheltered spots as there were castes of 
men following: me. I was irlad of this, as it seemed a sort 
of mi a ran tec that thev would never all join tosfcther to 
conspire against me*. 

Boor Mansing, the leper, was shivering with cold. He 
had been unable to purchase himself a blanket and shoes 
at Kuti. He had spent the money on tobacco instead. 
Dr. \\bison and I took J^ity upon him. The long evening 
was still before us, so I got out the cloth I had pur¬ 
chased at Kuti, and with scissors and needle we becan to 
cut and sew a new set of garments for the poor wretch. 
The Doctor did the cutting and I the sewing. I cannot 
boast that a professional tailor would not have turned out 
a better fit, but for all general purposes the newly made 
clotlies answered well enough. There was only one incon- 
\eniencc in the single-breasted jacket. I had no buttons, 
and was tlierefore compelled to sew the coat on the man 
himself. It thus remained a fi.xture, and not only looked 
all right, but—which was our chief object—kept him warm. 

W'c left camp at 5.30 the following morning. High 
mountains rose on cither side of us, and we followed the 
Kuti River flowing here from west to east. At an eleva¬ 
tion of 13,980 feet we crossed the Bitroguare River. On 
the other side of the Kuti River were high perpendicular 
cliffs of a vividly red-colored rock with blue horizontal 
stratifications, and towering over them a succession of 
very pointed peaks. 
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A BAD CROSSING 


The action of ice on the rock was noticeable e\'cr\. 
where. As we went farther we came iij^on extensive fields 
of stones and bowlders brousjht down from tlie hiulier 
peaks by the ice, and in some places we found actual 
rai^ics. To our left stood a gigantic wall of stone like a 
natural impregnable fortress. Travxdling in a direction 
of 320° (b. m.), and at elevations of 13,900 feet, 14,200 feet, 
14,300 feet, we waded through three tributaries of the Kuti; 
then we came to a foaming, rapid, and deep river, which we 
had great difficulty in crossing. It was getting towards 
the middle of the day, and the stream, fed by the snows 
melting under the hot sun, was rising from moment to 
moment. Two of my coolies, whom I first sent in, reached 
the middle, where the water came up to their chins. They 
lost their footing and were temporarily helj^less, and in 
some danger of being swamped, the loads which they car¬ 
ried on their heads being partly spoiled when we suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering them. The other men got fright¬ 
ened by the time they were ready to cross. The river 
had risen so high that it was impossible to get to the 
other side except by swimming, and this was out of the 
question, on account of the loads. We therefore had to 
follow the stream upward for about a mile, when fortu¬ 
nately we found a somewhat dangerous yet passable 
snow bridge, over which the remainder of my men and 
goods effected a crossing in safety. We returned to our 
course on the Kuti, still passing between high, rugged 
mountains along an undulating plain averaging about 400 
yards wide. Though at comparatively high elevations, 
there were large patches of brightly colored flowers—red, 
violet, white, and vivid yellow—which gave to the land¬ 
scape a picturesque and constantly changing effect. 

On reaching a small pass, 14,750 feet, the path branched 
to Darma by the Jolinkan towards bearings 260^ and over 
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the Lebiiinr Pass. It is really only a stoat tracl:, exceed- 
inglv difficult and fatiguing, except in tlie month of 
August, when there is onl}^ a small quantity of snow, and 
it leads to the Dholi River about lialf a mile south of 
Kliumline:. 

riic Jolinkan River, rising from the snow-field to the 
east of the Rebung or Jolinkan Pass, had now to be 



THt: jolinkan LKHUNO PASS 


crossed. The stalwart dacoit, ever ready to make himself 
useful, conveyed his load across, and, lifting me like a 
feather on to his back, saved me from plunging higher 
than my waist into the bitterly cold water, whereas he 
was covered up to his neck. The course of the Kuti 
turns now to 330 (b. m.). Going up and down small 
barren hills, round the foot of high mountains, we at¬ 
tained an altitude of 15,000 feet. Here, to the left of the 

track, and eighty feet above it, is a small and beautiful 
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SOAKED AND FROZEN 


lake, 500 yards long and 400 wide. Its waters, in wliich 
the hi<rh siiowv peaks round it are reflected as in a silver 
mirror, find an outlet in a short but most i^recij^itous 
river flowing with tremendous force into tlie Kuli. Soon 
after leaving this lake we came upon another small sheet 
of water, near which were thirteen peculiar piles or 
columns of stones, each one having been erected by the 
first fl'ibetan or Shoka who crossed the pass during the 
summer. A similar erection could also be seen perched 
on a large rock jutting out from the water of the larger 
lake. Though the sun was fast going down behind the 
mountains to the west, we pressed on, tr^ung to make as 
much headway'' as we could towards the perpetual snows. 
We still travelled over undulating ground, and the march¬ 
ing was not heavy or difficult, save for the freezingly cold 
and very rapid streams we had to wade through. It was 
all we could do to get warm again after having been im¬ 
mersed in one, and before we had ceased shivering we 
had to wade through the next, and 3’et the next, so that 
one’s chilliness increased, and the constant discomfort of 
cold became very trying. Much discontent prevailed 
among my carriers over the very long march, as their feet 
were numbed with cold. They nearly mutinied when I 
would not let them stop at a camp they had selected, but 
ordered them to proceed farther. A mile and a half from 
the point they had favored, we overlooked a large, flat 
basin of stones and gravel, about half a mile wide and 
three-quarters of a mile long, which had the appearance 
of having formerly been a lake. It was surrounded by 
high snowy peaks, and its bed lay at an altitude of 15,400 
feet. It seemed as if the immense quantity of stones and 
pebbles carried by the river feeding it had raised its 
bed until it had caused the water to flow into the Kuti. 
When I saw it, the river formed an extensiv'e delta 
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wilh as many as twelve arms, joining again within the 
ba>in into one single stream before throwing itself into 
the Kiiti. Naturally wc selected the wider expanse of 
water to ford, assuminir that it would be shallower than 
the narrow ones. Once more that day I took off 
lower «j:annents and entered the cold water. It came 
direct from the snows, and its temperature was slightly 
above freezing-point. The sun had gone down, and there 
was a |)iercing wind. M)* feet, as I went in and out of 
the numerous branches of the stream, became so cold 
tliat I could liardly stand for the stinging pain; moreover, 
treading on sharp-edged stones under the water and 
knocking my frozen toes against them was at first very 
]:)ainful, but after a time they got so frozen that, though 
at each step tlie soles of my feet and toes were cut and 
bruised, I suffered no actual pain until after crossing five 
or six arms of tlie delta. Unable to balance myself any 
longer, I struggled as best I could out of the water and 
rubbed my feet violently, until slowly, and with intense 
2)ain, they came back to life. 

It is curious how a little sense of humor helps on such 
occasions. To an onlooker not suffering as we were, the 
sight of our party crossing that dreadful delta would have 
been curious. The expression of disgust on all my men’s 
faces, not to speak of my own, could not but have caused 
merriment. We carried our foot-gear on our shoulders; 
we struggled, stumbled, and sj^lashed in the greenish 
water, and now one, then another, fell helpless through 
fiost-bite on some island or other, until we were all dis¬ 
abled, and still only half-way through. In spite of our 
condition, woin out as we were, the soles and sides of 
our feet badly cut and bleeding, my men, so sulky at 
having been firmly balked in their wishes, became quite 

good-natuied and amusing when I chaffed them over 
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their present troubles, and they saw that I was in tlic 
same plight. After endless rubbing, we restored a certain 
amount of circulation to our lower limbs, and ])rocecded 
to cross the next six arms of the delta, \\ lien, after an 
hour or longer of suffering, we were at last able to J3ut on 
our foot-gear, we felt the happiness which comes from the 
knowledue of difficulties overcome. Never can I foreret 
the great jo^'' arising from what may seem a small com¬ 
fort—a warm pair of socks! As I write these lines I live 
over again the particular pleasure of gently drawing 
them on, and it is impressed forever on my mind as a 
fitting reward for the hardships I had put up with. 

We pitched our tents in a sheltered narrow valie)^ to 
the northwest of the large basin. Altitude, 15,400 feet. 
Thermometer—minimum, 24^; maximum, 5 L. 




CHAPTER XXII 


WANT OF FUF.L — COOKINt; UNDER 
FOUND — SAVED FRO>f SUAtMAKV 


DIFFICULTY — MANSINO LOST AND 
J USTIC F. — I 11! FT AN VI SIT( )RS — WE 


Pl'RC UASF. 


SHEEI’—THE SNOW-I.INE—COl.D STREAMS—THE PETRIFIED 


CHA PA TI A N I > HUMAN HAND 


Onk of the main drawbacks of travel!in2: at these sfreat 
altitudes was the want of vegetable fuel. There was not 
a tree, not a shrub to be seen near our camp. Nature 
wore her most desolate and barren look. Failins: wood, 
my men dispersed to collect and bring in the dry dung of 
yak, pony, and sheep to serve as fuel. Kindling this was 
no easy matter; box after box of matches was quickly 
used, and our collective lung power severely drawn upon 
in fanning the unwilling sparks into a flame only a few 
inches high. Upon this meagre fire we attempted to 
cook our food and boil our water (a trying process at 
such an altitude), keeping our own circulation fairly 
normal by constantly required efforts. The cuisine that 
night was not of the usual excellence, and did but lit¬ 
tle credit to the cook. We had to eat everything half 
cooked, or, to be accurate, almost altogether uncooked. 
I he night was a bitterly cold one, with a heavy fall of 
snow. \V hen we rose in the morning it lay quite two 
feet deep around us, and the glare was painful to the 
e}es. I mustered my men. Mansing was missing. He 
had not ariived the previous night, and there was no 
sign of the man I had sent in search of him. I was anx¬ 
ious not only from my personal interest in his load (the 
fellow carried a load of flour, salt, pepper, and five pounds 
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MANSING LOST AND FOUND 

of butter), but I was afraid tliat the j^oor leper him¬ 

self have been washed awa^^ in one of the dmigerous 
streams. Even if this fear were groundless, he niiist, I 
felt, have suffered terribly from the cold, with no sheltei- 
and no fire. Bijesing, who had gone in search of him, had 
eaten some food before starting, and liad taken blankets 

with him in case he could not return to camp during the 
night. ^ 

It was long after sunrise when, with the aid of my tele¬ 
scope, I discovered the two men coming towards us. They 
arrived an hour or so later. Mansing had been found 
sound asleep, several miles back, lying by the side of the 
empty butter-pot, the contents of which he had devoured. 
The discovery of this misdeed caused the greatest indigna¬ 
tion in camp, for fatty matter and butter were much cher¬ 
ished by the natives, as being warmth-producing, when 
going over these cold passes. He was nearly the victim 
of summary justice at the hands of my angry men, and it 
was only with trouble that I rescued him from their 
clutches. To prevent a recurrence of the offence, I ordered 
the culprit to carry in future a heavy load of photographic 

plates and instruments, which I thought would not prove 
quite so appetizing. 

Before starting I took my usual bath in the cold stream 

and rubbed myself all over with snow. I found this very 

invigorating, and when the reaction came I experienced 

a delightful glow of warmth, notwithstanding the thin 
clothes I wa.s wearing. 

While we were camping, a flock of some six hundred 
sheep appeared, and with them some Tibetans. As I 

-Tihetan tent, they made for it, expecting 

to n some of theii own countrymen^ and tlieir embar- 
rassment \vas amusing when they found themselves face 
to ace with Or. Wilson and myself. Hurriedly removing 
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their fur caps, they laid them upon the ground and made 
a comical jerUv courtesy, as if their heads and knees moved 
bv means of a sj^ring. They put out then tongues full 
length and kept them so until I made signs that they 
cmdd draw them back, as 1 wanted them to answer some 
cpiestions. This unexpected meeting with us frightened 
them greatly ; they were trembling all over with fear, and 
after getting as much information out of them as they 
seemed to possess I took adv'antage of the oppoitunity 
to buy some of their fattest sheep. When the money was 
paid there was a further display of furred tongues, and 
more grand salaams ere they departed, while all hands on 
our side were busy trying to prevent our newly purchased 
animals from rejoining the Hock moving away from us. 
On our next march these animals proved a great trouble, 
and we had to drag them the greater part of the way. 
Kachi, who had been intrusted with a very recalcitrant 
and strong beast, which I had specially promised my men 
for their dinner if they made a long march that day, found 
himself discomfited when he saw that the sheep had freed 
its head from the cord with which he was dragging it, and 
was cantering away full speed in the opposite direction. 
Now it is well known that at considerable altitudes run¬ 
ning is a very painful operation for human beings, the 
rarefied air making the effect of such exertion almost suf¬ 
focating. Yet Kachi, having overcome his first surprise, 
was soon chasing the escaped beast, and, urged by the 
cheers and shouts of my other men, who seemed much 
concerned over this new calamity, he succeeded, after an 
exciting chase, in capturing it by its tail, a feat easier to 
describe than to accomplish, for Tibetan sheep have very 
short, stumpy tails. Kachi fell to the ground exhaust¬ 
ed, but he held fast with both hands to his capture, and 
eventually the animal was secured with ropes. This was 
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THE SNOW-LINE 


the sort of minor trouble with wliicli we had to contend 
at almost every turn durin‘4 our jourtiey, and. althouj^h 
it may appear trivial, it was exasperating enough at llie 


time. 

On fairlv undulating 
15,580 feet high; then 
lowed the Kuti River 
the west and east. 1 


ground we gradually ia)se to a ]:)ass 
trax ersing a wide, flat land, we fol- 
with its high snowv mountains to 
he snow-line was at 16,000 feet; 



THE SNOW-LINE AT 16.000 FEET 


the snow below this level melts daily, except in a few 
shaded places. • Red and white flowers were still to be 
seen, though not in such quantities as lower down, and 
I saw enamoured couples of small black and white but¬ 
terflies.* 

* N.B.—This same kind of butterfly I found at even greater elevations 
in Tibet. 
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After a while tlicrc was yet another bitterly cold stream 
to torch two small lakes to skirt, three more deep rivers 
to wade, with cold water from the snows up to our chests; 
and then we had to make the best way we could tlirough a 
large field of rocks and stones showing strong indications 
of iron, my compasses being at once affected, and becom¬ 
ing fora time quite unreliable owing to the deviation. A 
curious flat, circular stone, resting on the top of others, 
was pointed out to me as a wonder; the accepted legend 
of the Shokas being that, centuries ago, one of their coun¬ 
trymen halted by the side of this rock, and having baked 
a cliapah, laid it upon the rock, proceeding to make 
others, when to his great astonishment, on raising his 
hand to take his first chapati^ he found it had turned 
into solid stone, and had furthermore assumed ^igantic 
]) report ions. A few feet farther on I was pointed out an¬ 
other wonder, a great human hand (as the Tibetans and 
Shokas call it), which is supposed to have belonged to 
the makei of the chupciti. Not being satisfied with his 
fiist experience, he laid his hand on the rock, and there 
it lemaincd, petrified, and, in this case also, increas- 
ing tenfold in size. I could see, with some stretch of 
the imagination, a certain resemblance to an enormous 

human hand, but the thing required more faith than 
observation. 

Mile aftei mile wc marched over sharp stones, wading 
thiough a second troublesome delta of eight arms fully a 
mile in width, across a flat basin of pointed pebbles and 
stones, until at last, to our great comfort, we came to 
smooth grass-land, a soothing comfort to one’s torn feet. 

Here the Kuti River ran through a large basin, not 
c issimilai to the one neai which we had camped the night 
before, having also-the appearance of lake formation, with 
iigh perpendicular rocks on the left, which gave one the 
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impression of a vast wall — a rugpjecl and fcn'biddino- 
barrier. Proceeding northwest the basin became wider 
and the Kuti River turned to the northwest, while the 
hlangshan River, descending from the east, joined the 
first stream in the centre of the basin. In crossinu' the 
numerous branches of the two rivers we again exj:)e- 
rienced, with almost accentuated discomfort, the trials and 
weariness of the preceding da}^ Tlie water was colder 
than ever, our feet were by this time in a dreadful condi¬ 
tion, cut and bleeding, because it was constantly necessary 
to walk barefooted. Acliing and benumbed, we stumbled 
on, in and out of water, always, it seemed, encounterin 
sharp smalt stones. For us there could be no turn in 
back, however; the pain had to be borne before the march 
was finished, and we won our camping-ground at last un¬ 
der the lee of the high chain of mountains to the north 
of us and on the northern bank of the IMangshan River. 
Hirectl)'^ in front stood the final obstacle, the stupendous 
backbone of the Himahl^^as; once past this I should be 
on that high I ibetan plateau so accurately and pictu¬ 
resquely called “ the roof of the world.'’ 


tn to 
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Tnr. scori's kkht-in 


A SMALL 


F.XPLOKINO 


I’ A r< I V — T H i: ^t ANr.SH AX 


(.LACIKK 


Kuti I Iiad dcspatclied a sturdy Shoka, named 
Naltoo, to ascertain whether it was possible to cross the 
cliain over tlie high Mangshan Pass, as in this case I 
should be enabled to get many marches into Tibet by the 
jungle without fear of being detected. I should thus get 
behind the force of soldiers which I was informed the 
Jong Pen of I'aklakot had concentrated at the Lippu Pass 
to prevent my entering the country, and before they could 
have time to discover my whereabouts I should be too far 
ahead for them to find me, Nattoo arrived in camp al¬ 
most simultaneously with ourselves and had a long tale of 
woe to relate. He had been half-way up the mountain. 
1 he snow was deep, and there were huge and treacherous 
cracks in the icc. As he was on his way up, an avalanche 
had fallen, and it was merely by the skin of his teeth that 
he had escaped with his life. This was to him an evil 
omen, and he had turned back without reachinc; the sum- 

^ O 

mit of the pass. He seemed scared and worn out, and 
declared that it was impossible for us to proceed that way. 
Unfortunately the thrilling account of the Kutials mis¬ 
fortunes had a depressing effect on my men. What with 
the intense cold, the fatigue of carrying heavy loads at 
high elevations over such rough country, and the fearful 
rivers which they dreaded, and so many of which we had 
crossed, my carriers became absolutely demoralized at the 
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CAMPING AT 16.150 FICF/I 


thought of new hardshijDS ahead, all tlic inoro when I as¬ 
sured them tliat I did not believe Nattoo, and that 1 should 
go and see for myself. 

It was 4.30 in the afternoon, and tlierefore s<)me time 
before sunset. There would be moonlight. I liad on 
that dav marched eii>‘Iit miles,^ and though the soles of 
my feet were cut and sore I was not really tired. Our 
camp Avas at an elevation of 16,150 feet, a pretty resjDcct- 
able altitude, considering that the highest mountain in 
Kurope is only 15.781 feet. Dr. Wbison insisted on ac- 
compan3-ing me to the top, and Kachi Ram and a Rongba 
coolie volunteered to come as well. Hijesing, the Johari, 
got on his feet after some persuasion, and that couApleted 
our little exploration j^arty. Chanden Sing, who was real I}" 
the onl\' man I could trust, was left in cliarge of the camp, 
with strict orders to punisli severcl}" an}' one who might 
attempt to turn back during m}' absence. 

We set out almost immcdiatel}'' after reaching camp, 
following up-stream the course of the Mangshan River, 
which is bo.xcd in between high cliffs, those south of it 
running in a direction of 100° (b. m.), those to the north 
converging to 130^ the two ranges eventuall}^ meeting in 
the glacier at the foot of IMangslian, about three niiles 
east-east-southeast of our camp. There was no track, 
and the walking was extremely difficult and troublesome, 
over large slippery stones, between which one’s feet con- 
stantK^ slipped and got jammed, straining and injuring 
one’s ankles. Little trusting my followers, who seemed on 
the verge of mutiny, I did not care to leave behind in camp 
the hcav}’ load of silver rupees (R. 800) sewn in my coat— 
which, by-the-way, I always carried on my person—as well 

It must be remembered that at hipjh elevations the exertion of walking 
eight miles would be equivalent to that of marching about twice the dis¬ 
tance at much lower altitudes. 
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as my rilic, t\^'o compasses (prismatic and luminous), two 
aneroids, one ]ialf-chroiu)meter and anotlier watch, and 
some thirty cart rid <^cs. d'hc combined weight of these 
articles was considerable A and I felt it especially during 
the first days of my march. On this particular afternoon 
it was almost too much for my strength. However, one 
gets accustomed to most things, and after a while I felt 
comparatively little discomfort in marching under it. I 
persisted in thus weighting myself simply to be on the safe 
side, so as to be always prepared in case my men revolted 


or abandoned me. 

W'e proceeded up and down the series of hillocks, and 
in and out of the innumerable channels that the melting 
snow and ice had, with the aid of centuries, cut deep into 
the mass of rolling stones. At the point where the two 
ranges met there stood before us the magnificent pale- 
green ice-terraces of the Mangshan glacier, surmounted 
by extensive snow-fields winding their wav to the summit 
of the mountain range. Clouds enveloped the higher 
peaks. 1 he clear Alpine ice showed vertical streaks, 
especially in the lower part of the glacier, where it was 
granulated to a certain extent. The base, the sides, and 
top being covered with a thick coat of fresh snow, and my 
time being very limited, I was unable to make careful in¬ 
vestigations to ascertain the recent movement and oscil¬ 
lations of this glacier. Judging by the nature of the stony 
tracts we had passed over, and also by the mounds, similar 
to those of a terminal moraine, which increased as we ap- 
pioached the glacier and its snow-covered fringe, I con¬ 
cluded that the glacier must have retreated considerably. 
The locks and stones, as I have already mentioned, were 
shiny and slippery, which I attributed to the friction of 


* See Appendix. Letter by Dr. H. Wilson. 


NATURAL KLSERVOIRS 


the ice, and where the ice had extended over caravel this 
was greatly disturbed and scarred by inmnnerai^le clian- 
nels, due, no doubt, to the niiglity force of tlie moN'itig 
ice, besides the constant action of nieltinu; snows during: 
tlie summer. The slopes of tlie mountains on the north 
showed no indication of having been disturbed, but the 
range on the southern side had all the appearance of hav¬ 
ing been cut and excav'ated by the ice. Probably the 
large basins which I had crossed on my way from Kuti, 
and even the last one, facing our camp, were, after all, 
reseiwoirs formed by ancient moraines with alknial de¬ 
posits. 
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SNOW ANP TROUELKSOMF DKBRfS— TVlYi DOCTOR’S SUFFERINGS_KACHI 


DISABLED—FURTHER TRIAJ.S—A WEIRD 
ALL SAFE—THE DESCENT 


APPARITION—DELIRIUM— 


1 HE Mcangshan River rises from this glacier, but we 
left the glacier (17,800 feet) to the right, and, turning 
sharply northward, began our ascent towards the pass. 
To gaze upon the incline before us was alone sufficient to 
deter one from attempting to climb it, had one a choice; 
in addition to this, the snow we struggled over was so soft 
and deep that we sank into it up to our waists. Occasion¬ 
ally the snow alternated with patches of loose debris and 
rotten rock, on which we were no better off; in fact, the 
fatigue of progressing over them was simply overpowering. 
Having climbed up half a dozen steps among the loose, 
cutting stones, we felt ourselves sliding back to almost 
our original point of departure, followed by a small ava¬ 
lanche of shifting material that only stopped when it got 
to the foot of the mountain. 

At 19*000 feet we w^eie for a considerable distance on soft 

snow, covering an ice-field wuth deep crevasses and cracks 

in it. We had to feel our way with great caution, partic- 

ulaily as there w^as only the light of the moon to depend 
upon. 

Fortunatel3% as we rose higher, there were no more 
crevasses, but I began to feel a curious exhaustion that I 
had never experienced before. -At sunset the thermometer 
which Kachi carried for me had descended forty degrees 
within a few minutes, and the sudden change in the tem- 
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perature seemed to affect us all more or less ; but we went 
on, with the exception of Bijesin^, who was seized with 
mountain sickness so violently that he was unable to jjro- 
ceed. The doctor, too, a man of powerful build, was 
suffering considerably. His legs, he said, had become 
like lead, and each seemed to weigh a ton. The effort of 
lifting, or even moving, them required all his energy. Al¬ 
though he was terribly blown and gasping for breath, yet 
he would not give in, and he struggled on bravely until 
we reached an altitude of 20,500 feet. Here he was seized 
with such exhaustion and pain that he was unable to pro¬ 
ceed. Kachi Ram, the Rongba, and I went ahead, but we 
also were suffering, Kachi complaining of violent beating 
in his temples and loud buzzing in his ears. He also 
gasped and staggered dangerousl}", threatening to collapse 
at any moment. At 21,000 feet he fell flat on the snow. 
He was instantly asleep, breathing heavily and snoring 
raspingly. His hands and feet were icy cold, and I rubbed 
them. But what caused me more anxiety than anything 
was the irregular beating and throbbing of his heart. I 
wrapped him up in his blanket and my waterproof, and, 
having seen to his general comfort, I shouted to the doctor, 
telling him what had happened, and that I was going to 
push on as much higher as I could stand, the Rongba 
being now the only one of the party who was able to 

keep up. 

A thick mist came on and enveloped us, which con¬ 
siderably added to our trials. Our efforts to get on after 
-we left Kachi at 21,000 feet were desperate, our lungs in 
convulsion as if about to burst, our pulses hastened, our 
hearts throbbing (mine being ordinarily very regular) as if 
they would beat themselves out of our bodies. Exhausted, 
and seized by irresistible drowsiness, the Rongba and I 
nevertheless at last reached the top. It was a satisfaction 
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lo have ir<>l there, to have readied such an altitude, al- 
tliough I liad long realized the impossibility of getting my 
men over bv this wav. It served me also to ascertain the 
amoun t of snow on the other side of the range, which, when 
tlie fog lifted somewhat, I found to be greater on the 
northern slope than on the southern. Although almost 
fainting with fatigue, I registered my observations. The 
altitude was 22,000 feet, the hour ii r.M., and there was 
a strong, cutting northeast wind. I had stupidly forgotten 
to take my thermometer out of Kachi’s pocket when I 
left him, and was unable to register the temperature, but 
the cold was intense. The stars were extraordinarily 
brilliant and the moon shone bright fora while over the 
panorama around me, and, though it was a view of utter 
desolation, it had nevertheless a curious, indescribable 
fascination. Below me, to the south, were mountainous 
masses buried in snow, and to the southwest and north- 
cast were peaks even higher than the one on which I 
stood. To the north stretched the immense, dreary Tib¬ 
etan plateau with undulations and intricate hill ranees, 
beyond which a high mountain range with snow-peaks 
could just be perceived in the distance. I could see very 
little snow near by, except on the northern slope of the 

range I was standing on, and on the hill-tops which dotted 
the plateau, 

I had barely taken it in, barely realized the wonder of 
nature asleep, when the mist again rose before me and I 
saw a gigantic phantom rising out of it. It stood in the 
centre of a luminous circle, a tall, dark figure in the folds 
of an enormous veil of mist. The effect was overwhelm- 
ing, and it was only after some moments that 1 realized 
that the spectre wore my features, was a liquid presenta¬ 
tion of my own proportions colossally enlarged \ that I 
stood in the centre of a lunar rainbow, and that I was 
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ffazins on tlie reflection of mvsclf in the mist. .\,s I moved 
niy arms, my body, or my head, I lie ghostlike figure 
moved, and I felt myself irresistibl)' changing my )jostures 
—oddl)* and nervously at first, then with an awakening 
sense of the ridiculous in my actif>ns—so as to make ni)' 
ima2;e chanue and do as I did. I felt like a child j^laced 
for the first time in front of a mirror. 

d he colored plate given in this book represents a solar 
spectre with circular rainbow which I saw later on at a 
comparatively low' altitude; the lunar effect differed from 
this in that the colors of the rainbow' w'cre but faintly dis¬ 
tinguishable. 

The Rongba had fallen exhausted, and I felt so faint 
with the aw'ful pressure on my lungs that, despite all my 
efforts to resist it, I collapsed on the snow. 7 he coolie 
and I, shivering pitiful!)', shared the same blanket for 
additional warmth. Both of us w'cre seized with irresisti¬ 
ble drow'siness, as if we had taken a strong narcotic. I 
fought hard against it, for 1 w’ell knew' that if my eyelids 
once closed they w'ould almost certainly remain so for¬ 
ever. 1 called to the Rongba. He w'as fast asleep. I 
summoned up my last atom of vitality to keep my eyes 
open, but the w'ind blew' hard and biting, w'ith a hissing 
noise. How that hiss still sounds in my eai*s! It seemed 
like the w'hispcr of death. 7 'he Rongba, crouched with 
teeth chattering, w'as moaning, and his sudden shudders 
bespoke great pain. It seemed only common charity to 
let him have the blanket, which w'as in any case too small 
for both, so I wrapped it tightly round his head and body. 
He was doubled up with his chin on his knees. Th is 
small exertion w'as quite sufficient to make me lose the 
tug-of-w'ar in w'hich I w'as pulling against nature. Just 
like the subject who, under hypnotic influence, feels his 
own w'ill and pow'er suddenly going from him, so I felt the 
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entire hopelessness of further struggle against the super¬ 
natural forces I was contending with. Falling backward 
on the snow, I made a last desperate effort to gaze at 
the glittering stars . . . my sight became dim and ob¬ 
scured. . . . 

bor how long this semiconsciousness lasted I do not 
know. “God! how ghastl)-1 Doctor! Kachi!” I tried 
to^ articulate. My voice seemed clicked in m)' throat. 
Was wliat I saw before me real ? The two men, as if 
fio/'en to death by the side of each other, seemed lyino- on 
that vast white sheet of snow, motionle.ss as statues ot ice. 
In my dream I attcm]itcd to raise them. They were quite 
iigid. I knelt beside them, calling them and frantically 

• biing them back to consciousness and life. 

ewi dered, I turned round to look for Bijesing, and, as I 
did so, all sense of vitality seemed to freeze within me. I 
saw 111) self enclosed in a quickly contracting tomb of 
transparent ice. It was easy to realize that I too would 
sliortly be nothing but a solid block of ice, like my com¬ 
panions M). legs, my arms were already congealed. Hor- 
lor-stricken as I was at the approach of such a hopeless, 
a lastly death, my sensations were accompanied by a lan¬ 
guor and lassitude indescribable but far from unpleasant. 

Shonl^W “’ought or wonderment was still alive, 

hould I dwindle painlessly away, preferring 'rest and 

m) self. The ice seemed to close in more and more every 
moment. I was choking. ^ 

inc! wSht“ fthe suffocat- 

evervthino- h h • / f^ violent plunge, and then 
everyhing had vanished—the frozen Kachi, the doctor 

the transparent tomb! Nothingness! * 

ne^les had IT T ached as if 

needles had been stuck into them. It was snowing hard. 
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A GHASTLY NIGlIT.MARIi 


I had tcmporaiiU- lost the use of mv losrs and finccrs. 
They were frozen. So violent was the shock of rcalizintr 
how very near death I had really been that in waking up 
from the ghastly nightmare I became acutely ali\e to the 
full importance of instantly making my way down to a 
lower level. I was already covered with a layer of snow, 
and I suppose it was the frigid pressure on m)' forehead 



"I ROUSED THE RONG15A ” 


that caused the dream. It is, however, probable that, had 
it not been for the hideous vision that shook my nerves 
free of paralyzing torpor, I should never have awakened 
from that spell-bound silence. 

I sat up with diflf^cult3^ and, by rubbing and beating 
them, slowly regained the use of my lower limbs. I 
roused the Rongba, rubbed him, and shook him till he 
was able to move. We began our descent. 

No doubt the satisfaction of going up high mountains is 
very great; but can it be compared to that of coming down.^ 
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Descending was dangerous, but not wearisome. The 
incline being extremely steej), we took gigantic strides on 
the snow, and when we came to patches of debris we slid 
ten or fifteen feet each step amidst a deafening roar from 
the huge mass of loose stones set in motion by our de¬ 
scent. 

“ Hark!” I said to the Rongba; “what is that.?^” 

\\\' waited till all was silence, and with hands up to 
our ears listened attenli\'clv. It was still snowino-. 

oo! Jcxldi (to! Iuiiikd /idiic?^^ (Lome, come, 
come! Come quickly! Wdiere are you?) cried a faint, 
distressed voice fiom far down below. 

W'e quickened our i)ace; having hardly any control 
over our legs, our descent was precipitous. The snow¬ 
fall ceased and \\’e Ijecame enveloped in a thick mist, 
whicli ]:)icrccd into our ver\' bones. 

(luided by the anxious cries of the doctor, whose voice 
we recognized, we continued our breakneck journey down¬ 
ward. I he cries got more and more distinct, and at last, 
to my great joy, we came face to face with Whlson, who, 
thank Heaven, was alive but almost helpless, as he said 

his legs were still like lead, and it was all lie could do to' 
move them. 

Owing to his an.xiety about us, he had been shouting 
for a long time, and, getting no answer, he became very 
uneasy, all the moie so as he found he could in no way 
come to our help. He had cjuitc given us up for lost. 

We looked for and found Kachi. He had slept like a 
top, culled LI]) in his w^arm blanket and my o\’crcoat, and 
was nou' cjuite lefieshed; so, all united again, w^c continued 
oLii lacc dow'nw'ard, exchanging our experiences and sen¬ 
sations. W e had no very serious mishaps, and life and 
sticngth giadually came back to us again when w'^e de¬ 
scended to lowci deviations. The ascent from the <^lacier 
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at tlie bottom of the mountain to the summit occuj:>ied 
four and a half hours ; the precipitous descent, without 
counting stoppages, only the ninth part of that time. 

Over the same trying stony \'alley we reached camp 
during the early hours of the morning. The distance 
from camp to the altitude readied and back was over ten 
miles; therefore, during the twenty-four hours I liad alto¬ 
gether gone eighteen miles (quite a record at such great 
altitudes). I may here also remark that, since breakfast at 
six o’clock the previous morning, I had taken no food of 
any kind, thus making an interval of twenty*three hours 
between one meal and the next. The anxiety of my men 
in camp was intense. They had lost all hope of seeing 
us again, and the}'’ were quite reassured when I told them 
that we would proceed later in the morning by tlie Lum- 
piya Pass, which was believed to be far easier. 

In no time they had lighted a fire of dung, and after 
having had (at five o’clock in the morning) a handsome 
feed of rice, chapatts^ extract of meat, and strengthen¬ 
ing emergency food, we felt we were entitled to a well- 
deserved rest. 
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TITE SOTRCRS 
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OK I'liK RIVER— I'HE RU.MPIVA GLACIER- 

rHE KANAVF. — R-T RI > S-H V K. VIEW OK I’lIJET—RUHSO 1 ROZEX 
DK.AI'll — IIIK LC.MIMVA RASS — I'WU CUOLIKS IX DIS- 


J'R EaS 


At 9 A.M. \vc were ready again to start. The ther¬ 
mometer registered 40° inside tlic tent, and the minimum 
temperature outside during- tlic niglit had been 14°. We 
followed the Kuti River at the foot of the mountain- 
range, travelling in a direction of 298° (b, m.). On round¬ 
ing a prominent lieadland, where the Kuti River flows 
through a narrow passage, we saw facing us on a mound 
fourteen stone pillars and pyramids with white stones on 
them and the customary flying prayers of cloth. It is 

fiom this j^oint that the ascent to the Lun-ipiya Pass 
begins. 

There are two sources of the Kuti Yangti, joining in a 
lai-ge basin ; one comes from two e.xtensive glaciers to the 
southwest, the other from a glacier directly under the 
Lumpiya Pass. The river at the junction of the two 
soinces is not more than six yards across. Our route 
gradually ascended, going northwest first, then swinging 
awa) to noitheast until we attained an elevation of I7i350 
feet on a flat basin covered with deep snow. So far we 
had proceeded with no very great trouble or fatigue, but 
matters suddenly altered for the worse. Each <^olie in 
the long silent low^at the head of which I marched sank 
in the snow up to his knees, often up to his waist. They 
foimed, undoubtedly, a picturesque sight in this lonely 
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THE LUiMPIVA GLACIER 


region, the only bit of life in the picture, the white frozen 
sheet of snow throwing into strong contrast their faces 
wrapped tightly round with white turbans. Some wore 
fur caps with ear-flaps ; all had long sheepskin coats and 
high boots of skins; many used snow spectacles; and as 
this procession, silent and grave, with loads on their 
backs, struggled higher and higher with piteous pant- 
ing, you speculated apprehensively as to liow many of 
them would ever return. Moving cautiously to avoid 
the many treacherous cracks, I made my way ahead with 
considerable trouble to a spot six hundred feet higher, 
where I halted for a while on a rocky island fairly clear 
of snow. As coolie after coolie arrived, breathing con¬ 
vulsively, he dropped his load and sat quietly b3^ the side 
of it. There was not a grumble, not a word of reproach 
for the hard work they were made to endure. Sleet was 
falling, and the wet and cold increased the discomfort. 
There was now a very steep pull before us. To the left 
we had a glacier beginning in a precipitous fall of ice, 
about one hundred feet in height. Like the Mangshan 
slacier, it was in horizontal, ribbon-like strata of beauti- 
fully clear ice, showing no dirt bands. Perpendicular 
stripes of a darker greenish color could be observed aris¬ 
ing from the unequal degrees of compactness of the ice ; 
the strata showed almost horizontal, with no curvatures 
nor depressions in any part of them. The top, the base, 
and the sides of the orlacier were in this case also buried 

O 

in deep snow. 

The doctor and I went ahead. In our anxiety to reach 
the summit, unable to discern the track, now covered by 
several feet of snow, we mistook our bearings, and with 
great fatigue climbed up an extremely steep incline. Here 
we were on a patch of the troublesome loose debris^ on 
which we struggled for over half an hour until we reached 
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the toj) of tlic rnn^'c, 18,750 feet, consiclcrnbH' hii^hcr tliaii 
the j)ass itself, hour men had come with us, tlic others, 
to wliom we si<;^nalled, bearing more to tlie west bv another 
dangerous track skirting tlie glacier. 

1 he wind from tiie northeast was piercing and tlie cold 
terrible. Under the lee of a large rock we found tempo¬ 
rary sheltcnand tlirough my telescope scanned the Tibetan 
[ilateau sj^read out before us. I'rom this high eyrie we 
obtained a superb bird s-eye view. Huge masses of snow 
covered the Tibetan side of the Himahiyas, as well as the 
lower range of mountains immediateh' in front of us, run¬ 
ning almost jiarallel to our range. Two thousand feet 
below, between these two ranges, flowed, in a wide barren 
valley, a river which is afterwards called the Darma Yankti 
or Lumpiya \ ankti. In the distance a flat plateau, risino- 
some eight hundred feet abo\'e the river, and resembling 
a gigantic embankment of a railway line, could be seen 
extemding for many miles; and far away to the north a 
chain ofhigh blue mountains capped with snow, undoubt¬ 
edly the Kangri chain with the Kclas peaks. 

A painful incident had unfortunately happened to one 

of my followers—]K)or Rubso. a Christian convert, had 

tallen exhausted from cold and fatigue. He had been 

seKed with cramp, and was lying in a .:;miconscious stat” 

ns teeth chattering and Ins features distorted and livid* 

Ins eyes were sunken and lifeless, and he showed si-ns of 

complete collapse. We hasti^^ carried him under the 

shelter of a rock and rubbed him vigorously, in the hope 

o restoring his circulation. After more than half an hour 

o le o,catcst anxiety and exertion, to our intense relief 

he partia ly recovered and was able to proceed slowly 
with our help. 

Hav ing climbed the u-iong patli, we now had to descend 
to the i«ss, si.x hiindi-ed feet lower. We made our way 
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A DANGEROUS DP:SCENT 


along dangerous rocks and debris. I was just clinging 
with my half-frozen fingers to a prominent rock» striving 
to get on the other side, when screams of distress from 
below struck my ears. Notwithstanding the unsafe posi¬ 
tion I was in, I could not help turning my head to see 
what had happened. On the steep incline of snow two 
coolies with their respective loads were sliding at incredi¬ 
ble speed. They eventually reached the basin, where the 
angle of the descent being suddenly altered, it caused 
them to revolve several times on their own a.xes, the dif¬ 
ferent bags, etc., forming their loads, flying about and 
being scattered in eveiy direction. I gave a sigh of relief 
when I saw the men getting up. One coolie picked up 
one after the other the goods that had been intrusted to 
him, tied them together, got them on his back, and began 
the difficult ascent a second time. The other was crying 
and moaning, so that we could plainly hear him from our 
elevation. He seemed giddy. After a moment or two he 

back, and lay as if dead. Hastening over 
the slippery rocks, and then down precipitously on the 
loose debris^ I gained the pass, 18,150 feet. Two I'eluctant 
men were immediately despatched to the relief of the coolie 
in distress. They first carried his load up, then him. After 
some time he too got over the severe shock and fright, 
and, though he was rather shattered and aching all over, 

I succeeded in persuading the man that nothing was the 
matter with him. 

\Ve then hurried down the steep declivit)' on the Tibetan 
side, to get away quickly from the bitterly cold, windy 
pass. Describing a wide arc of a circle, and then making 
straight down across several long snow-beds, we at last 
reached the river level and pitched our tents on snow at 
an altitude of 16,900 feet. There was no wood, no yak or 
pony dung, no lichens, no moss, and therefore nothing 
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with whicli wc could make a fire. It seemed liard upon 
mv men tliat, after sucli a tolLome da\-. they should be 
comi^ellecl to j^'o to sleep without having liad a good meal. 
'They believe—and they are right—that eating cold food 
at such high elevations, with such low temperature, leads 
to certain death. They preferred, therefore, to remain 
without food altogether. Night came, and with it the 
wind, blo^^'lng in gusts and ])iling the grit ancl snow 
arc'iund our tents. During the nocturnal hours, with the 
liui ricane raging, we had to turn out of our flapping can¬ 
vases several times to make the loose pegs firmer. Fast¬ 
ening all the frozen ropes was very cold work. At 2 a.m. 
the thermometer was down to i 2°. At 9 a.m., in the sun, 
it went up to 26*^, and inside the tent at the same hour we 
had a temperature as high as 32"^—freezing-point. 





CHAPTER XXVI 


MVSTERIOUS FOOTPRINTS—fiRIGAN’O OR SPV?—P.VSSKS .\XI> I RACK^—IN'- 

TF.NSE COLD—NO FUEL—A HIGH, FLAT 1’I.A'l'K A U—FUI-.I^ A I' IASI'! 

TWO SPIES IN DISGUISE—WHAT THEV TOOK US FOR 


In a liurricane of gi'it and drenching rain wc packed 
up our traps as best we could and again started on our 
way. I was slightly in advance, when, to my surprise, 
I noticed, some two hundred yards only from camp, 
a double line of recent footmarks in the snow. Those 
coming towards us were somewhat indistinct and nearly 
covered with grit, those going in the opposite direction 
seemed quite recent. After carefully examining these 
footprints, I felt pretty certain that they had been made 
3, Tibetan. Where the footprints stopped, marks in 
the snow showed that the man had at different points laid 
himself flat on the ground. No doubt we had been spied 
upon and watched. My own men had shown many signs 
of terror ever since we had crossed to this side of the 
Himahl3^as, and were now all anxiousl}' stooping low over 
these piints and speculating on their origin. Their excite¬ 
ment and fear were strange to watch. Some surmised 
that the man must be a JDakii^ a brigand, and that in the 
evening we should be attacked b\^ the whole band; others 
maintained that the spy could only be a Sepoy sent by the 
Gyanema officers to watch our movements. In any case, 
this incident was held to be an evil omen, and during our 
march in a northwest direction along the bank of the 
river we continually saw the trail. The wildest specula- 
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and iinacrinations wore rile. I o llic left of us wc 
parsed iIk’ \‘alK-v> leading >(>uth to the Xeway Pass ; tlien 
a second to the Kats, 230" (b. m.). Tlie bearings were 
taken from tlie nioutli of tlic river descending from it and 
a triliutary of the I )arma \'angti. 

Six miles from our last camp, at bearings 340", was the 

Luwav P.i>>. 

\\"e were travelling on tlat or slightly undulating barren 
round. W'e waded across another cold ri\'er with water 
up to our waists, and my men l.)ecame so exhausted that 
one mile farther we had to halt at 16.650 feet. 

'I'he cold was intense, and again we had no fuel of any 
kind. A furious wind was blowing, with snow falling 
]iea\-ilv in the e\'ening. My carriers, half staryed, ate a 
little sa!(H\ a kind of oatmeal, but Chanden Sing, a Raji- 
put. could not, without breaking his caste, cat his food 
without undressing. It was two da\'s since he had had 
his last meal, but rather than infringe the rules of his re- 

O' 

ligion, or take off his clothes in such frigid regions, he 

o o o 

l)refcrred to curl up in his blanket and go to sleep 
fasting. 

The doctor left the warmth and comfort of blankets to 
go and talk with the men, and get their yiews about 
weather ])rospects and the chances of our route. I pre¬ 
ferred the comfort of such warmth as I could get in our 
tent, where the temperature was 28® Fahr., or four de¬ 
grees below freezing. The snow was lying a foot deep, 
and it was still falling heavilw The carriers were all at- 
tempting to sleep, huddled as close as possible to each 
other for warmth; they refused to mo\’c, saying they 
would rather die, and we found it conyenient to believe 
them, and get what warmth and sleep we could under 
blankets in the tent. 

Two or three hours later the weather cleared. The 
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A SHELTERED NOOK 


coolies, half starved, came to complain tliat they were 
attain unable to find fuel to cook their food, and that tlicv 
Avould leave me. The position of affairs was critical. I 
immediately took my telescope and clambered to tlie top 
of a small hillock. It was curious to note wliat unbound¬ 
ed faith the coolies Iiad in this glass. It was e\ ident that 
they believed, in a childlike fashion, that I could sec 
through mountains with it. I came down with the reas- 
suring news that one day’s march farther would bring us 
to a fine supply of fuel. 

The}' cheerfully hastened to pack up the loads, and set 
forth with unusual energy in the direction I had pointed 
out. We followed a parallel line to the high flat plateau 
on the other side of the stream, the slopes of which, in 
relation to the plain we were standing on, were at an ob¬ 
tuse angle of about 115^ The snow-covered plateau ex¬ 
tended from southwest to northeast. Beyond it to tlie 
north could be seen some high snowy peaks, in all prob¬ 
ability the lofty summits southeast of Gartok. At the 
point where the Luway joins the other three rivers there 
is a direct way to the summit of the table-land, aloni>: 
which it continues across the Himahlyas by the Luway 
Pass. To our right we were flanked by high, rugged 
mountains, with an occasional precipitous torrent. Si.x 
hours brisk marching took us to a sheltered nook where 
a few lichens and shrubs were growing. If we had sud¬ 
denly descended into the Black Eorcst of Germany or 
the Yosemite Valley, with their gigantic, century-old trees, 
our delight could not have been greater. As i t was, the 
highest of these shrubs stood no higher than six or seven 
inches from the ground, while the diameter of the largest 
piece of wood we collected was smaller than that of an 
ordinary pencil. With feverish activity all hands went to 
work to root up these plants for fuel. 
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W Irmi nil'llt caiiR*, the .same numl)cr of hands were 
])u>y cookitee; and tran.''teiTine with alarming* ccleritN'such 
steamine' hrod as was availaljle from the different fires to 
the mouths c)f the famished coolie.'^. JIappiness reigned in 
Ciimj), and all recent hards]np.s were toi'uiotten. 

A lia-sli surj)i'i>e wa.s awaiting us when we rose, d'wo 
I ibetans di.soui^^ed as beg^AU's Iiad come to our camp. 
1 he\' jjrofe.s.sed to be sufferiiee- from cold and starvation. 

1 yax'e ol■det^ that they should be proj)erl\’ fed and kindly 
treated. On ]:»eing cross-e.xamined they confessed that 
they were spies sent by the ofticer at C'lyancma to ascer¬ 
tain wlietlier a sahib had crossed tlic fi'onticr, and whether 
we had seen anythim*- of him. 

W'e Iiad so many tilings to attend to in the morning, 
and it was so cold, that washing had really become ^a 
nuisance, and I for my j)art gave it up, at least pro icm. 
\\ e were sunburned, and we wore turbans and snow'glas.scs, 
so the Tibetans departed under the impression that our 
party consisted of a Hindoo doctor, liis brother, and a 
caravan of servants (none of whom had seen a sahib coni- 
mg), and that wc were now on a ]nlgrimage to the sacred 
Mansarowar Lake and Kelas Mount. 

In the presence of the men we treated this as a great 
joke, but, all the same, \\ ilson and 1 anxiously consulted 
as to our immediate plans. Should wc make a rapid 
march during the night over the mountain range to our 
right, and strike cast by the jungle, or should we face the 
Oyanema leader and his soldiers 

\\ e decided to meet them rather than go out of our 
way, and I gave orders to raise camp immediately. 
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nr M\' MEX Ff)R rHE SACR1,1) .MorX'IAlX—IK^■1X^; UARIi |(» kill’ 
FRIEXDS WI I H THE (;(HjS— OUOS —WA ['KR Fl.oWtXO I'O 


\Ve altered our course from nortli to iiortlieast, ri>in'^ 
to 16,600 feet, and leaving tlie high table-land to the wot. 
We arrived at Lama Chokden (or Chorten).a pass jiirotected 
by a 'Hbetan guard, who quickly turned out, matchlocks 
in hand, as we approached. They seemed a miserable lot, 
and not only offered no resistance, but actual 1\' bcofred 
for money and food. They cc^miDlained of ill-treatment 
by their superiors, stating that they received no pay, and 
even food was only occasional!)' sent to thent at this out- 
post. 1 heir tunics were in rags; each man carried a 
sword stuck in front through the girdle. Here, too, we 
had more inquiries about the youns saliib, as messengers 
on horseback had been sent post-haste from 'I'aklakot to 
warn the Gyanema ofiRcer not to let Inhn penetrate into 
ilundes* by the Ltimpiya Pass, should he attempt it, 
1 heir description of my sujjposed appearance was verv 
amusing, and when they said that if the sahib came they 
would have to cut his head off, I felt so touched by their 
good-natured confidence that I wanted to di.stribute a few 
rupees among them. 

Do not give tliem anytliing, sir,” said Kachi and the 
doctor. “ Fhese fellows arc hand and glove with the 
bands of dacoits; the latter will soon be told that we hav^e 


* Ilumlcs—Tibet. 
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moncw and wc sliall run ^rcat risk of being attacked at 
night." 

1 insisted on gix'ing tlicm a jircscnt. 

' Xo, >i]/' cried J\achi, distressed; “do not do it, or it 
bring us no end of trouble and misfortune. If you 
give tlieni four annas, tliat will be am]>le.” 

According]\- the officer in command had this large sum 
de])o>ited in the outstretched ]>alm of Ids hand, and, to 
show his satisfaction, lie ]nilled out his tongue to its full 
length. wa\-ing both his hands at me for some minutes, 
and bowing clumsily at the same time, llis fur cap had 
been previouslv removed and thrown on the ground. 
Thi s was indeed a grand salaam, a ceremonious acknowl- 

^ a ^ift c,f .'(miethin g less than fourpence! 

W Idle the doctor remained in conversation with him, I 
happened to witness a very beautiful sight. To the north 
the clouds had dispersed, and the snow-capped sacred 
Keias IMount stood majestic before us. In appearance 
not unlike the graceful roof of a temple, Kclas towers 
over the long wldte-cajjjjcd range, contrasting in beautiful 
blending of tints with the warm sienna color of the lower 
elevations, Keias is some two thousand feet higher than 
the othci jjcaks of the Gangir cliain, with strongly defined 
ledges and terraces marking its stratifications, and covered 
yith hori;iontal la3’ets of snow standing out in brilliant 
coloi against the dark, ice-worn rock. The Tibetans, the 
Nepalese, the Shokas, the Humhs, Jumlis, and Hindoos, 
all liave a strong veneration for this mountain, which is 

to be the abode of all the good gods, 

esjjccialb' of the god Siva. In fact, the ledge round its 

base is said b)'^ the Hindoos to be the mark of the ropes 

used b) the devil (Rakas) to pull down the throne of 
Siva. 

IMy men, with heads uncov^ered, their faces turned tow- 
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FRIENDS WITH THE GODS 


aids the sacred peak, were nuittering prayers. With 
joined hands, wldch they slowly raised as higli as the 
forehead, tl\ey prayed fervently, and tlien went down on 
their knees, with heads bent low to the ground. I\Iy brig¬ 
and follower, who was standing close by me, hurriedly 
whispered that I should join in this act of prayer. 

“ You must keep friends with the gods,” said the ban¬ 
dit ; “ misfortune will attend you if you do not salaam to 
Kelas; that is the home of a good god!” and he pointed 
to the peak with the most devout air of conviction. 

To please him I saluted the mountain with the utmost 


deference, and, taking my cue from the others, j^laced a 
white stone on one of the hundreds of Choktois or Obos 
(stone pillars) erected by devotees at this spot. I hose 
Obos^ or rough pyramids of stones, arc found on the tracks 
traversing all high passes, near lakes—in fact, everywhere, 
but rarely in such quantities as at Lama Chokden. I he 
hill in front, and at the back of the guard-house, was liter¬ 
ally covered with these structures. Each passer-by de¬ 
posits a stone on one of them—a white stone if possible— 
and this is supposed to bring him good-fortune, or, if he 
has a wish he desires accomplished, such a contribution 
will enhance the chances of its fulfilment. 

The guard-house itself was of rough stone, mean and 
desolate, and in any country but Tibet would not be con¬ 
sidered fit accommodation for pigs. 

After going a mile or so farther, as the sun was fast 
disappearing we searched for a suitable spot to pitch our 
tents. There was no sign of any water, only the stony 
bed of a dried rivulet. We were discussing the situation, 
when a faint sound as of rushing water struck our ears. 


It grew louder and louder, and then we saw coming tow¬ 
ards us a stream of limpid molten snow, gradually advanc¬ 
ing over the bed of stones. Evidently the snow of the 
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mountains had taken all day to melt, and the water was 
only now reaching' this spot. My dacoit \\as in a great 
state of excitement. 

“ Water flowing to you, sahib f’ he exclaimed, with his 
arms outstretched. “ You will have great luck 1 Look ! 
Look ! You want water for your camp, and a stream 
comes to you ! Heaven blesses you. You must dip 3 'our 
finsrers into the water as soon as it comes up to you, and 
throw some drops over your shoulders. Then will fortune 
attend you on your journey.” 

I readily fell in with this Tibetan superstition, and we 
all dipped our fingers and sprinkled the water behind our 
backs. Wilson, however, who took the matter quite seri¬ 
ously, said it was all nonsense, and would not give in to 
such “ childish fancy.” 

Good - fortune would have meant much to me, but in 
the days to come this simple rite proved to have been 
futile! Certainly no good fairy watched over my steps, 
and often the thought of this ceremony came back to me 
with bitterness. 
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An extensive valley — A^/ANO, or wild horse — THEIR STRANOE 

.WAVS—THE (iVANE.MA EOKI—A IM* K E M EN SlON A I OL'K Al'I'EAKAXCE — 
A PARLEY—“CUT OUR HEADS!’*— REVOLT AND MURDER CONTEM¬ 
PLATED—HYPOCRITICAL WAVS OF TIBETAN OIFHTAL-S—HEI.l* SUM¬ 
MONED FROM EVERYWHERE—PREPARING FOR WAR 


In front of our camp was a great stretch of flat alluvial 
land, which had been, to all appearance, at some remote 
time the bed of a large lake about ten miles long and 
fourteen wide. With my telescope I could see plainly to 
40*^ (b. m.), at the foot of a small hill, the camping-ground 
of Kaiko. There were many tents, and my men seemed 
much reassured when by their shape and color we made 
them out to be those of the Johans from Milam, who 
come over at this place to trade with the Hunyas.* To 
east-northeast we had a valley extending for many miles 
between two high ranges, and to the west and northwest 
were hills between us and the Darma Yangti, flowing 
there in a north-northeast direction. Beyond Karko to 
the north a stretch of water, the Gyanema Lake, showed 
brilliantly, and beyond it some comparatively low hill 
ranges. In the distance, more snowy peaks were visible. 

On leaving camp we traversed the plain for six miles 
in a northeast direction, and then, on a course of So"* 
(b. m.), turned into a smaller valley well enclosed by hills, 
following it for a distance of three or four miles. This 
formed, as it were, an arm of the other large valley. 


* Hunyas—Tibetans. 
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During our niarcli we saw many large herds of Kiang 
(wild horj^e). These animals came quite close to us. They 
rchcmbled zebras in sliapc and movement of body, but in 
color they were mostly light brown. The natives regard¬ 
ed their near proximity as extremely dangerous; for their 
apparent tameness is often deceptive, enabling them to 
draw c|uitc close to the unwary traveller, and then with a 
sudden dash seize him by the stomach, inflicting a horri¬ 
ble wound with their powerful jaws. Their graceful and 
coquettish ways were most taking; we occasionally threw 
stones at them to keep them at a safe distance, but after 
cantering prettily away they would follow us again and 
come within a few yards. I succeeded in taking some very 
good negatives, which unfortunately were afterwards de¬ 
stroyed by the Tibetan authorities, I still have, however, 
some of the sketches I made of them. We climbed over 
another hill range, and descended on the other side into a 
grassy stretch of flat land, in the northern portion of which 
was a sheet of water. On a hill south of the lake stood the 
Gyanema Khar, or fort, a primitive tower-like structure of 
stones, with a tent pitched over it to answer the purpose 
of roof, supporting a flag-staff on which flew two dirty 
white rags. They were not the colors of Hundes, but 
only wind prayers. Lower down, at the foot of the hill, 
were two or three large black tents and a small shed of 
stones. Hundreds of black, white, and brown yaks were 
grazing on the green patches of grass. 

The appearance of our party evidently created some 
apprehension, for we had hardly shown ourselves on the 
summit of the col when from the fort a gong began to 
sound loudl)', filling the air with its unmelodious metallic 
notes. A shot was fired. Soldiers with their matchlocks 
were seen running here and there. They pulled down 

one of the black tents and hastily conveyed it inside the 
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fort, the greater part of the garrison also seeking sheltL-r 
within the walls witli tlie e))iprissc)}2ejii alniost of a .•stam¬ 
pede. \Yhen, after some little time, they coin inced them* 
selves that we had no evil intentions, some of the l ib- 
etan officers, followed by their men, came trembling to 
meet us. The doctor, unarmed, went ahead to talk with 
them, whereas my bearer and I remained with the coolies 
for the double purpose of protecting our baggage in ca.->e 
of a treacherous attack, and of j^reventing m\'^ panic- 
stricken carriers from abandoning their loads and esca[> 
ing. But matters looked peaceful enough. Rugs were 
spread on the grass, and eventually we all sat down. .An 
hour’s trying parley with the Tibetan officers, during 
which time the same things were repeated over and over 
again, led to nothing. They said they could on no ac¬ 
count allow any one from India, whether native or sahib, 
to proceed, and we must go back. We on our side stated 
that we were doing no harm. We were pilgrin^s to the 
sacred Lake of Mansarowar, only a few miles farther. W’e 
had gone to much expense and trouble. How could 
we now turn back when so near our goal ? \Vc would 

not go back, and trusted they would allow us to pro¬ 
ceed. 

\\ e treated them courteously and kindly, and probablv 

mistaking this for fear the}" promptly took adv'ar^tage of 

it, especially the Magbun,^ or chief officer in charge of the 

Gyanema fort. His marked humilitv> of which at first 

he had made so much display, suddenly turned into arro¬ 
gance. 

You will have to cut off my head,” said he, with a 
vicious countenance, “or rather I will cut off yours, before 
I let you go another step.” 


* ^fagbuti or ATag-pun —General-in-Chief. 
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-Cut off niy head?" cried I, jumping on my feet and 

shoving a cartridge into my rifle. 

“ Cut off my head ?" repeated my bearer, pointing with 

his Martini-Henry at the official. 

“Cut off our heads?" queried angrily the Brahmin 
and the two Christian servants of Dr. Wilson, handling 
a Winchester and a couple of Gourkha kukris (large 

knives). 

“ No, no, no, no! Salaam, salaam, salaam !” poured 
forth the Magbun with the celerity of speech only pos¬ 
sessed by a panic-stricken man. “ Salaam, salaam, re¬ 
peated he again, bowing down to the ground, tongue out, 
and depositing his hat at our feet in a disgustingly servile 
manner, “ Let us talk like friends!” 

The Magbun s men, no braver than their master, shifted 
their positions in a nonchalant manner so as to be screened 
by their superiors in case of our firing, and on second 
thoughts, judging even such a precaution to insure them 
but scanty safety, they one after the other got up, walked 
steadily away for half a dozen steps, to show it was not 
fear that made them leave, and then took to their heels. 

The Magbun and the other officers who remained be¬ 
came more and more meek. We spoke and argued in a 
friendly manner for two long hours, but with no appreci¬ 
able results. The Magbun could not decide of his own 
accord. He would consult with his officers, and he could 
give us an answer no sooner than the next morning. In 
the mean time he would provide for oiir general comfort 
and insure our safety, if we would encamp near his tent. 
This, of course, I well knew to be an expedient to gain 
time, so as to send for soldiers to Barca, north of the 
Rakstal Lake, as well as to all the neighboring camps. I 
frankly told him my suspicions, but added that I wished 

to deal fairly with the Tibetan authorities before resort- 
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ing to force. I reniindecl the IMa^]:iun aj^ain, and made 
him plainly understand, that \vc were merely j^eaceful 
travellers, and had not come to fight; tliat I was [Slaving 
tenfold for anything I purchased from him or his jnen, 
and was glad to do so; but at the same time, let the hand 
beware that dared touch or twist a single hair of anv one 
belonging to my party! The iMagbun declared that lie 
understood j^erfectly. He swore friendship, and as friends 
he begged us to stop over the night near his camp. By 
tlie Sun and Kunju Sum (Trinity) he gave a solemn oath 
that we should in no way be harmed. He took humble 
leave of us and retired. 

1 he doctor and I had been sitting in front, next were 
Chanden Sing, the Brahmin, and the two Christians. The 
carriers were behind. When the Magbun had gone I 
turned round to look at them. Behold, what a sight! 
They one and all were crying miserably, each man hiding 
his face in his hands. Rachi had tears streaming down 

O 

his cheeks, Dola was sobbing, while the Daku and the 
other Tibetan in my emjDloy, who had for the occasion 
assumed a disguise, were concealing themselves behind 
their loads. Serious though the situation was, I could 
not help laughing at the demoralization of my men. 
We pitched our tents, and I had been sitting awhile in¬ 
side one, registering my observations and writing up my 
diary, when Kachi crept in, apparently in great distress. 
He seemed so upset that he could hardly speak. 

“ IVI aster! he whispered. “Master! The Tibetans 
have sent a man to your coolies threatening them that 
they must betray you or die. They must abandon you 

during the night, and if you attempt to retain them they 
must kill you.” 

At the same time that this agent had been sent to con¬ 
spire with my coolies, other envoys of the Magbun brought 
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huge masses of dry dung to make our fires, conve 3 dng to 
me his renewed declarations of friendship. Notwith- 
staiifling this, soldiers were despatched in ever)^ direction 
to call for lielp. I saw them start : one went towards 
Kardam and Taklakot; a second proceeded in the direc¬ 
tion of Barca, and a third galloped to the west, 

Aly carriers were evidently preparing a coup de luain as 
1 watched them through an opening in the tent. They 
were busily engaged separating their blankets and clothes 
from my loads, dividing the provisions among themselves, 
and throwing aside m)- goods. I went out to them, pa¬ 
tiently made them repack the things, and cautioned them 
that I would shoot any one who attempted to revolt or 
desert. 

\\ bile the doctor and I sat down to a heart)^ meal, 
which rumors in camp said would be our last, Chanden 
Sing was intrusted with the prej^arations for war on our 
side. He cleaned the rifles with much care, and eot the 
ammunition ready, for he was longing to fight. The Brah¬ 
min, on whose faithfulness we could also rel}’, remained 
cool and collected through the whole affair. He was a 
philosopher, and never worried over anything. He took 
no active part in preparing for our defence, for he feared 
not death. God alone could kill him, he argued, and all 
the matchlocks in the country together could not send a 
bullet through him unless God wished it. And if it be 
God s decree that he should die, what could be the use 
of rebelling against it ? The two converts, like good 
Christians, were more practical, and lost no time in grind- 

mg the huge blades of their kukris to the sharpness of 
a razor. 

When darkness came a guard was placed, at a little dis¬ 
tance off, all round our camp. It seemed likelj^ that a 

rush on our tent with the help of ni}^ treacherous carriers 
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was contemplated, should an o])portunity occur. (.)ne of 
us kept watch outside all throuirli the niuht, and those in- 
side lay down in their clothes, with loaded rides by tlieni. 

•mf 

I can’t say that either Dr. Whlson or I felt jjarticular- 
uneasy, for the Tibetan soldiers, with tlieir clumsy 
matchlocks, long spears, and jewelled swords and dag¬ 
gers, inspired us with more admiration for their pictu¬ 
resque appearance than with fear. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


AKRIVAL OF A HIGH OFFICIAL—THE BARCA TARJUM—A TEDIOUS PALAVER 
—THE I’ARJU.M’S anxiety—PERMISSION TO PROCEED—A TRAITOR— 
ENTREATED TO RETRACE OUR STEPS—THIRTY ARMED HORSEMEN— 

A PRETTY SPEECH 

OuiTp: early the next morning we were roused by the 
distant sound of tinkling horse-bells. On looking out of 
the tent I saw a long row of pack-ponies heavily laden, 
escorted by a number of mounted soldiers with match¬ 
locks and spears. It was evident that some high official 
was comino:. This advance detachment consisted of his 
subalterns and his baggage. They took a long sweep far 
away from our tent and dismounted by the Gyanema fort. 
Other soldiers and messengers were constantly arriving in 
groups from all directions. The leader of one party, with 
a considerable escort of soldiers, was received with profuse 
salaams, and I concluded that he must be an important 
personage. 

After some time a message was sent to us that this new¬ 
comer, the Barca Tarjum, practically a potentate equal in 
rank to a king under a protectorate, wished to have the 
honor of seeing us. We replied that we were having 
our breakfast and that we would send for him. when we 
wished to speak to him. Our experience had taught us 
that it was advisable to treat Tibetan officials as inferiors, 
as they were then more subdued and easier to deal with. 
At eleven we despatched a messenger to the fort to say 
we should be pleased to receive the Tarjum. He came 
immediately with a large following, a picturesque figure 
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THE BARCA TARJCM 


dressed in a long coat of green silk of Chinese shaj^e, witl'. 
large slee\'es turned up, showing his arms up to the elbow; 
he had a cap similar to those worn by Chinese officials, 
and he was shod in heavy, long l^lack boots, with laroe 
nails under the soles. His long, pale, angular face was 
remarkable in many wavs ; it was interestingly stolid, and. 
though somewhat effeminate, had ratlier fine features ; un¬ 
mistakable signs of depravity indicated his low class of 
mind and morals. Long hair fell in loose curls down to 
his shoulders, and hanging from his left ear was an ear-ring 
of large dimensions, with malachite ornaments and a pen¬ 
dant, In his nervous fingers lie held a small roll of I'ib- 
etan material, which he used with both hands as a hand¬ 
kerchief to blow his nose in consequently every time that 
he was at a loss to answer a cjuestion. The Tarjum and 
his men were profuse in their bows, and there was, as 
usual, a great display of tongues. These were, I noticed, 
of an unhealthy whitish color, caused throughout Tibet by 
excessive tea-drinking, a practice which ruins the digestion 
and furs their tongues. 

We had rugs placed outside our principal tent, and the 
doctor and I sat on one, asking the Tarjum to sit on the 
one facing us. His followers squatted around him. It 
is a well-known fact that in Tibet, if you are a “some¬ 
body, or if you wish people to recognize your impor¬ 
tance, you must have an umbrella spread over your head, 
hortunately, the ever-prudent doctor had two in his pos¬ 
session ; which two of our men held over our respective 
licads. The Tarjum himself was shaded under a parasol 
of colossal dimensions, held in position by his secretary. 

In spite of the extravagant terms of friendship which 
fell from the Tarjum s lips, I was convinced, by close ob¬ 
servation of the man’s face that his words were insincere 
and that it would be unsafe to trust him. He never 
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looked us straight in the face; his eyes were fixed on the 
crfoinul all the time, and he spoke in a despicably affected 
manner. I did not like the man from the very first, and, 
friend or no friend, I kept my loaded rifle on m) lap. 

After endless ponderous speeches, clumsy compliments, 
and tender inquiries after all relations they could possibly 
think of; after tiring parabolic sentences with fine sounds 
but no meaning; after repeated blowing of the nose and 
loud coughing,\vhich always came on opportunely when 
we asked whether they had yet come to a conclusion as 
to what we should be allowed to do, at last, when my 


patience was nearly exhausted, our negotiations of the 
])revious day were reopened. We argued foi hours. We 
asked to be allowed to go on. They were still uncertain 
whether they would let us or not. To simplify matters, 
and hasten their decision before other reinforcements ar¬ 


rived, the doctor applied for permission to let only eight 
of us proceed to Mansarowar. He (the doctor) himself 
would remain at Gyanema with the remainder of the 
party as a guarantee of good faith. But even this offer 
they rejected, not directly, but with hypocritical excuses 
and delays, for they thought we would not find our way, 
and that if we did we should find it very rough and the 
climate too severe; that the brigands might attack us, and 
so on, and so on. All this was very tiresome, and there 
were signs even of a nasty side to their attitude. I de¬ 
cided to know what I was about. 

Still holding the rifle cocked at safety on my lap, I 
turned the muzzle of it tow'ards the Tarjum, and purpose¬ 
ly let my hand slide down to the trigger. He became 
uncomfortable, and his face showed signs of wild terror. 
His eyes, until now fixed upon the ground, became first 
unstead)% and then settled fixedly, and with a look of dis¬ 
tress, on the muzzle of my rifle. At the same time he 
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tried to dodge the aim, right or left, hy moving liis head, 
but I made tlie weapon follow all Ids movements. 'I'he 
Tarjum's servants sliarcd their masterfear. W'ith- 

out doubt the poor fellow was in agon\' ; liis tone of \‘oicc, 
a moment before boisterous and a<ggres.>ive, now dwindled 
into tlie humblest intonations imaginable. \\ ith much 
meekness he expressed Idmself ready to please us in e\‘ery 


wa}’. 

“ I see that you are good j^eople, ’ said he in a faint 
whisper, accompanied by a deep bow. “ I cannot give, as 
I would like to do, my official sanction to your journev 
forward, but you can go if 3011 wish. I cannot sa^' m{)re. 
Eight of 3'ou can proceed to the sacred Mansarowar Lake. 
1 he others will remain here.” 

I^efore giving his final decision he said that he would 
prefer to have another consultation with his officers. 

We accorded this readily. 

1 he Tarjum then presented tlie doctor with a roll of 
Tibetan cloth. 


I had bathed, as usual, in the morning, and my Turkish 
towel was spread outside the tent to dry. The Tarjum, 
who showed great interest in all our things, took a par¬ 
ticular fancy to its knotty' fabric. He sent for his child 
to see this wonderful material, and when he arrived the 
towel was placed on the youth’s back as if it were a shawl. 
I at once offered it to him as a present if he would accept 
it. There were no bounds to his delight, and our rela- 
tions, somewhat strained a few minutes earlier, became 
now of the friendliest character. Wg invited the part}' 
inside our tent, and they e.xamined cvcr}'thing with curi¬ 
osity, asking endless cjnestions. They were now ejuite 
jovial and jdeasant, and even occasionally amusing. Tib¬ 
etans have a craving for alcohol at all times, and they soon 
asked me if I had any to give them ; there was nothing 
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the)' wDuld like more. As I never carry any when tiavel- 
linc,, 1 Could not offer them an)' recognized diink, but, not 
wisliing to di.sajjpoint them, I produced a bottle of methy¬ 
lated spirits {which 1 used for my hypsometrical appara¬ 
tus). This they readily drank, apparently appreciating its 
til roat-bu riling qualities, and asked for more. The Tar- 
jum complained of an ailment from which he had suffered 
for some time, and the doctor was able to give him a suit¬ 
able remedy, and all the other officers received small pres- 
ents when they departed. 

In the afternoon a messenger came from the Barca Tar- 
jiim. He had good news for us. The Tarjum wished 
us to understand that, “ as we had been so kind to him 
and his followers, he regarded us as his personal friends; 
and as we were so anxious to visit the Mansarowar 
Lake and the great . Kelas Mount, and had already ex¬ 
perienced many difficulties and great expense in com¬ 
ing so far, he agreed to eight of our party proceeding to 
the sacred spots. It was impossible for him to give an 
official consent, but he repeated again that we could go if 
we wished.” 

This news naturally delighted me. Once at Kelas, I 
felt sure I could easily find some means of going farther. 

On the same evening a traitor in our camp sneaked 
from under the tent in which my men were sleeping and 
paid a visit to the Tarjum. There is no doubt that he 
told him I was not the doctor’s brother, nor a Hindoo 
pilgrim. He disclosed that I was a sahib, and that I was 
on my way to Lhassa. From what I heard afterwards, it 
seemed that the Tarjum did not quite believe his inform¬ 
ant; but, fresh doubts arising in his mind, he sent a mes¬ 
sage during the night, entreating us to return the way we 
came. 

“If there is really a sahib in your party, whom you 
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hziVQ kept concealed from me, and I let you <^0 on, my 
liead will be cut off by Llie Lba.-sa peo])le. ^ on are now 
my friends, and you will not allow lhi>,'' 

“ d'ell the Tarjum,” I rc])lied to tlie messenger, “ that 
he is m\’ friend, and I will treat him as a friend. 

In the morn in e* we f(.)und thirt\' hor.semen lully armed 


])Osted some hundred 3ards from our tent. 1 o proceed 
with the demoralized crowd under me. and be followed 
b)' this compan\', would certainly prove disastrous, and I 
felt again that some ruse was a necessit)'. 

Much to the astonishment and terror of the armed 
force and their superiors, the doctor, Chanden -^ing, and 
1, rifles in hand, walked firmly towards the contingent 
of sepoys. After us came the trembling coolies. The 
iVIagbun and the Tarjurn's officers could hardly believe 
their e\x*s. The soldiers c[uickl3^ dismounted, and laid 
their arms clown to show that the)' had no intention of 
fighting. \Vc passed them without any notice. I he 
^lagbun ran after me. He begged me to stop one mo¬ 
ment. Dola was summoned to inter|jrct his elaborate 
speech, A pair of prettily embroidered cloth boots were 
produced from the loose folds of the official s coat, and 


he offered them with the following words : 


“ Though 3'our face is sunburned and black, and your 
e^’cs arc sore ” (they were not, as a matter of fact, but I 
wore snow-spectacles), “ 3'our features tell me that 3'ou arc 
of a good family, therefore you must be a high officer in 
your country. Your noble feelings also show that you 
would not have us punished for your sake, and now our 
hearts arc glad to see you retrace your steps. Let n^e 
offer you these boots, so that your feet may not get sore 
on the long and difficult journey back to ^mur native 
land.” 

It was neatl)' put, though the mode of reasoning was 
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i^cculiar. It was not to my interest to disillusionize the 
'Fibctan as to my purpose, so I accepted the boots. The 
Maebun and his o'uard salaamed to the "round, 

Without further parleying we left the Magbun, and, 
retracing our steps, proceeded in a west-southwest direc¬ 
tion, as though we had decided to turn back and leave 
the country. 
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srvixo OUR MOVE.MFXrS— DISOUISED SF.PuVS—A 

■rRour.r,RSOMK followers — an'othi r march 

IXClIiKN r 
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W e reached the summit of tlic Iiill and crossed to tlie 
other side. My men went on down tlie slope, but I re¬ 
mained, screened by a Iari»'e stone, to observe with my 
telescope the folks at Gyanema. No sooner liad mv' last 
man disappeared on the other side of the pass than the 
cavalrymen jum 2 >cd into their saddles, and, raising clouds 
of dust, galloped after us. This was what I had expected. 
I hastened to rejoin my men. WHien down in the plain. 
I again took my telescope, and watched the sky-line of 
the hill we had just descended. Some tliirty heads could 
be seen peeping over the rocks from among the bowlders, 
1 he soldiers had evidently dismounted and were spying 
oui movements. I felt annoyed that they did not openly 
follow us, H they so wished, instead of watching us from 
a distance, so I sighted my rifle to eight hundred yards, 
l.iy down flat, and took aim at a figure I could see more 
plainly than the others. 

The doctor snatched the rifle from mv shoulder. 

“ You must not ^^hoot,” said he, with his usual calm¬ 
ness; “you mighr kill somebody.” 

I only wish to teach those cowards a lesson.” 

“ That is all very well. But e\''ery man in Tibet is so 
cowardly that the lesson would have to be constantly re¬ 
peated, answered Wilson, with his j^erpetual wisdom. 

I slung my rifle over my shoulder and made up my 
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mind to start some other time on the cyclopean task I 


had then so nearly begun. ^ , i * 

When we had covered a mile or so of the plain, our 

phantom like escort crossed the pass, and came full gallop 
down the hill. I gave orders to my men to halt, seeing 
whicli the soldiers also came to a dead stop. I watched 
them through the telescope. They seemed to be holding 
a discussion. At last five men rode full speed north¬ 
ward, probably to guard the track in that direction. 
Three men remained where they were, and the remain¬ 
der, as if seized by panic, galloped frantically up the 
hill again, and disappeared over the summit. 

We resumed our march. The three horsemen fol¬ 
lowed a course one mile south of ouis, close against the 
foot of the hills, and, lying low upon their ponies heads, 
they probably imagined that they were passing us un¬ 
perceived. Seeing that our bearings were for our old 
camp at Lama Chokden, they left our line and rode 

ahead of us. 


When in the evening we reached Lama Chokden, two 
shepherds came to greet us. Then another appeared. 

“Our sheep are far away,” said they. “We are hun¬ 
gry. We are poor. Can we stop near your camp and 
pick up the food that you will throw away ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. “ But mind you do not pick up 
anything else.” 

These simple folk, thinking I should not know them, 
had left their ponies at the Lama Chokden guard-house, 
and, disguised as shepherds, they were now trying to in¬ 
gratiate themselves with us, with the object of discover¬ 
ing our movements and plans. They were, of course, no 
other than the three sepoys from Gyanema. 

At each step in our retreat towards the Himahlyas my 
heart became heavier and my spirits more depressed. 
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was full of stratagems, but to think out jDlans and to carry 
tliem into effect were two different thine"'. 

How many times had not my schemes been upset ? How 
often had I not had to begin afresh when all seemed read)' 
and in perfect working order? — that, too, when I had 
plenty of good material at my disposal to work upon. 
Now things had changed altogether for the worse. My 
chances of success, notwithstandinc: my incessant ^trm'O'le 
were getting smaller and smaller every day. I could not 
but feel that there must be an end eventually to the cajja- 
bility and endurance of my followers and myself. It is 
hard enough to start on a difficult task, but when you arc 
well started, and have already overcome many difficulties, 
to have to come back and begin again is more than gallino*. 

The outlook was dark and gloomy ; I stood face to face 
with apparent failure, and uncertain of the loyalty of my 
own men. 

At this camp, for instance, the Daku (brigand), who had 
changed his disguise several times since coming in contact 
with the Tibetans, announced his immediate departure. 
The doctor, with his usual kindness, had already entreated 
him to remain, but without avail. We well knew that in 
this region, infested by dacoits, this man was only leaving 
us to recommence his late marauding habits. He would, 
in all probability, join some band, and without much 
doubt we might soon expect a visit during the darkest 
hours of the night. The Daku knew that I carried a 
large sum of money, and during the last two days his 
behavior had been more than strange. Had he come 
across some of his mates ? or had he heard from the sepoys 
that they were in the neighborhood? 

The Daku had a bundle of his blankets strapped on 
his back in readiness for immediate departure. My men, 
distressed at this new danger, came to report it to me. 
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I immediately sent for him. Speaking bluntly, and keep¬ 
ing his eves fixed on the ground, he said, “ I am going, 

sahib,” 

“ Where ?” I inquired. 

“ I have friends near here, and I am going to them.” 

“ Vor\' good, go,” I replied, calmly taking up my rifle. 

His load was off his shoulder in less time than it takes 
to describe the event. He resumed his work as usual. 
One or two other riotous coolies were brought back to 
reason by similar menaces. 

I heard later that a band of brigands attacked a party 
near the frontier only two days after this occurred. 

Another march back ! How painful it was to me! Yet 
it was advisable. We went a few miles and encamped on 
the bank of a rapid stream, the Shirlangdu. From this 
point, with some difficulty and danger, it would be possible 
to climb over the mountain range during the night, and 
attempt to elude the spies and watchmen by crossing the 
jungle to hlansarowar. I made up my mind to attempt 
this. It seemed to add to the risk to have so large a fol¬ 
lowing as my thirty men, so I decided that only four or 
five should accompany me. Going alone was impractica¬ 
ble, because of the difficulty of carrying sufficient food, or 
I would have b)'’ far preferred it. Nevertheless, if the 
worst came to the worst, I resolved to attempt this latter 
mode of travelling, and rely on the chance of obtaining 
food from Tibetans. 

All the loads were made ready. Articles of clothing 
and comfort, niceties in the way of food, and extras in the 
way of medicines were left behind to make room for my 
scientific instruments. 

Each pound in weight more that I dedicated to science 
meant a pound less food to take us to Lhassa. Everything 
that was not of absolute necessity had to be left. 
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TWO 'I'lIUiTAX SIMITS 


'Fwo Tibetan sj>ics came to carnj:* in the afteriK)oti, in 
the disiruise, as usual, of l:)e"£^ai>. 'Fhev asked foi- food, 
and exacted it. Their manner was unljearablv insult in e*. 
Tld s was a little too mucli for us, and Ihjesin*^’ tlie [oliari, 
and Rubso the Christian cook were the first to enter into 
an open fight witli tliem, 'I'he)' [iunclied and kicked them, 
driving them down a steep ravine leading to a river; tlien, 
assisted by otlier men in camp, showered stones ujjon 
them. Tlie unfortunate intruders, una):>le to wade cpiick- 
ly across the rapid stream, received as fine a rece]:»tion as 
they deserved. 

This little si xirmish amused the camp, but man\' of the 
Shokas and i lunyas in my ser\'ice were still scared out of 
their wits. It was quite sufficient for tliem to see a Tib¬ 
etan to crumble into nothintr. 

< 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


AN ATTEMPT THAT FAILED—RESOLUTION—A SMART SHOKA LAD— 
THE PLUCKY CHANDEN SING PROPOSES TO ACCOMPANY ME—MANSING 
THE LEPER HECOMES MV' SERVANT'S SERVANT 


The hour fixed for my flight was 9 p.m. Five men had 
been induced to follow me by the offer of a handsome ■ 
reward. 

At the hour appointed no single one of them had put 
in an appearance. I went in search of them. One man 
had purposely injured his feet and was disabled, another 
pretended to be dying, the others positively refused to 
come. They were shivering with fright and cold. 

“ Kill us, sahib, if you like,” they implored of me, “ but 
we will not follow you.” 

At 3 A.M. all attempts to get even one man to carry a 
load had proved futile. I had to abandon the idea of 
starting. 

My prospects became more gloomy than ever. An¬ 
other march back towards the cold and dreary pass by 
which I had entered Tibet! 

“ You are depressed, Mr. Landor,” remarked the doctor. 

I admitted the fact. Every step backward was to me 
like a stab in the heart. I had wished to push on at all 
costs, and it was only in consideration of my good and 
kind friend, the doctor, that I had reluctantly refrained 
from making my way by force. My blood was boiling. I 
felt feverish. The cowardice of my men made them ab¬ 
solutely contemptible, and I could not bear even to see 
them. 


WHEN STORMS COME 


Immersed in my tlioughts, I walked fjuickly on, and 
tlie rugged way seemed sliort and easy. I found a .suit¬ 
able spot for our ne.xt camp. 1 lere, Ijefore me and on 
every side, stood liigh snowy mountains; tliere, in front, 
towered that same Lumi:)iya Pass by wliich I had crossed 
into Tibet with such higli liopes. I detested the sight of 
it on the present occasion ; its snowy slopes seemed to 
mock at my failure. 

Wdiether it is that storms iin^ariably come wlien one is 
depressed, or whether one gets depressed when storms 
arc coming, I am not here prepared to say, but the fact 
remains tliat, before we had time to pitch our tents, the 
wind, wliicli liad been high all through the afternoon, in¬ 
creased tenfold. The clouds above were wild and threat¬ 
ening, and snow soon fell in fcatherv hakes. 

“What arc you going to do?” inquired the doctor of 
me. “ I think \’ou had better return to Garb) ang, get 
fresh men, and make another start. ’ 

“ No, doctor. I will die rather than continue this back¬ 
ward march. There will be a far better chance if I go 
alone, and I have resolved to start to-night, for I am con- 
vinced that I shall find my way over the range.” 

“ No, no, it is im|)()ssible, Mr. Landor,*' cried the doctor, 
with tears in his eyes. “ That must mean death to any 
one attempting it.” 

I told him that I was quite determined. 

The poor doctor was dumfounded. He knew that it 
was useless to try to dissuade me. I went into the tent 
to rearrange and reduce my baggage, making a load small 
enough to carry on my back, in addition to the daily kit 
and instruments. 

\\ hile I was making preparations for my journey, 
Kachi Ram entered the tent. He looked frightened and 
perplexed. 
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*■ \\ hiU ^rc you cUmv^. sir? inc[Uiicd he, huiiiedK. 
" I he (loctoi" sn\'s you nre !cn\'e nlonc tO'iii^ht, 

cr(>>> the mountain range, and go to Lhassa by yourself,” 

\'es, that is true," 

“Oil, sir! Tiic perils and dangers are too great, you 


cannot 

“ I know, but I am going to try. 

“ Oh. sir ! Then I will come with you.” 

" No, Kachi. You will suffer too much. Go back to 
your father and mother now that you hayc the oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

‘No, sir; where you go, I will go. Small men neyer 
suffer. If they do it docs not matter. Only great men's 
sufferings are worth noticing. If you suffer, I will suffer. 
I will come.” 

Kachi s philosophy touched me. I ascertained beyond 
doubt that he meant what he said, and then decided to 


take him. 

This was a piece of luck. Kaclii Ram had five bosom 
friends among the young Shoka coolies. They were all 
friends of the Rambang, and in the eyenings in camp they 
often used to jt)in and sing weird songs in honor of the 
fair maids of their hearts, whom they had left on the other 
side of the Himahlyas. 

Kachi hurried away in a state of feyerish excitement. 
He was back in a few minutes. 


“ How many coolies will you take, sir?’ 

“ None will come.” 

“Oh, I will get them. Will five do?’’ 

“Yes,” I murmured, incredulously. 

My scepticism sustained a shock when Kachi returned, 
buoyant, saying in his peculiar English : 

“ 1m ve Shokas come, sir. Then you, sir, I, sir, five 

coolies, sir, start night-time, what clock?” 
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CHARACTER OF KACMl RAM 


“By Jove, Ivachi, I could not lieli) exclainiinu', " vnu 
are a smart lad !’’ 

Smart, sir? inc|uired he, sharply, hearing,' a new word. 
He was most anxious to learn Hiv^lisli, and he* had a mania 
for spelling. “ ‘ Smart !’ W'hat is meaning ? 1 {n\v >pL*l] ? ' 

“ S-m-a-r-t, It means ‘quid':, intelligent. 

‘‘Smart,' he rej^eated solemnly, as he wiote the newiy 
acquired word into a book which I had gixen him for tlie 


purpose. Kachi was und(jubtedly, in sju'te of .some small 
faults, a great character. He was a most intel]i(»-ent, 
sharp, well -meaning fellow. His never-failiim** m)od- 
humor and his earnest desire to learn and to be useful 


were quite refreshing. 

My luck seemed to have turned indeed. A few min¬ 
utes later my bearer, quite unaware that any one would 
accompan)' me, entered the tent, and exclaimed in a dis¬ 
gusted manner: 

S/wA'a crad, sahib f Miinya log bin'a ci ab. Mazur 
hum^ do adnii jaldi I^hasa yiaol' {d'he Shokas are bad. 
1 he Hunyas are very bad. Vour honor and I, we two 
alone, will go quickly by ourselves to Lhassa.) 

Here was another plucky and useful man anxious to 
come. He professed to have no fear of death. He was 
the type of man I wanted. How true the poor fellow’s 
protestations were I learned at a later date. 

Chanden Sing was a man of strong sporting proclivi¬ 
ties. His happiness was com]:)lete when he could fire his 
lifle at something, though he was never known to hit the 
maik. He had been severely reprimanded and jjunished 
by me only a few days before for wasting several car¬ 
tridges on kiaiig (wild horse) three miles distant. Ordi¬ 
nary woik, however, such as doing his own cooking or 
keeping my things tid}', was distasteful to him, and was 
invariably passed on to others. 
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.Manning the leper, being unfortunately of the same 
eastJ a> Chanden Sing, became my servant's servant. 
The tvv(i Hindoos constantly ciuarrcllcd and fought, but 
at heart they were the best of friends. 1 he bcaici, b\ 
mean- of promises, mingled at intervals with blows, event- 
vially succeeded in Inducing Ids protei^c to join in our new 

plan and face with us the unknown dangeis ahead. 
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DFVILS CAMP A FIF.RCK > N <) W-S [ O R .M— A HA X I>nX J; (»t’R I'F.XT'^- 
1)AX('-FRS AND PliKiLS IX I’ROSE'I.C]—( (J lA. lA 'C [ XC, 1 H 1-. Ml'X <iXK 
I.OAI) I'OO MAXV !—AXOI’HICk MAX WAXThU AXI> I-' M ' X 1 i — A PRO- 
J’l'nous XKiHI'—(VOnD-HVK l«> WI FSOX— 1 H K k>( A I'F--I!R [ ( i A X [ 


Bv eight o’clock in the c\’ening I had collected all the 
men who liad jDi'omised to follow me. Tliey com}:)rised ni)' 
bearer, Kachi, and six coolies. 

W^e named this camp " Devil's Camp," for diabolical in¬ 
deed was the wind that shook our tents, not to speak of 
the snow blown into our shelters b\' tire raj^ini*; storm. 
During the night the wiird grew in fury. Neither wood, 
dung, nor lichen for fuel was to be f(jund. Our tents were 
jritched at 16,900 feet above sea-level, and to ascend to 
the summit of the range would mean a farther climb of 
two thousand feet. In such weatlier the difficulties of 
the ascent were increased tenfold, thoLmh for evadinu; tire 
vigilance of the 1 ibetair watchmen, who sjried upon our 
movements, we could have no better chance than a dirtv 
night like this. I arranged with the doctor that he was 
to take back to Garbyang all the baggage I had discarded 
and the men who had declined to follow me. He must 
disjrlay all our tents until in the afternoon of the next dav, 
so as to let the Tibetans suppose that we were all under 
them, and give me time to make a long forced march be¬ 
fore they could get on our track. Hard as it would be 
for us going forward, we would take no tent except the 
small ieiiie dab 7 'i^ weighing about four pounds, We should, 
anyhow, be unable to pitch one for several days, for fear of 
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hcwvr detected by the Tibetans, who would be soon seen 
abroad in search of us. \\T should have to march long 
distances at night, keeping mostly on the summit of the 
range, instead of proceeding, like other travellers, along 
the \ allevs, and we must get what little sleep we could 
durim^' tlie day, when we could hide in some secluded spot. 
The thou eh t of seeing a fire had to be abandoned for an 

o ^ 

indefinite period, because, even in the remote contingency 
of our finding fuel at the great altitudes where we should 
have to camp, every one knows that a fire and a column 
of smoke can be seen at a very great distance, both by 
day and night. We pondered and discussed all these 
matters before we made a start, and, moreover, we were 
fully aware that, if the Tibetans could once lay their hands I 
upon us, our numbers were too small to offer a stout re- I 
sistance, and we might well give ourselves up for lost* In | 
fact, taking things all round, I rather doubted whether the | 
lives of my few followers and my own were worth more J 
than a song from the moment of our leaving “ Devil’s 
Camp.” w. 

With this full knowledge of what we were undertaking, m 
we may have been foolish in starting at all, but lack of 9 
determination cannot in fairness be credited as one of our^ 
faults. S'M 

The thoughtful doctor had brought with him from our J 

O o 

last camp a few lichens, with which he was now attempt- 3 
ing to light a fire, to cook me a few chapatis before. 4 
leaving. Alas! four hours’ hard work and an equal nuixi- 3 
her of boxes of matches failed to produce the semblance J 
of a flame. H 

*78 

At midnight I sent Chanden Sing and Kachi to collegt m 
the men. Two came trembling into the tent; the others 1 
could not be roused. I went myself and took them, one 

by one, to their loads. They were all crying like children. . J 
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FACING A BLIZZARD 


It was tlicn that I discovered that in the ha^tc and confu¬ 
sion I had made one load too manw I lore \va> a dilemma! 
Hverythincj was ready and propitious for our and a 

delay at this juncture was fatal. At any cost, I must have 
anollier man. 

The moans and groans in the coolies’ tent, when I went 
in search of one, were i)itiful. You would have thougiit 
that thev were all eroinu to die within a few minutes, and 
that thev were now in their last ac*‘onies, all because of the 

^ v_> 

terror of being picked out to follow me. 

.At last, after endless trouble, threats, and j^romises, 
Bijesing the Johari was persuaded to come. But the 
load was too heavy for him ; he would only carry half, d o 
save trouble, 1 ai^recd I would carrv the other half mvself 
in addition to my own load. 

W'e put out our hurricane-lantern, and at 2 p.m., wlien 
the gale was raging at its height, driving the grit and snow 
like spikes into our faces, when the wind and cold seemed 
to penetrate with biting force to the marrow of our bones, 
when, as it seemed, all the gods were givung vent to their 
anger by ]:)utting every obstacle in our way, a handful of 
silent men, half frozen and staggering, left the camj:* to face 
the blizzard. I ordered my men to keep close together, and 
we made immediately for the mountain-side, taking care 
to avoid the places where we supposed the I'ibctan spies 
were posted. 

We could not have selected a more suitable night for 
our escape. It was so dark that we could only see a few 
inches in front of our noses. The doctor, silent and with 
a swelling heart, accompanied me for a couple of hundred 
yards. I urged him to return to the tent. He stopped 
to gras]) my hand, and in a broken voice the good man 
bade me farewell and God-speed. 

I he dangers of your journey,” whispered Vv^ilson, “ are 
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so <^i'cnt tintl so numerous thnt God n.lone c^n ^uidc \ou 
tliroLigh. When 1 think of the cold, hunger, and hard¬ 
ships you will ha\'C to endure, I can hut ticmble foi ^ou. 

"(lood-bye, doctor," said 1 , deeply moved. 

'‘Good-l)ye.’' he repeated, “good—" and his voice failed 

him. 

INvo or three ste])s and the darkness separated us, but 
liis louchim*' \vords of farewell rang and echoed in my eats, 
as with sadness I remembered the loyalty and cheeiful 
kindness o f this good friend. The journey towards Lhassa 
had recommenced in grim earnest. In a short while our 
ears, fingers, and toes were almost frozen, and the fast- 
drn ing snow beat mercilessly against our faces, making 
our eyes ache. We proceeded like so many blind people, 
sj^eechless and exhausted, rising slowly higher on the 
mountain range, and feeling our way with our feet. As 
we reached jireater altitudes it grew still colder, and 
the wind became more piercing. Every few minutes 
we were compelled to halt and sit close together in 
order to keep warm and get breath, as the air was so 
rarefied that we could bare!)’ proceed under our heavy 
loads. 

\\"e heard a whistle, and sounds like distant voices. My 
men collected round me, whispered Dakus! dakus T 
(Brigands! brigands I) and then threw themselves flat on 
the snow. I loaded my rifle and went ahead, but it was 
vain to hope to pierce the obscurity. I hearkened. Yet 
another shrill whistle! 

Mv Shokas were terrified. The sound seemed to 
come from straight in front of us. We slightly altered 
our course, winning our way upward slowly and steadily, 
until we found at sunrise we were near the mountain- 
to[). It was still snowing hard. One final effort brought 
us to the plateau on the summit. 



AN EXIHJSKI) CAMP 


Here we felt comparatively safe* v cx- 

Jiaii^tecI, we deposited our buixlcn^' on the snow, and laid 
ourselves down in a row close to one another to keep 
ourselves warm, piling on the to]> of us all the blanket- 
available. 
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■^orin KA'^'r WIN!)—HUNGKN' ANIJ HAIJ' I’KOZKN — LAKES A I 18,960 LEE I* 
AKOVE SKA - IJ-.VLl. — ('<)L 1 > FOOD AT HIGH ALTITUDES—HUKIED IN 
SX()\v — MANSIXO’S SL’FKKRlNtiS—FUEL A I’ I.AST 


At I I'.M. \vc woke u]), drenched to the skin, the sun 
havinir thawed tlie thick coating' of snow over us. This 
camp was at iS,ooo feet. Tlie wind from the southeast 
cut like a knife, and we suffered from it, not only on this 
occasion, but e\ery day during the whole time we were 
in Tibet. It begins to blow with great fierceness and 
regularity at one o'clock in the afternoon, and it is only 
at about eight in the evening that it sometimes abates 
and gradually ceases. Frequently, however, the wind, in¬ 
stead of dropping at this time, increases in violence, 
blowing with terril)le vehemence during the whole night. 
As we were making ready to start again, Avith limbs 
cramped and stiff, the sky again became suddenly covered 
M'ith heavy gray clouds, and fresh snow fell. There was 
no possibility of making a fire, so we started hungry and 
half frozen, following a course of 70*^ (b, m,). We waded 
up to our waists through a freezingly cold stream, and, 
climbing steadily higher and higher for six miles, we at 
last reached another and loftier plateau to the northeast 
of the one where we had camped in the morning. The 
altitude was 18,960 feet, and we were surprised to find 
four lakes of considerable size close to one another on 
this high table-land. The sun, breaking for a moment 

through the clouds, shone on the snow-covered tops of 
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the surrounding mountains, silvering; the water of the 
lakes, and making a beautiful and >pectacular ]:»icturc, 
wild and fascinating: in effect. 

Hu nger and exliaustion prevented full appreciation ot 
the scene; notliing could stand in tlic waA’ of quickly 
finding a suitable place to rest our weak and jaded l)od- 
ics, under the shelter of the higher hill> round tlie |da- 
teau, or in some depression in the ground. 1 was anx¬ 
ious to push across the plateau, and descend on the 
northeast side to some lower altitude where we should 
more probably find fuel, but my nicn, half ^^tarxed and 
fagged, could go no farther. Their wet loads were con¬ 
siderably heavier than usual, tliey panted terribly owing 
to the great altitude, and no sooner liad we come to a 
partially sheltered spot between the larger lake and its 
most eastern nei^hborinij: sheet of water than they all 
collapsed and were unable to proceed. I was much con¬ 
cerned about them, as they refused to take any cold food, 
savinGf it would cause their deatli. I was really at a loss 
to see how they could recover sufficient strength for the 
ne.xt day’s marching. Kvci'itually, by personally pledg¬ 
ing them that they would not die, I persuaded them to 
eat a little satoo and gimr. Unfortunately, no sooner had 
they eaten some of it, mixed with cold water, than nearly 
all were seized with violent pains in tlieir stomachs, from 
which the)" suffered for tlic greater part of the night. 

There is no doubt that experience had taught them 
that eating cold food at great altitudes is more dangerous 
than eating no food at all, and I regretted my ill-timed, if 
kindly meant, advice. One is apt to judge other people 
by one’s self, and personally I never felt any difference 
whether my food was cold or hot. 

Soon after sunset the cold was intense. It was still 
snowing hard, and our wet garments and blankets were 
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ncnv fi'cczini;. I lighted a small s]hrit-lani] 5 , round which 
we all sat close to<rether and covered over with our 
fi'ozcn wraps. I c\’en attempted to cook on the dame 
some concentrated bi'oth, but. owiner to the hieih altitude, 
the water was a long time losing its chill, aj^art from 
boiling, and when it was just getting tepid the dame 
went out. and I could afford no more spirits of wine to 
light it again; S(.) the cooking had to be abandoned, and 
as the night grew colder and colder we huddled together 
under our respective Ijlankets in a vain attcm])t to sleep. 
W e had made a protecting wall with our baggage, and 
m\’ men covered their heads and ev^ervthino- with their 
blankets; l)ut I never could adtipt their style of sleeping, 
as it seemed to suffocate me. I alwa^cs slejit with my 
head uncovered, for not onlv was it more comfortable, 
but I wished to be on the alert should we at any time be 
surprised by I i beta ns. My men moaned, groaned, and 
chattered their teeth convulsivelv diirinf^’ the ni<T^ht. I 
woke many times with a bad pain in my ears from frost¬ 


bite ; my eyes, too, suffered as the evelaslies became cov- 
ered with icicles. Every time 1 tried to open them there 
was an uncomfortable feeling as if the eyelashes were 
being torn off, for the slit of the eve became fast frozen 


directly the lids were closed. 


At last the morning came! The night had seemed 

endless. Wdien I tried to raise the blanket in order to 

sit up, it seemed of an extraordinary weight and stiffness. 

No wonder! It was frozen hard, and as rigid as card- 

boaid, covered over with a foot of snow. The thermom- 

etei during the night had gone down to 24^. I called m)^ 

men. d'hey were hard to wake, and they, too, were bur¬ 
ied in snow. 


C/a / nta ! uta ! (Get up! get up! get up!) I cal led, shak¬ 
ing one by one, and brushing off as much snow as I could. 
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Baroff bahnt " is much snow) remarked one 

as he put his nose outside liis blanket and rubbed liis e)'es, 
smarting’" from the wliite olare around us. “ Salaam, sa- 
hib,'’ added he, as, having ov^ercomc his first surprise, 
he i^erceived me, and he waved hi^ hand gracefully up to 
his foreliead. 

The others behaved in a similar manner. Kachi was, 
as usual, the last one to wake. 

“ Oh, Kachi,” I shouted, “get up!” 

“ Oh, hahiyoh r (Oh, father!) yawned he, stretching his 
arms. Half asleep, half awake, he looked round as if in a 
trance, muttering incoherent words. 

“Good-morning, sir. Oh, much snow. Oh, look, sir, 
two ktaiij^s there! What is ‘kiang' in English.^” 

“ Whld horse.” 

“ ‘ Wild ’ you spell w-i-l-d ?” 

“ Yes. 

Here the note-book was produced from under his pil¬ 
low and the word registered in it. 

Odd creatures these Shokas! The average European, 
half starved and frozen, would hardly give much thought 
to exact spelling. 

Poor Mansing the leper suffered terribly. He groaned 
through the whole night. I had given him one of my 
wrappers, but his circulation seemed suspended. His 
face was gra}^ and cadaverous, with deep lines drawn by 
suffering, and his feet were so frozen that for some time 
he could not stand. 

i^gain the Shokas would eat nothing, for snow was still 
falling. We started towards the northeast. After a mile 
of flat we began a steep descent over unpleasant loose 
debris and sharp rocks. The progress was rapid but very 
painful. Scouring the country below with my telescope, 
I perceived shrubs and lichens far down in the valley to 
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thu noi'tlicast. and also a tcmt and some slieep. I his was 
11 niortunatc, tor \vc had to altei oui conise m oidci not 
to 1)C seen. We a^ain climbed up to the top of the plateau 
and rounded unperceived tlie mountain summit, striking 
a more easterly route. 'Fowards sunset we began our 
descent from tlie latter point, and we crossed the river 
with no givat ditiicully. Having selected a nicely shel- 
tered depression in tlie ground, we pitched my little ientc 
d'abri there, b\' the side of a ])ond of melted snow. With 
natural eagerness we all set out collecting lichens and 
shrubs for our fires, and each man carried into camp 
several loads of the drier fuel. In a moment there were 
three l)i<'’ fires bla/Jng, and not only were we able to cook 
a specially abundant dinner and drown our past troubles 
in a bucketful of boiling tea, but we also managed to dry 
our clothes and blankets. The relief of this warmth was 
wonderful, and in our comparative happiness we forgot 
the hardships and sufferings we had so far encountered. 
With the e.xception of a handful of satoo, this was the first 
solid meal we had liad for forty-eight hours. In those 
two days we had travelled twenty miles, each of us carry¬ 
ing a weight averaging considerably over si.xty pounds. 

We were at 16,500 feet, which seemed quite a low eleva¬ 
tion after our colder and loftier camping-grounds. The 
reaction was quite pleasant, and for myself I contem¬ 
plated our future plans and possibilities with better hope. 
The outlook had changed from our deepest depression to 

a condition of comparative cheerfulness and content. 
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Ix fiont of US, to the uoitlicast, was a liigli mountain, 
tlien, fartlier towards the east, a narrow \alley between 
two liill ranges, while at 238 (b. m.) a river passed through 

a picturesque gorge in the direction of the i\langj>han 
IMountain. 

It was necessary for me to proceed along the \'alle^' to 
the east, as w'e should thus sa\'c ourscb'cs much trouble, 
time, and exertion, though there would be some rislc of 
our meeting Tibetans, especially bands of dacoits, with 
whom this part of Nari Khorsiim* is infested. Wc had, 
therefore, to proceed cautiously, especially as my Shokas 
seemed no less timid and afraid of these folks. We had 
haidly gone half a mile over the undulating country, and 
I had sto]:)])ed behind my men to take some observations 
with my j)rismatic compass, u'hen 1113’ carriers suddenl)* 
tliiew' themselves flat 011 the ground and began to retreat, 
ciaw'ling on hands and knees, 

Dakul Dakii! (Brigands! brigands!) the}* wdiispered 
as 1 got near them. 

It w*as too late. We had been seen, and a number of 
dacoits, aimed with matchlocks and sw'ords, came rapid- 


I.—1< 


* Nari Khorsuiii—name of that province. 
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Iv towards ns. It has always been my experience that, 
in such cases, the worst thing to do is to run away, for 
nothing encourages a man mote than to sec that his op- 
!H)ncnt is afraid of him. I therefore loaded my Mann- 
licher, and m\’ bearer did likewise with the Alaitini- 
llenry. I gave orders to the Shokas to squat down by 
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their respective loads and not stir an inch. We two 
strolled towards the fast-approaching band, now less than 
a hundred yards distant. I shouted to them to stop, and 
Chanden Sing signalled that they must go back; but 

o O If 

they took no notice of our warnings, and came on all the 
faster towards us. Undoubtedly they thought that we 
were only Shoka traders, and looked, from experience, to 
find an easy prey. Making ready to rush us as soon as 
they got near enough, they separated with the obvious 
intention of taking us on all sides. 

D?cs/iti! DiisJm!'" (Go back! Go back!) I cried 
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angrily at tlicni. i-ai>ing niy rillr to tii\- -luiMlflcr .inrl taking 
a steady aim at tlic leader. ( liandm Sin-' lollowa-d -nit 
with (.jiie ol die ()t her-, a nd t]ii> >eeine<l t<) lia\e a -alularv 
elicct on lliem, for tlitw imni(.-diatrl\- mach- a eoniii a! -a- 
kiani an (I to tlirnr Inn.* I.— , ( haiulen -'^ing iiiitl 1 lair- 

>uing tlieni tor >onH* di-tanee >(> a- t<t mn them well ont 
of OLir way. I la\ang orcnpn-d a jironimniit ])0''ition on a 
Miiall mound, we di^eox'ered that a ^liort wa\- i»ff the\ had 
a number ot niale‘> aiul sonie^ threa* theiii-and ^he'ep, ina*- 
biimalily their la-'l loot. W'e .signalled that the\' mu>t 
gel away ti-om our e(»in>e. and e\entualI\ , dri\iii" tluhr 
booty before tliem, they >cui-ried off in the dire<'tion I 
indicated. \\ hen they we-re wehl clear of u-. and mv 
Shoka^. w 1 k> thought thenr la.-'t hour liad eome. had 
pai'tly recox'ei'cd Irom tlu.nr I right, we proceedL-d on our 
journew. entmang the narrow x’allex’ belwa-en the two hill 


ranges. I hat wt‘ were rmw ui a mucli-frecjuenled re- 
gioti could be pkiinly .''Cen Irom liie nunu*rou> canijiing- 
gi*omul> along.''ide the .'-tream. lint our .'>ucce>> of the 
morning luid laiir^ed our -pirits. and we ste])]>ed out 
clieerily, kec'ping to the left bank. .i\ stee‘j)i.''h climb 
brought us to a ])lateau at an altitude* <it i fj.goo feet, 
from which we olitained a line \'iew of the snow ram»'e 
running from east t() we^t irom the .Mang\''han Aloiin- 
tain to the* i.ipjiu Pass, and beyond to the* nortIieni.-t the 
four lofty ]je*aks ot .\imo Xangil, 25.300 feet, 22.200 fe*e‘l, 
22..S50 feet, 22.670 fe‘e*t. I he highest peak> were* at S.; , 
' It/ i his plateau s]ope‘d gentlx*, and was 

bioken by many dee‘]> c're\’a>se.''. eonwymg the* xwiter-tlow* 
down into the (iakkon River. 

On the lower portion of this jilateau, and then along 
the catursc of the ri\'er, a track ran from (iyanema to 
1 aklakol ]\ardam and i )ogmar. and aiutlher seldom- 
tiecjuented track to Mangshan, south-seiiithwest of this 
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plncc. I lie ccl^c of tlic ]5lntCtiu wns 151^00 feet tibo\^0 
>ca-lc\-L‘l. and tlie river 550 feet lower. 

rhis vva."^ for us a very dangerous spot, since, no doubt, 
by tills time the Tibetans must be aware that I had es- 
ca]>ed and was well on my way into their country. 1 
knew that st)ldiers and spies must be guarding all the 
tracks and searcliing for us. This thoroughfare, being 
more frcc(ucnted than the others, was all the more inse¬ 
cure, and we had to display great caution in order to 
a\oid detection. In Fibet, I may here note, the atmos- 
phere is so clear that moving objects can be plainly seen 
at exceptionally long distances. I scoured the country 
witli my telescojie, but I could see no one, so we went on. 
However, my men considered it safer to descend into 
one of the numerous creeks, where we should be less ex¬ 
posed, but we had liardly reached the border of it when 
we heard noises rising from the valley below. 

Crawling on our stomachs, my bearer and I peeped 
over the edge of the plateau. Sonie five hundred feet 
belo w was a Tibetan encampment, with a number of yaks 
and ponies grazing. Unnoticed, I watched them for 
some time. 1 here were several soldiers, most probably 
posted there on the lookout for me. With mv srlass I 
recognized some of the Gyanema men. We deemed it 
advisable to find a spot where we could hide until night 
came. 1 hen, making a detour, we descended to the 
river, 15,250 feet, scrambled across in the dark, and made 
our way up a narrow gorge between high cliffs until we 
came to a well-hidden spot, where I called a halt. Fol¬ 
lowed by my men, I climbed up from rock to rock on the 
cliff to our left, and found a small natural platform, shel¬ 
tered by a huge bowlder projecting over it. This seemed 
a safe enough spot for us to stop. We dared not put up 

a tent, and we took the precaution of burying all our 
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baa;"at^e in case of a surprisu <Uirin<£ ihc ni</ht. Un- 
hampered, we slionlcl at any nionienl be able to Ibcle our¬ 
selves away from our pursueI's or run before tiiem, and 
Ave could always come back aftei'wards for our thiiu*^-^ if 
an opportunity offered itself. 

..And now, just as e\erythmi:>' seemed to be running 
smootlilv, I made a teirible discoAcrv. At this sta<*e of 

^ *r> 

tile journc}', when it was impf)rtant for me to move \'er\- 
rapid!}’, I found tliat we were out of provisions. d'hi^ 
was indeed an unpleasant surjii ise, for before leavinf^ the 
larger body of my expedition I had given orders to my 
men to take food for ten da}'s. 'J'he doctor, wlio had 
been deputed to see to this, had assured me that the 
loads contained Cjuite enoiigli to last us over that length 
of time, and now for some unaccountable reason we 
had only sufficient food for one meagre meal. More- 
over, I discovered tliat we had only a few grains of salt 
left. 

“What have you done with it?" I inquired, angrily, as 
it immediately flashed across my mind that there had 
been foul play among my carriers. I had ordered each 
man to take half a seer (one pound) of salt. 

Yes, sahib, but we forgot to take it,” said the men in 
a chorus. 

After the terrible hardsliips and fatigue we had gone 
through, and the anxiety and difficulty of carrying on my 
surveying, photography, sketching, writing, collecting, 
etc., under conditions of unusual discomfort and risk, it 
was indeed a hard blow to me to sec all my plans thus 
unexjiectedly frustrated, for we were still three or four 
days* journey from IMansarowar, where I relied on getting 
fresh su])plies. Having come thus far, should I be com¬ 
pelled now to go back or give in, and be captured by 
the T. ibetan soldiers whom I had so successfully evaded.^ 
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'rhc)ui;]i not usually much affected by jdiysical pain, I 
unfoi-tunatrly suffer greatly under any mental stress. I 
felt (juite ill and depressed, and, to add bodily discomfort 
to mv moral sufferings, was the fact that I had slipped, 
while jumping in semi - darkness from stone to stone 
acros> the Gakkon River, and had fallen flat into about, 
four feet of water. 'I'he wind was very high at the time, 
and the thermometer down to 26", so that, sitting in my 
wet clothes to discuss our ])resent situation with my men, 

I suddenly became so cold, shivery, and e.vhausted that I 
tlmught I was about to collapse altogether. My usual 
go(td sj)irits, which had done much towards carrying me 
so far, seemed extinguished ; mv strength failed me en- 
tiielv. and a high fever set in, increasing in violence so 
fast that, notwithstanding my desperate struggle not to 
give in, I bcc.inie almost delirious. With my teeth chat- 
tering and my temperature at its highest, I saw all my 
troubles assume an exaggerated form, and failure seemed 
inevitable. I lie more I ransacked 1113^ brain the more 
hopeless seemed our position, until, when I was almost in 
desjiair, an expedient suddenly' flashed across m3' mind— 
an idea more adapted for romance, perhaps, than real life, 
3'et not, I hoped, impossible to be carried into execution, 
hour of my men should go disguised, two as traders and 
two as beggars, into the Fakla* fort, and purchase food 
from m3' enemies. W e, remaining in camp, would in the 
mean time keep well hidden until the3' returned. I spoke 
to m3' followers, and, after some easil3' conceivable reluc¬ 
tance, four Shokas undertook to perform the daring dut3'. 
Discovery would mean to them the loss of their heads, 
probably preceded by cruel tortures of all kinds; so, 
though the3' eventualh' betrayed me, I cannot help giving 


* Takla khar or Taklakot—Takla fort. 
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tlieni credit for tlic ijhiclc and fidelity tlic)- di^]jla\cd in 
the present emcrg‘enc^^ 

During tlie night rny men were extrcmcle good to me. 
\\A' did not sleep for fear of being surprised f:>v the 'Fib- 
elan soldiers, and we pas:^ed liour after hour li>tenin'>- to 
Shoka stories of brigands and 'Fibetan tortures, terrible 

r c_) n 1 ^ t c_) keep us awake, but to make e\er\' 
hair on our lieads stand on end. l^arly in tlie morning, 
wlien it grew light, wc gathered a cjuantity of nettles, 
wliich were to be found in j^rofusion at this camp, and, 
liaving boiled tliem in differemt fashions, we‘ made of them 
a liearty if not an apj:)etizing meal. 'Fhe}’ did not seem 
very unpalatable at tlie time, onh' it was unfortunate that 
wc liad no more salt, for that would have added to the 
digestibility of our prickly diet. \\A> supplied the defi¬ 
ciency by mi.xing with them a double quantity of jDcpper, 
and it was a relief to know that, ^\’hile nettles existed near 
our camp, wc should at least not die of starvation. 
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AT.L THAI’ RFM.\INIA> OF MV MFNS I’KOVISIOXS—lltE PLAN TO EXTFR 
I'Hi; FOR 1 —API'KAKAN'CL OB' VAKS—A HAND OF HKIGANDS—EKPXTING 
FOKTIFIOA I'IONS — CHANGliS IN THK TF,MPF.KA PURE — SOLDIERS IN 
SI':ARCH OF L'S 


Till-: food suppl}' for my men was now reduced in all 
to four pounds of Hour, two pounds of rice, and two 
pounds of satoo. This wc gave to the four men who 
were to attempt to enter Taklakot, for their road would 
be long and fatiguing. For us there were plenty of net¬ 
tles to fall back upon. 

I carefullv instructed the four Shokas how to enter the 
Tibetan fort one by one in their disguises, and purchase, 
in small quantities at a time, the provisions we required. 
When a sufficient amount was obtained to make a load, 
a man should immediately start towards our camp, and 
the others were to follow separately for a few marches, 
when at a given spot they would all four meet again and 
return to us. It was exciting work to prepare the differ¬ 
ent disguises and arrange for everything, and at last, after 
repeated good-byes and words of encouragement, the four 
messengers left on their perilous errand. All seemed 
very quiet round us, so quiet that I unburied my sextant 
and artificial horizon, and was taking observations for 
longitude as well as for latitude (by double altitudes, as 
the angle was too great to be measured at noon), when, to 
our dismay, a herd consisting of over a hundred yaks ap¬ 
peared on the pass north of our camp and slowly ad¬ 
vanced towards us. Were we discovered ? Were the 
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Tarjums men coming, preceded by their animals? Xo 
time was to be lost; instruments and ]:>Iankets were quick¬ 
ly cleated away and hidden, and then, craw'hng up tow¬ 
ards the animals, who had stopped on percei\'ing us, we 
threw stones at them in order to dri\’e them down the 
next Cl eek. ,\s luck would ha\'c it, we were just in tinic 
to do this, for from our hiding-place on the summit of the 
pass we could sec, on the other side, a number <.)f l ib- 
etans following the yaks we had driven away. They 
passed only a couj^le of hundred yards below us, evident- 
1 )' quite unconscious of our i:n*esence. They were ring¬ 
ing, and apparently looking for somebody’s tracks, for 
the}' often stooped to examine the ground. Later in the 
afternoon I went to reconnoitre down the Gyanema road, 
and in the hope of watching, unseen, the 'ribetans who 
j^assed on their way to and from Taklakot, I saw no 
soldicis, but a strong band of Jogpas (brigands), driving 
befoie them thousands of sheep and yaks, was an interest- 
ing sight. They all rode ponies, and seemed to obey 
theii leader very smartly, when in a hoarse voice, and 
nevei ceasing to turn his j^rayer - wheel, he muttered 
orders. They went briskly along in fine style, women as 
well as men riding their ponies astride. The men had 
matchlocks and swords, and each pony carried, besides its 
ridei, bags of food slung bcl’iind the saddle. I w'atched 
the long procession from behind some rocks, and felt 
somewhat relieved when the last horseman, who passed 
only some twenty yards from me, rode away with the rest 
of the caravan. I retraced my steps, and, judging that 
this camp was not quite so safe as I liad at first su]:)posed, 

I proceeded, with the aid of my men, to erect a rough in- 
trenchment and wall round our platform, along the rock 
under which we lived. These bulwarks answered the 
double purpose of sheltering us from the sight of the Tib- 
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Oaii- and of acting' as fortifications in case of a night at¬ 
tack. All oil)- things were buried a little wav above our 

-J 

camp. 

not her long, dreary day had elapsed. \\"e had used 
our last grain of .salt; and yet another day on nettles alone: 
and a third day and a fourth on the same diet I How 
sick we got of nettles ! 7 'he davs seemed endless as, Iviim 
flat on a j3eak above onr camp, I remained hour after hour 
scanning with ni}' telescojjc the long plateau above the 
(lakkon Ri\‘er in search of our returning messengers, 
r-very time I ])erceived men in the distance my heart 
leaped, but on focusing them with my glass they turned 
out to be jogpas (bandits), or Dogpas (nomad tribes of 
smugglers), or travelling Humlis or Jumlis, on their way 
to Ciyanema and (lartok. And how many times did we 
not listen and then anxiously peep through the fissures in 
our fortifications when some unusual noise struck our ears I 
As time went on, and they did not put in an appearance, 
we began to entertain doubts as to their safety—or would 

us and never return ? Or, as was more likel3^ 
had they been caught by the Jong Pen (the master of the 
fort), and been imprisoned and tortured? 

My beaier, wlio was somewhat of a bon declined 

to eat any more food, as he said it was better not to eat at 
all than to cat the same thing constantly’. He swore he 
could fast foi ten days, and he made up for want of food 
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My foitified abode was comfortable enough during the 
morning, when the sun shone on it, though often it got so 
warm that we had to abandon it in the middle of the day, 
wlien the thermometer registered as much as 120°, 122^ 
and even 124". From i p.m. till 10 at night a bitter wind 
blew from the southeast, and seemed to get right into our 
bones, so cold was it that the temperature suddenly'" 
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dro]:>pccl clown to 60*", and c\'cn lowci', live moment the >un 
disap]>cared bellincl tlie I'nonntain,'', and eontinued to iall 
as low as 40,34"*, and 32 —the minimum dui'in<4 the ni^ht. 
One niixlit we had a terrilile <>‘ale and a sno\v->l(»rm. Surli 
was tlie force of the wind that onr wall was blown down 
upon us as we slcj>t in its shelter, and the hours we liad 
dedicated to rest had to be spent in rejiairing the damage 
done. On the following morning we were gathering 
nettles for our meal, when we hearcl the distant tinkling 

■Cr 

of fast-approaching horse-bells. W'e cjuickly pul out the 
fires, hid our things, and hastened bellind our intrench- 
ment. I seized ni\' rille ; Chanden Sing loaded the Mar- 
tini, A Shoka who was too far off to reacli our fortified 
abode in time screened himself lichind some rocks. In 
the nick of time! Half a dozen sejioys with matchlocks, 
to which were attached red Hags, slung o\'er their slioulders, 
were cantering gayl)’ up the hill-side only a few yards in 
front of us. They were undoubtedly searching for me, 
judging by the way they looked in excry direction, but 
fortunately they nex'er turned towards the castle walls that 
concealed us. They were expecting. I presume, to see a 
large European tent in one of the valleys, and never ev^en 
dreamed that we should be where we were. W'e covered 
them well with our rilics, but we had no occasion to fire. 
They rode on, and the sound of their liorse-bells grew 
fainter and fainter as they disajijieaied beliind the ])ass. 
1 o be sure, these horsemen could only be soldiers dc- 
sjiatched by the Tarjum to guard this track. I'hcy were 
now jirobably on their way back to him, satisfied that the 
sahib was not to be found in that part of the country. 
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" ri'KUOK CAMI'"—I’W’O Mt>RF- M FSSKNdlv KS l.I',A\ F. CAMP A TRIHE OF 

pOlji’AS_A SI KAX('-E SAHIP—OUR Ml-SSENU.KRS REI'UKX FROM lAK- 

IXKor—rui-: ACFOUN'I' AN1> Al)\'FNrURKS of their .mission in 

i;KF:A I' DISTRESS—-I'WO FAKIRS M'HO SL'FFirRED THROUGH ME—FI\'F: 
HUNDRED RUPI'ES Ol’FERl-D FOR MN' HEAD—THF: SHOKAS M'ANT TO 
ABANDON ME — A PLOT—HOW IF FAILED 

We named tliis spot T error Camp,’ for many and 
horrible were the experiences that befell us here. Another 
weary day drae[2fed slowly to its close, and there was still 
no si on of the messenoers' return. Two men volunteered 

O O 

to 0-0 into Kardam, a settlement some miles off, and try 
to obtain food from the l ibetans. One of them had a friend 
at this place, and he thought he could get from him suf¬ 
ficient provisions to enable us to go on a few days longer. 

They started, disguised as pilgrims, a disguise not dif¬ 
ficult to assume, for their clothes were falling to pieces 
owin<r to the roim h march in o‘ we had done of late. They 
were away the whole day, and only returned late at night, 
having an amusing tale to tell. Meeting a tribe of Dog- 
pas, they had boldly entered their camp, asking to purchase 
food. Unfortunately the Dogpas had not sufficient for 
themselves, and could not spare any. Incidentally my 
men were informed that Lando Plcuki —the name the 
Tibetans had given me—had taken a large army of men 
into Tibet, and that great excitement prevailed at Takla- 
kot as well as at other places, owing to the fact that the 
sahib had the extraordinar}? power of making himself in¬ 
visible when the Tibetan soldiers were in his vicinity. He 
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liad been reported as havini^ been seen in main' jjlaee,-' in 
I'ibet; soldiers liad been despatched in all directions to 
capture him. His tracks had several time.s been discov¬ 
ered and followed, and yet he could iiever be found. Mes- 
sene:ers had been hastilv sent out from 'Paklakot to Lliassa 
(sixteen days’journe\ ), and to (iartok, a e;reat bazaar in 
WY'st Tibet, asking* for soldiers to assist in the capture of 
this strange invader, who was also said to ]ia\'e the [jower 
of walking on the water when cr()S.'>ing the rivers and of 
dying over mountains when he chose. Wdien I recalled 
our struggles and sufferings in climbing over the moun¬ 
tains and in crossing the streams on our journey, this ac¬ 
count of myself given by the Tibetans, and now relocated 
to me, struck me as almost cruelly ironical. Anyhow, I 
was pleased that tlie Tibetans credited me with such su¬ 
pernatural powers, for it could hardly fail to be an ad¬ 
vantage in keeping them from getting to too close quar¬ 
ters with us. 

I hree more da3's had to be spent in a state of j^ainful 
uncertainty and anxiety regarding the fate of our mes¬ 
sengers to Taklakot. On the night of the 3d we had re¬ 
tired to our fortress in despair, fearing tliat they had been 
cajDtured and probabl)^ beheaded. It was 10 i’.m., and we 
were worn out and ready to turn in ; our fire down below 
at the bottom of the creek was slowly d^nng out, and 
nature around us was still and silent, when I suddenly 
heard sounds of approaching steps. \\"e listened, peej:)- 
ing through the fissures in our wall. Were these d'ib- 
betans trjdng to surprise us in our sleep, or could the)' 
be our men returning at last.^ 

We closely watched the gorge from which the sounds 
came, faint sounds of voices and of footsteps. Silent as 
we were, there were not wanting signs of the nervous ex- 
citement of my men. At last four staggering figures 
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crawled cautiously into camp, and we could not even then 
discern in the dim light whether these were our messen¬ 
gers or not. 

" Kuaji hair (Who is there ?) I shouted. 

“ Dola!” replied a voice, and instantly we gave them a 
joyful and hearty greeting. But our happiness was not 
to last long. The men did not respond. They seemed 
quite exhausted and apparently terrified. I asked them 
to explain the cause of their distress, but, sobbing and em¬ 
bracing my feet, they showed great disinclination to tell 
me. Grave, indeed, was the news they brought, presag- 
incr much trouble in store. 

“Your days are numbered, sahib,” at last cried Dola. 
“ It is impossible for you to get out of this country alive; 
they will kill you, and the Jong Pen of Taklakot sa 3 '^s that 
he must have your head at all costs.” 

“ Do not look so far ahead, Dola,” I replied, trying to 
calm him, “ but tell me first how you reached Taklakot.” 

“Oh, sahib, we followed your plan. We suffered much 
on the road, as the marches were long and severe, and we 
had very little food. We walked day and night for two 
days, keeping awa}^ from the track, and hiding whenever 
we saw any one. When we got near the Tibetan fort we 
saw at the foot of the hill a few tents of the Tinker and 
Chongur Shokas from Nepal. None of the Biassi or 
Chaudassi Shokas had been allowed to enter Tibet owinsf 
to the Jong Pen’s anger with them regarding his claims 
for Land Revenue, There was a guard day and night at 
the river, and a sharp lookout was kept to stop and arrest 
anybody entering the country. Two fakirs, who were on 
a pilgrimage to the sacred Mansarowar, unaware of the 
dangers, had crossed over the Lippu Pass, and had pro¬ 
ceeded down to Taklakot, where they were immediately 
seized and accused of being you, sahib, in disguise. As 
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the Tibetans were not quite certain as to which of tlic two 
was the real saliib, tlic}^ severely punished both, bcatinir 
them almost to death. Wdiat became of them afterwards 
we were unable to learn. Anyhow, the I'ibetans siibse- 
qiientl}^ found out that you had entered Til^et by another 
pass, and soldiers have been sent in every direction io 
look for you. 

“ N o sooner did we appear at Taklakot, ’ sobbed 1 )ola, 
“ than we were pounced upon, knocked about, and ar¬ 
rested. They cross-examined us closely. We professed 
to be Johari traders, who had run out of food, and had 
made for Taklakot to buy provisions. They beat us and 
treated us badly, until your friend Zeniram, the head vil¬ 
lage man of Chongur (in Nepal), came to our rescue and 
gave thirty rupees surety for us. We were then allowed 
to remain in his tent, guarded by Tibetan soldiers. We 
secretly purchased from him and packed the provisions, 
and at night Zeniram succeeded in decoying the soldiers 
that were guarding us into his tent, and gave them chokti 
to drink until they became intoxicated. One by one we 
four succeeded in escaping with our loads. For three 
nights we marched steadily back, concealing ourselves 
during the day for the sake of safety. Now we have re¬ 
turned to you, sahib.” 

Dola paused for a minute or two. 

“ Sahib,” he continued, “ we were told in Taklakot that 
over a thousand soldiers are searching for you every¬ 
where, and more are expected from Lhassa and Sigatz,* 
whither the Jong Pen has hastily sent messengers. They 
fear you, sahib, but they have orders from Lhassa to capt¬ 
ure you at all costs. They say that you can make your¬ 
self invisible when you like, and exorcisms are made and 

* Sigatz, usually called “ Shigatze ” by English people. 
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nravci-s offered daily so that in future you may be seen 
loKl arrested. Once caught, they will have no ptty on you. 
and YOU will be beheaded, for the Jong Pen is angry with 
YOU mviiv- to the defiant messages you sent him from Oar- 
bvaim He has given orders to the soldiers to bring you 
bad-dead or alive, and whoever brings your head will re- 

ceive a reward of five hundred rupees.” 

“ I had no idea that my head was so valuable, I could 

not help exclaiming. “ I shall take great care of it m the 

futUl'C." • T--1 I. 

As a matter of fact, five hundred rupees m Tibet lepre- 
sents a fortune, and the man possessing it is a very rich 

man. _ i j i 

But my men were not in a laughing mood, and the) 


looked upon the whole affair as very serious. 

I gave a handsome backshish to the four men who had 
brought the provisions, but that did not prevent all the 
Shokas declaring that the danger was so great that they 
must leave me there and then. Appeals aie useless on 
such occasions, and so I simply stated that I should shoot 
any man attempting to leave camp. Having now pro¬ 
visions for ten days, I informed them that we must at 

once push on. 

Sulky and grumbling, they left our fortified corner and 
went below to the creek. They said they preferred sleep¬ 
ing down there. I suspected them, however, and I sat 
up watching them and listening instead of sleeping. My 
bearer rolled himself up in his blanket, and, as usual, was 
soon asleep. The Shokas lighted a fire, sat round it, and 
with their heads close together held an excited council 
in semi-w'hispers. In the heated discussion some spoke 
louder than they imagined, and, the night being particu¬ 
larly still and the place w^ell adapted for carrying sound, I 
overheard w^ords which put me on the alert, for 1 soon con- 
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A PLOT 




\ 




vinccd inysclf tliat they were an-angin<^ to sell niy hearl_ 

\‘es, and to di\acle the inonew 

1 he men got closer together and s])oke so faintly 
that I could hear no more. Idien tlic\' each in turn 
placed one hand abo\’c the other along a stick, until the 
end of it was reached; each man then ]ja>sed it to hi> 
neighbor, who went througli the same forin—a compli¬ 
cated manner of drawing lots, common amon<»- the 

* O 

Shokas. Eventual 1 )' the man selected by fate drew from 
a load a large Gourkha kuki'l and j cmoved its scabbard. 
A strange, almost fantastic imjjrcssion remains on my 
mind of the moment when the men. with their faces 
lighted by the small dame of the dickering fire, all 
looked u]) towards my eyrie. The culminaling-j^oint of 
their treachery had come, and theii' countenances seemed 
ghastly and distorted, as seen from the fissure in the wall 
behind which I knelt. They listened to hear if we were 
asleep. Then all but one rolled themselves in their 
blankets, completely covering their heads and bodies. 
I he one figure I could now see sat uj) by the fire for 
s(jme time, as if absorbed in thought. Every now and 
then he turned his head u]> towards my fortress and lis¬ 
tened. At last he got up, and with liis feet smothered 
the fire. It was a lovely night, and as sof)n as tlie red- 
dish flame was put out the stars shone again like dia¬ 
monds in the small patch of deep-blue sky visible above 
my head. 

I rested the barrel of m}^ rifle on the wall, my eyes be¬ 
ing fixed on the black figure down below, I watched as, 
stoo])ing low, it crawled step by step the few yards up to 
my abode, pausing to listen each time tliat a rolling 
stone caused a noise. He was now only two or three 
yards away, and seemed to hesitate. Drawing back, and 
ready to spring up, I kept my eyes fixed on the top of 
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tho wjtII 1 watUid mim\ time, but tlie mnn wn3 nt m 
h«rrj’, anti I Ln^imtlent. 

1 slowly gcit up. nfle iu .hand, and iui I raitieci my .bund 
the mil ( bmud mystulf fees tci tncu vvbli tt« mm 
m tfce other itido, I lost no tiuu; In pUinlutj the 
of my ftlnnnliobor to faiii face, and tfiu perplexud 

5h<ik?«, ilj“i>ppbig bis vv'unfc down on hia ktnn^*^ l*i 
implore my portion, AfU'i him 'U good ptnmclitif{ 

with rtie bt:ilt ol my liSta C 5axit hini nboni: Idft bet^Lno^fn 
Tlic mtin Jacked the tjiuvlrdea f>f a mmtlorar, bni I feU I 
hat! Wtlex ihnl oo tjlher tlislnrhantie look plane fiur* 
iht night. It tnin that tivo men aUetntdHtl bi 

crawl tniV rtf uainp and denerl, but T tUfiativave^d lIvtH mu( 
slopped 'Uiebt ia iimo. .At thr. aun roae, Htid «ihy 
uigbt; 'gfiye wuy*wiUi all tronbUi^ and audettoji,. 
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riBICTAX GUARDS ICNC A M !*.M IvX T - XAI'IDO VO I,U X 1'F, I.,R S FO I’.K v 

(JUIDK-TRKACHKRV AXD RUXISHMEXT OF FHF. SHOKA> — AM, WAVS 

FORWARD BARRED TO ME- EVADIXG TIfE S01,D1ERS 1;\' AXO'JHF.K 

PERILOETS march AT NIGHT-—MAXSIX'G .\GAIN EOS'l' -MARVEEFOUS 

RHEXOMEXOX-SUFFERINGS OF ,M V MEN-SEVERE COED 


On my last scouting- journey up tlie hill abo\'e the 
camp I had espied by the aid of m3'’ telescope tlie en¬ 
campment of a guard of Tibetans about three miles north 
of us, and I informed 1113^ followers of this fact. 

In the morning, when we again dug up the main part 

of our baggage and made ready to start, one of the men, 

the Kutial Nattoo, came forward and professed to be 

able to guide us directl3'’ to the Mansarowar Lake. He 

seemed very anxious to undertake this task, saying that 

there would be no chance of detection by the route he 

knew, and consecjuentl3^ we might march durin<^ the dav- 
time. 

We started up the creek, led by this man, and I was 
astonished at the willingness with which the Shokas 

proceed. In a little time I felt con\Hnced that 
he was deliberately taking us to the spot I most wished 
to avoid- On 1113'^ remonstrating and stopping farther 
progress in that direction, the Shokas mutinied, and, de- 
j^ositing their loads, tried to escape, but my bearer cjuick- 
I3 barred their wa3'' ahead in the narrow creek and I 
prevented their escape from the opposite side, so the3'’ 
had to surrender. Painful as it was to me, I had to 
seveiel3^ punish them all, and while I took care that no 
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one should bolt, Chanden Sing took special pleasure in 
knocking them about until they were brought back to 
their senses. On being closely cross-examined they 
openly confessed that they had made a plot to hand me 
over to the d'il:»etan guard, in order to escape the horrors 
of torture b}' the I'ibetans. This last act of treachery, 
coming after what had happened during the night, and 
from the very men whom I had just been more than leni¬ 
ent towards, was too much for me, and I used a stick, 
which Chanden Sing handed me, very freely on their 
backs and legs, Nattoo the Kutial receiving the largest 
share of blows, because he was undoubtedly the head of 
the conspiracy. 

On climbing to a point of vantage, I now further dis¬ 
covered that, besides the sfuard we had to the north of 
us, both east and west our way was barred by Tibetan 
soldiers; and although it was not possible to get on dur¬ 
ing the day without being seen, I absolutely refused to 
go back south. I held a palaver with ni}^ men, who were 
apparently resigned, and the)^ agreed to accompany me 
as far as the Maium Pass (on the road to Lhassa), which 
we reckoned to be some fifteen or ei2:hteen marches. 
They further agreed to endeavor to obtain yaks and food 
for me, and I was then to dismiss them. From the sum¬ 
mit of the hill I had climbed I had taken careful bear¬ 
ings, and when night came, aided by my luminous com¬ 
pass, I led my men high up along the mountain range at 
an average elevation of 1500 feet above the Gyanema- 
Taklakot track. 

1 he night was dark and stormy, and we encountered 
much difficulty in our journey forward owing to the slip¬ 
pery ground, alternated with the ever-troublesome loose 
debris and shifting rocks. We could not see far ahead, 

and though we well knew from the angle of the slope 
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lat wo were travollint;- al(.n<; a precipice, we coiild nm 
chstiipt^m.-h anything inuler us c.vcejU a peculiarly lumi- 
nrxis slreaL-. far. far clown below—uncloubtc’dly the river. 

I could not e.\))lain thi.s Inininosity of the water, which 
did not seem to come from reflection of the light of stars 
ot the moon, because the shy was very cloudv .it the time. 

. loreover, the river had a curious greenish tint cpiiie pe¬ 
culiar to Itself, and closely resembling the light iiroduced 
J\ e eclricity. In the more dangerous spots we had to 
pioceed for lotig distances on all-fours, and e\en then we 
felt hardly safe, for we could hear the rattling of the stones 
rolling down the steep slope, and by this sound we could 
judge that we were proceeding over a precijjice of e.xtraor- 
dinary height. .So difficult and jjainful w.is the walbim. 
that It took us four hours to go about three miles: and we 
cit so e.vhausted that from time to time wc had to lie 
down and rest, shivering with cold, and our hands bleed¬ 
ing from cuts caused by the sharj) stones. I mustered 
my men. Poor Mansing the leper was mbssing. When 
we last .saw him he was moaning under his load, and he 
constantly stumbled and fell. Two men were sent in 
.search but after an hour's absence they failed to discover 
iim. Ihe faithful Chandeii Sing and the Shoka I )ola 
were then desj^atched, as 1 would not ahaudon the poor 
w I etch if by any means he could be saved. -Vfler another 
lour of an.xiety the two returned, bringing the unfort- 

fc-llow’s bands and 

ee weie badly cut, and the pain in the latter was so great 

la 1C could not stand erect. He had fallen fainlino- from 
exhaustion, and it was by a mere stroke of luck that in 
the darkne.ss Chanden Sing stumbled against his senscle.ss 

^ fioni his life, his loss would ha\'e been a 

* > SCIlous mattei for me, as he carried my bedding and 
photographic cameras. 
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Sleet tincl rnin con'imencecl to ftill, tin cl tlie cold \vn.s in¬ 
tense. \Vc continued to climb steadily, Chanden Sing 
and I helping the poor leper along, 1 he march soon 
became less difficult, as we were following a depression 
formed by the action of melting snows, and were sheltered 
from the piercing wind which had been hitherto driving 
the sleet hard into our faces. We slowly covered some 
three miles more, and during that time the storm passed 
awav leaving the atmosphere beautifully clear. When we 
reached the pass (over i 7,000 feet), a curious optical phe¬ 
nomenon astonished us all. The larger stars and planets, 
ofadaz/dino- brilliancy such as I had never in my life seen 
before, seemed to swing to and fro in the sky with rapid 
and sudden jerks, describing short arcs of a circle, and 
returning each time to their normal position. The effect 
was so weird that the first thing that struck me was that 
something had gone wrong with my vision, but my com¬ 
panions saw the same phenomenon. Another curious thing 
was that the stars nearer the horizon disappeared and re¬ 
appeared behind the mountain range. The oscillations 
of the heavenly bodies nearer the horizon were less rapid, 
but the angle of the arc described measured almost double 
that traced by the stars directly above our heads. The 
oscillations of these, however, were very much more rapid, 
especially at certain moments, when the star itself could 
no more be discerned, and a continuous line of light ap¬ 
peared on the deep-blue background of the sky. This 
strange optical illusion, which began soon after the storm 
had entirely eleared away, lasted some time; then the 
vibrations gradually became less violent, and stars and 
planets eventuall}^ resumed their normal steadiness, and 
shone with great brilliancy and beauty. We crossed the 
pass, and halted directly on the northern side of it, for my 
men’s feet were in such a condition that they could bear 
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tlie pain no longer. The minimum tem]:»craUirc was lout 
12°, and, as we had no tent, there was only a blanket be¬ 
tween us and heaven. \\ hen we w^oke in the morning we 
found the thermometer had risen to 30", but we w'cre enveh 
oped in a tliick mist \\'hich chilled us to oui vxu'y marrow. 
I had icicles hanging dowm my mustaclic, eyelashes, and 
hail, and my cheeks and nose were coxered with a thin 

layer of ice caused b^' the respiration settling and congeal¬ 
ing on my face. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


XITrirr MAKCHINO —VWK LA FAN ANI> MAFAX FAKKS THF SACRED 

K in.AS—R11 U l>A Rl>— nU r TERFLl l^S—A HEKM 1 F LAM *\(ORE DACOl 1 S 
—SV'RI«)UXI>1 I> l Ur.M — ROUTED 


During our niiiht marclies, up and down mountain 
rano'e^^ of considerable heii^ht, we naturally had advent- 
ures and escapes far too numerous to relate here in exact 
detail, and I shall not give a full description of each march 
on account of the unavoidable monotony of such a narrative. 
In constant storms of grit and snow we crossed range 
after range, travelling during the night and hiding by day, 
camping at very great altitudes and undergoing consider¬ 
able privations. I steered my men towards the RakastaR 
Lake, and one day, having risen to 17,550 feet, we obtained 
a maonificent view of the two great sheets of water, the 
Lafan-cho and Mafan-cho, or Rakastal and Maiisarowar 
lal ces, by which latter names they are more commonly 
known by non-Tibetans. 

To the north of the lakes stood the magnificent Tize^ 
the sacred Kelas Mountain, overtopping by some two 
thousand feet all the other snowy peaks of the Gangri 
chain, which extended roughly from northwest to south¬ 
east. From this spot we could see more distinctly than 
from Lama Chokden the band round the base of the 
mountain, which, according to legend, was formed by the 
rope of the Rakas (devil) trying to tear down this throne 
of the gods. 

* Rakastal —Devil’s Lake, also very' frequently pronounced Rakstal. 
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TIZE, the GKITA l' SACRED l^EAK 

Tize, the great sacred | 3 oak. is of fascinalin-r interest 
on-ing to >ts peculiar shape. It rescuible.s, as ['have said' 
the giant roof of a temple, but to my mirid it lacks the 
gracefulness of sweeping curves such as are found in l-'nii- 
ama of Japan, the most artistically beautiful mountain'I 
lave ever seen. Tize is angular, uncomfortablv an'-'u- 
laiMf I may be allowed the e.xpression ; and although Its 



O L' R 


KIRS I' A'lEW 


OF RAKASI'AL 


tif-lfr*’ of its base, and the masses of snow 

ft I ® ® opes give it a peculiar attraction, it nevcr- 

it tT 'r,"' onpicturesc,ue-at 

the nhole of It was visible. When clouds were round it 

bes 'f?o t," it- shape. Tize appeared at its 

iittns I Under these con¬ 

ditions I have thought it very beautiful, especially at sun- 

m^s'sta h"'' >-'’ow,' and its rocky 

n ing majestic against a background of shiny 
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«rolfl W'itli niy telescope I could plainly distinguish, 
'y,x-ciallv on the cast side, the defile along which the 
woi-shiniiers make the circuit at the base of the mountain, 
thomdi 1 was told that some pilgrims actually march 
round it on the snowy ledge directly over the base anc 



just above the darker band of rock described before. On 
the southwest side can be seen, on the top of a lower peak, 
a gigantic Obo. 

The peregrination round Tize usually takes three days, 
though some accomplish it in two clays, and under favoi- 
able "circumstances it has even been done in one day. It 
is usual for the pilgrims to say certain prayers and make 







TizE Axi) jn:i< iiioRs 

sacrifices as tlicy proceed, and the more fanatical |>crform 

tlie journey serjxmtvvise, lying Jlat on tlie ground; other-. 

again, do it on their hands and knees, and other.- walking 
backward. 

I izc, or Kelas, has an elevation of 21.^30 feet, and 
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IS andipliu, west of it, 10,440 feet; while northwest of tlie 
sacied mountain are visible other summits, 20,460 feet, 
19.970 i'cet, and 20,280 feet. Animal life seemed to 
abound, foi while I Av^as sketching the panorama before 
me a snow leopard bounded gracefully jiast us. I had a 
shot or two at and we saw any number of 

\e found ihubarb, which seemed to be thriving, at so 

2.^9 
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lii"h an devatii)n as 17,000 Ret, and quantities of yellow 
in tlic same locality and at the same elevation; 
and at 19,000 feet I netted two couples of small whitc-and- 
black butterHies. They seemed to have great difficulty 
in tlvine, and hardly rose more tlian two or three inches 
off the ground, tlapidng their wings irregularly; they 
seldom dew more than a few feet, and then remained 
motionless for long j^eriods before they attempted to dy 
again. I had come across the same kind of butterfly at 
lower altitudes, 18,600 feet and 17,000 feet, and I invari¬ 
ably found them in couples. 

On nearing the lakes the atmosphere seemed saturated 
with moisture, for no sooner had the sun gone down than 
there was a heavy dew, which soaked our blankets and 
clothes. We were at 16,550 feet, in a narrow, marshy 
creek, in which we had descended a pic from the last 
mountain range. From the summit of tlic range we had 
seen many columns of smoke rising from the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Rakastal Lake, and we judged that again we 
must proceed with great caution. 

We cooked our food, and in the middle of the night, 
for greater safety, we shifted our camp on the summit of 
the plateau in a northeasterly direction, and continued 
our journey in the morning, high above tlie magnificent 
blue sheet of the Devil's Lake with its j^retty islands. 

“Sahib, do you see that island.^” exclaimed the Kutial, 
])ointing at a barren rock that emerged from the lake. 
“ On it,” he continued, “ lives a hermit Lama, a saintly 
man. He has been there alone for many years, and he 
is held in great veneration by the Tibetans. He exists 
almost entirel)^ on fish and occasional swan’s eggs, and 
only in winter, when the lake is frozen, is communication 
established with the shore, and supplies of tsamba are 

brought to him, for they have no boats in Rakastal, nor 
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any wav of constriictin'j; raft^, o\\in>>: to thi- alj.snnci: ol 
wood. I he liLTiiiit sleej>s in a ca\’c, l)iil u;cnL'rall\' ooniA-'' 
out ill tlic open to ]jra\' to Ikiddha." [ )Liring the folltjw- 

when c\x*r\'t]iinfj; was still, a sii*'lit liroczc 
blowiiii;- fi-oni the north bn»u!L;ht to u>, faint and indis¬ 
tinct, tlic Ijrokcn howls of the lierniit. 

“ Wdiat is that?" I asked of the Shokas. 

It is tile hermit speaking" to ( lod. I'xery nii^ht he 
climbs to the summit of the rock, and from there ad¬ 
dresses Ids prayers to Buddha the Great.” 

How is he chithed ?" I inquired. 

“ In skins." 

Late in the afternoon we liad an amusine. incident. 
\\ e came to a creek in which were a number of men and 
women, hundreds of yaks and sheep, and some thirt\' 
po nies. 

1 he Shokas became alarmed, and immcdiatelv jiro- 
nounced the folks to be briijjands. I maintained that 
the}' were not, and as Kachi exjjounded the theory that 
tlie only way to distinguish I)akus from honest beings 
was to hear them talk (the I)akus, he declared, usually 
sliout at the toji of tlicir voices when conversing, and use 
language far from select, while ivell-to-do Tibetans speak 
gently and with refinement), I thought the only thing to 
do was to go and address tlie peojile, when by the tone of 
voice we would find out what thc}^ were. This, howe\ er, 
did not suit my Shokas, and we were placed in rather a 
curious position, for to proceed we must either pass by 
the d ibetan encampment, or we must march southward 
round a mountain, which would involve considerable 
trouble, fatigue, and waste of time. We waited till night 
came, watching, unseen, the I'ibetans below us. As is 
customary with them, they retired at sundown to their 
tents. Leaving my n’lcn behind, I crawled into their 
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camp during tlic niglit and peeped into one of the tents. 

I he men were squatting on tlic ground, round a fire in 
the centre, upon which steamed two vessels with stewing 
tea. One old man, with strongly marked Mongolian 
features, accentuated the heavy shadows which were 
cast bv tlie liuht of the fire above his angular cheek- 
ijones and prominent and wrinkled brow, was busily re- 
\'olving his prayer-wheel from left to right, repeating in a 
mechanical way the usual "'Onuic padinc hund words 

which come from the Sanscrit, and refer to the reincar¬ 
nation of Buddha from a lotus flower, meaning, literally, 
“ O (lod, the gem emerging from a lotus flower.” Two 
or three other men, whose faces I could not well see, as 
they were stooping very low, were busy counting money 
and examining several articles of Indian manufacture, 
which undoubtedly had been seized from Shokas. It 
was fortunate that they liad no dogs in this camp, for 
I, having discovered our best wa}^ to pass them unper¬ 
ceived, went back to my men and led them, in the mid¬ 
dle of the night, through the camp itself. We proceeded 
for a mile or so beyond the encampment, and, having 
selected a well-sheltered spot where we could rest with¬ 
out fear of discovery, we laid down our loads and tried 
to get a few hours sleep. Waking at sunrise, we were 
staitled to find ourselves surrounded by a band of da- 
coits. They were our friends of the previous night, who 
had followed our tracks, and, mistaking us for Shoka 
tiaders, had now come for a little festive looting. On 
diawing neai they were given a somewhat warm recep¬ 
tion, and their instant retreat was more speedy than dig¬ 
nified. 
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SIMKl) AND FOl.I-OWI'.D IJV ROfUIF-KS-.[OC.I'AS 

Tim-'/CAN CHAI-t.MS kK>lSi'i:D — ATTl-NM 1* I' TO 
RULE on OF HIS HANDS — I HE KIlXiE 
MANSAROWAR LARES 


H' iSl’l 1 A LI I — HA Ri.' 
sNAIt'H ( fMNDI'N MN''-’^ 
1! K I \V I' I: N R A K A S I'A I- A. N ! > 


W'^K wended our \va^' alonsf a narrow \'a]le\' towards the 
shore of tlie Devil’s Lake, halting to cook our food about 
half a mile from the water's edge, and I took this oj)- 
j)ortunity to make observations for longitude and altitude 
with hypsometrical ajjparatus. Water boiled at 1^5'* 
with temperature of atmosphere at 64°. 

I had just repacked my instruments, and was lying 
flat in the sun, some distance awa)^ from m3' men. when I 
tliought 1 saw something move. Jumping up, I beheld 
a stalwart Tibetan stealing along the ground onl)' a few 
3'ards away from me, with the object, no doubt, of taking 
possession of m3' rifle before I had time to discover him. 
Unfortunately for him he was not quick enough, and all 
that he gained for his attempt was a good pounding with 
the butt of m3' IMannlicher. l ie was one of the Dak us 
we had seen in the morning, and no doubt the3' had fol¬ 
lowed and spied uj)on us all along. Having got over his 
first sur]:>rise, the dacoit, with an amusing air of assumed 
innocence, requested us to go and spend the night in his 
tent with him and his mates. They would treat us right 
royally, he said. Being, however, well acquainted with 
the hospitalit3' dacoits, we declined tlie invitation. 
T. lie brigand went away somewhat shaken and disaj?- 
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signs all along that at some previous epoch the level of 

the lake must have been much higher than it is at 
present. 

Marching during the day, we encountered many Tibe- 
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jiointccK and we continued our journey along the water- 
edge of tiie Devil's Lake (Rakastal), where hundreds of 
hares sprang from under our feet, several of/which I 
killed witli my rifle, using bullet-cartridges. There were 


A DACOIT 


DECEIVMXG THK liH'AWS 


tans, some of whom were I )oe;pa.s, others Joi;pas. \\ hen 
they saw us aj^proachino- the\' ^^enerally Ijoltecl, tlri\ im^ 
llieir sheep or yaks in front e»f tliem. Nex'crthelcss, we 
came upon two Tibetan women, very dirty, and their 
faces smeared with black ointment to prevent the skin 
from crackinq; in the hie;]! wind, d'hev were dressed in 
long sheepskin garments, wornout and filth)-, and their 
coiffures were so unwashed that thev emanated a sick- 
ening odor. I ordered them not to come too near us, 
for althougli these females had no claims whatever to 
beauty — and, as far as I could see the\- possessed no 
other charm, one being old and toothless, the other with 
a skin like a lizard—tiiey actually tried to decoy us to 
their tents, j^ossibly with the object of getting us robbed 
by their men. Aly men seemed little attracted by the 
comical speeches and gestures with which they sought to 
beguil e us, and I pushed on so as to be rid of this un¬ 
canny pack as soon as possible. 

Four Tibetans, who attempted to snatch Chanden 
Sing’s rifle out of his hand, received from him a batter¬ 
ing that they were unlikely soon to forget, and after this 
we were fortunately left alone for the remainder of the 
day. In the evening Chanden Sing fired at a black 
wolf which came close to camp, and I discov^ered, about 
one hundred feet above lake-level, embedded in the 
mountain-side, a stratum of gigantic fossils, which, owing 
to their size and weight, I regretted to be unable to dig- 
out and carry away. 

Feeling almost certain that we were being spied upon 
all the time by the numerous Jogpas we had met, we at¬ 
tempted to dodge them by pretending to encamp before 
sunset. However, we only lighted a fine fire, and then 
cscaj^ed after dark, walking and stumbling for several 
miles, until we found a spot high on the hill-side where 
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wc considered ourselves safe. Snow fell heavily during 
the night, and, as usual, wc woke up with icicles hanging 
from our mustaches, eyelashes, and hair, notwithstand¬ 
ing which wc really were quite happy and well. 

It was m)' gooddortunc to make quite sure from many 
]>oints til at, as can be seen from the illustration repro¬ 
duced in these jiages, the ridge between the Rakastal and 
Mansarowar lakes is continuous, and no communication 
between tlie two lakes c.vists. With the exception of a 
small depression about half-way across, the ridge has an 
average height of looo feet all along*, a fact which ought 
in itself to dispose of the theory that the two lakes are 
one. I also further ascertained from the natives that 
there is no communication whatever between them, 
though the depression in the ridge makes it probable 
that at a very remote period some connection existed. 
I'hc lowest point in this depression is over 300 feet above 
the level of the lake. 


CHAPTER XL 


MORE ROBBERS-THE FRIENDS OI TI 

-A MEEK LOT-RREROSSESSINO 

THE PURCHASE OF TWO VAKS 


HI TAN AU in OKI 11 IS—A SNA I’-''ID O' 
FEMALE ANM* HER Cl RIoU.s WAV'' 


J L's'i before leaving’ the shores of the Rakastal I liad a 
great slice of luck. It hai^pcned thus, W^e had been 
detected by another band of dacoits who were tr\’ing their 
hardest to overtake us. I had been spying tliem with my 
telescope as they rode in our direction, The\' were driv¬ 
ing some twenty yaks in front of them at an unusually 
fast pace. The dacoits rode ponies. \\"e were about a 
mile and a half ahead of them now, and close to the edge 
of the Devil's Lake. W e saw tliem coming down the 
liill-side at a break-neck speed straight in our direction. 
It was evident that they were after us. My men became 
terror-stricken when I gave the order to halt. 

The band of dacoits approached and left the yaks in 
charge of two women. Wlien they galloped in a line tow¬ 
ards us, my men, with the e.xccption of Chanden Sing 
and Mansing, were paralyzed with fright. 

They were now a hundred yards off. WSth loaded ride 
in one hand and my camera in the other, I advanced to 
meet them, knowing that, with their old-fasliioncd match- 
locks, it takes them a considerable time to light the fuse 
and fire a shot. IMoreover, it is almost an imj^ossibility 
for them to fire on horseback, their weapons being heavy 
and cumbersome. 

I focused them in my twin-lens photographic appa- 
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ratu>, and waited till I liad them well in the field. I 
snapped the shot wlicn they were only thirty j^ards away, 
vaulting o\^er their ponies in the act of dismounting. The 
camera, having done its work, was quickly deposited on 
the ground, and the ride shouldered. I shouted to them 
to j)ut down their weapons, and to give force to my re- 
cpiest I aimed at them with my IMannlicher. 

A meeker lot of brigands I do not believe could be 
found, tliough people of that kind are often brave when 
it is easy for them to be courageous. Their matchlocks 
were unslung from their shoulders with remarkable quick¬ 
ness and dung to the ground, and their jewelled swords 
were laid by the side of their firearms. They went down 
on their knees, and, taking off their caps with both hands, 
put out their tongues in sign of salute and submission, 
and I could not help taking another snap-shot at them in 
that attitude, which was comical, to sa)^ the least of it. 

My bearer, who had been left to look after the i^^gg^ige, 
had placed I\Iansing in charge, and was now by my side 
with the Martini-Henry, when one of the women, riding 
astiide, ailived on the scene. She was evidently furious 
a,t the cowardice of her men, and I liked her for that. 
She jumped off her steed, ejaculated words at the top of 
her voice, shaking her fists at the men still kneeling be¬ 
fore me, and at last, foaming with rage, spat on them. 
W hile thus haranguing the band of highwaymen, she had 
an annoying way of pointing at my baggage, but her 

sj)cech seemed to have little effect on the submissive 
crowd. 

I therefore went up to her, patted her on the back, 
and gave her a rupee to hold her tongue. She grabbed 
the coin and rubbed it on her skin coat to make the 
silv^ei shine. She instantl}* became calm, and, rubbing 
the coin until it was quite bright, she raised her fiery e)^es, 
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BUYING T\V(; YAKS 


staring into mine, and pulled out her tongue to exjuass 
lier tlianks. 

Kachi and Dola, wlio knew d'ibetan well, weia- now 
summoned to address tlie filibusters for me, and tlie.se two 
Shokas were in such trepidation lliat they could hardl)’ 
walk, much less speak. .After a while, however, seciiig 
how well I had these supj^osed terrific rangers under, the)' 
were at last able to translate. 

“ I want them to sell me some yaks and some iionio,’ 
I said. “ I will pay liandsomely for them.*’ 

“ They say they cannot. I he d'arjum will cut their 
lieads off if he comes to know it. The)' will only sell one 


or two yaks.” 

“Very good. How much do they want?” 

“ Two hundred silver ruj^ees. But,” added Dola, “ sahib, 
do not give them more than forty. That is a great deal 
more than thev are worth. A <jood ^'ak costs from ten to 
sixteen rupees.” 


After some three or four hours’ bariiainintj, durine: 
which time the bandits descended gradually from two 
hundred rupees to forty and I rose from twenty to that 
figure, we at last agreed, amid the greatest excitement 
on bfith sides, that their two best yaks should become 
my property. I then, becoming quite friendly, purchased 
pack-saddles from them, and sundry other curiosities. 
A hey gave me tea, even, and /sam/^a. The fiery woman 
only had still a peculiar way of keeping one eye fixed on 
my baggage, and her envy of my property seemed to in¬ 
crease when she saw me paying for the yaks. If she kept 
one eye on my goods, I kept both there : and I took good 
care that my rifle was never out of my hand, and that no 
one ever came too near me from behind. 

We counted the mcjney down, some fifty rupees, includ¬ 
ing all purchases. Kach coin was passed round and 
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souiulccl bv each of our sellers, and wlicn llie entire sum 
was haiulecl over the coins were passed back and rccount- 



PAVK-SADDLFS KOK YAKS 


cd SO that there should be no mistake. Time in Tibet is 
not money, and my readers must not be surprised when 
I tell them that counting, recounting, and sounding the 
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small amount took tun more hours. The two vaks were 
eventuallv handed over to us. ()ne, a huue, lone-haired, 
black animal, restless and ])o\verfiil ; the other eciualK' 
black, strong, and hairy, but somewhat gentler. 

To catch them, sejjarate them from the herd, j^ass ropes 
through their respective nostrils, and tic pack-saddles 
on their backs were all oj:)erations we as novices had to 
master. It was hard work indeed, but we struetiled till 
we succeeded. 

When we parted we were good friends, the bandits be¬ 
having admirably, and I made up my mind that I would 
at an)*^ time rather trust a l^andit in Tibet than an official. 


CHAPTER XLI 


TIIiETAN COATS, HATS, AND HOOTS — WHY A TIBETAN PREFERS TO 
IA:.A\'‘E HALF THE CHEST AND ONE ARM HARE—ORNAMENTATIONS— 
MANNER AND SPEECH— IGNORANCE AND SUPERS FITION — WAY OF 
EAllNG—JOGPA WOMEN AND CHILDREN—HEAD-DRESS 

In a way, I was sorry when my interview with the Jog- 
pas came to an end, for, although they were undoubtedly 
brigands, they were certainly interesting. Their original 
and curious dress and manner of conversation, their un¬ 
usual but eminently suitable mode of eating, and their 
jovial freedom of demeanor were really quite refreshing. 
Their dress was quite representative of Tibet, for the men 
wore a great variety of coats and hats, probably owing to 
the facility with which they obtained them, and no two 
individuals were dressed alike, though certain leading 
cliaracteristics of dress were conserved in each case. One 
man wore a gaudy coat trimmed with leopard-skin, another 
had a long gray woollen robe like a dressing-gown, taken 
up at the waist by a kamarband, and a third was garbed 
in a loose raiment of sheepskin, with the wool inside. Yet 
a fourth was arrayed in a deep-red tunic, fastened by a 
belt of leather with silver ornamentations inlaid in wrought- 
iron to hold a needle-case, tinder-pouch and steel, with a 
bead hanging from the leather thong, and a pretty dagger 
with sheath of ebony, steel, and filigree silver, besides oth¬ 
er articles, such as a bullet-pouch and bag. In their 
kamarbands, or belts, the Jogpas, in common with the 
majority of Tibetan men, wear a sword in front, and 

whether the coat is long or short, it is invariably loose 
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and made to bulge at the waist in order tliat it may con 
tain a store of eating and drinking Ijowls (the pn-ZcKs) 
snuff - box, and sundr}' 
bags of money, and tsam¬ 
ba and bricks of tea ! It 
is owini^ to this custom 
that most Tibetan men, 
wlien seen at first, im¬ 
press one as being very 
stout, whereas, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, they are some- 
what slight in figure. Tib- 
etans leave one arm and 
part of the chest bare, let¬ 
ting the sleev^e hang loose. 

The reason for this prac¬ 
tice, which seems to have 
puzzled many people, is 
that in Tibet the da) s are 

very hot and the nights white wuoli.ex coat and sashes 
cold (the drop in the ther¬ 
mometer in Southwest Tibet being at times as much as 

8o°, and even lOo*"), and as the Tibetans 
always sleep in their clothes,the garments 
that protect their bodies from being fro¬ 
zen at night are found too heavy and 
warm in the hot sun, and thereft)re this 
simple expedient is adopted. When sit¬ 
ting down, both arms are drawn from the 
sleeves and the chest and back are left 
bare; but when on foot, one arm, usually 
the left, is slipped in, to prevent the coat 
and its heavy contents falling off. 

1 have no liesitation in pronouncing 
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SN’OW- 

HOO'l' 


man’s lU)()!'. 

MADK AT SK’r VrZ 


tlio Tibet.in boots, from a utilitarian point of view, as the 
Ix-t in the world. Thev have all the advantages a bout 
,-hould possess, e,s|)ecially those with Hat soles of thick 

twisted curd. 1 upper part, 
Ix-iiig made of red and green felt, 
keeps the foot warm without pre- 

■ venting ventilation, and plenty of 

spreading room is left for the toes 
" when walking. The felt gaiter, 
reaching to just below the knee, 
holds the soft sole of the boot flat 
under the foot, giving absolutely 
free action to the ankle. The most 
salient and sensible point in the 
Tibetan foot-gear, however, is that the foot, all but the 
top part, is incased in the thick sole, thus preventing 
the jamming of toes between stones when walking, for 
instance, on ('/ibyis, and also doing away with the ac¬ 
cumulation of snow and mud between the sole and boot, 
so inconvenient in our foot-gear. Theie aie many va¬ 
rieties and makes of boots in 1 ibet, 
but the principle is always the 
same. The boots arc ahvays home¬ 
made, each individual making his 
ow'u, except in large tow*ns, wdiere 
foot-gear can be purchased, and 
necessarily the C[uality is then not 
up to the same high standard. The 
difference in Tibetan boots is main¬ 
ly in the quality or texture of the 
soles; for instance, the Lhassa 
boots have finer, softer, and more 

elastic soles than those made in Sigatz (usually w’ritten 
Shigatze), which are quite hard and stiff, and supposed to 
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wear out nuicli sooner than the more ]>liable one> oi the 
sacred citw d'hen there are some with leather solc^, 
made specially for wet or snow\' rep,i( tn^. and these, w hen 
i;'rea''ed o\’er, are cjuite water})roof. 'Two knuR of ihe^e ai'e 
in use. one witli jiointed and curled to(.‘>, ttir cnltinL; one s 
wav into the snow, t!ie other of the iisnal sha])e. Men 
and waanen alike wear these boots. '\ he |)rincij)al Lamas 
and ofhcials (jf d'ibet ha\'e ado])ted the C'hinese - }>attern 
boots of leather, with lieavy leather or wooden soles and 
enormous nails under them. 

d'he I'ibetans ha\'e innumerable \’arieties of head-ieear. 
'I'he most peculiar of all. worn chietly by soldiers and 
dacoits, IS one in the form of a section ot a cone with 


lariic rim, made entireh’ of twisted cord like that used tor 
the scjles of the boots, and with a hole at the toj) for ven- 
tilatioti. The conical j^art being; too small to ht the head, 
it is held ujjon the skull by means t^f two strings tied 
under the chin, 'rhere are alst) conical brown and grav 
felt ones, not unlike filters used in chemical laboratories, 
and these, when (^f the better ciuality, are frequently orna¬ 
mented with ti'old, blue, or red embi'oidei'v of Chinese 
manufacture. An im}>ressive head-gear was worn by the 
medicine-man attached to the band of robbers 1 had inter¬ 
viewed. It resembled at first sight an e.vaggerated jockc)''s 


cajj of red .silk, but closer examination slunved that it con¬ 
sisted of two long strijjs of red silk, well stretched on a 
light frame of bamboo, and at an angle of about 90°. This 
hat was lield on the liead by means of a loand round the 
back of the head, and it jjrojected some fifteen inches over 
the forehead. In addition to these, tliere are of course 
common cloth or fur caps, w'ith ear-fla|js; and it is not un¬ 
common to see, in Tibet, soldiers wearing a silk kamar- 
band bound tightlv round the liead, turban-fashion, with 
one end left hanging down over the ear. 1 he commoner 
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I'ibctaii, ]i<)\\'cvcr, is not fond of covering his head, and 
iliougii he often lias one oi* more caps stowed awav in the 
loo.se folds of his coat, he seldom wears one on his iiead 

under ordinary circumstances. I'his does 
not apply to officials, who are ne\’er seen 
wi til out a circular cap of Chinese shape, 
surnioimtcd by a to]ihnot. 

All men, except the Lamas, who shave 
their heads clean, wear a pigtail, short and 
shaggy at time>, or long and oi iianiented with a j^iece of 
cloth in which it is sewn and passed through rings of 
ivory, bone, glass, metal, oi- corah Ornaments of silver, 
such as perforated coins, are much used in adorning the 
men s jiigtails, and coial and malachite ornaments are 
also common in 1 ibet for the same purpose, and are 
much valued by the natives. Men wear, passed through 
the k>be of the ear, an ear-ring with malachite ornamen¬ 
tations, and often with an additional long pendant. It is 
usually of brass or sib'er, and occasionally of gold. More 
(.ommon than the solitary ear-ring is the brass or silver 
charm-bo.\, freciuently containing a likeness of ikiddha, 
which nearly every Tibetan carries slung round his neck, 
iibetans are, as a rule, excessi\'ely superstitious and fond 
of chainis of e\eiy sort. Ihcir superstitions are, of 
course, the result of ignorance, and so are most of their 
otiiei bad cjualities, L.xcept among the higher officials 
and the I.amas, education can hardly be said to exist in 
1 ibet, the poj^ulalion being kept in the most obscure ig- 
noiance. hew can read, and none can write, and the 
Lamas take very good care that only those shall learn 
who are likely to be of use. Honesty and honor are two 
qualities almost unknown in any class or condition in 
i3ct, and as foi tiuthfulness, all tra\'cllers in the country 
can testif\ to the piactical impossibility of obtaining' it 
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fi'oni a I'iljctan. Criicll\' i> iiinatL* in llintn. and vice anrl 
crjuie arc cvcr\'where I'ainpaiit. 

That the Jogpas liacl ^ood digesti()n> \\a> ex ideiil from 
the wav tlicv ale wlicn, having concdiuled llie >ale of the* 
yak;>, the\* scjnalted clown to a lieartx' meal (>f isanii>a, 
c/iiii'a^ ^wA tea. d'hev took from their coals their u'ooden 
and metal pu-kus, and ciiiickly filled them with fsaniba ; 
pouring o\'er it some steaming tea, made a> n>ual with 
butter and salt in a churn, thev stirred it round and 
round the bowl with their dirty fingers until a |)aste was 
formed, whicli thev rolled into a ball and ate. the same 
operation being repeated over and over again until their 
ajupetite was satisfied. leach time, before refilling, the 
bowl was licked clean by rotating the p2i-k2( round and 
rcuind the tongue. heeling the heat of the >un, after 
their meal both men and women removed their garments 
above the waist, showing ornaments of gold, silver, and 
copper encircling their necks. 

I'hc w'omen folk of the dacoits, though far from beauti¬ 
ful, jjosscssed a certain charm, arising from their curious 
wildness. Unlike those of l ibetan women generally, their 
teeth were very good, and their complexions were not s]>e- 
cially dark, the black ointn’ient with which their cheeks, 
noses, and foreheads were smeared making them a]>pear 
darker than thev reallv were.and being decided 1\' unbecom- 
ing- .All liad regular features, and their eves and mouths 
were full of expression, d'heir liair, ]:)]aited intc:> number¬ 
less little tresses, was brought up and fastened in a grace¬ 
ful curve over the head, kept firm bx* a red turban, which 
was arranged to show another row of little tresses on the 
forehead, the ends being joined in succession to one an¬ 
other. d liey wore large ear-rings of gold inlaid with 
malachite, and were in manner so unaffected that they 
disregarded even the most primitive conventions. 
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I'he childien were talkative, and had tlie bcarinsr of 

I 1 k‘V wore swords in llieir bells, even at tlic 
varl\- a<A'e of eiirlit or ten \'ears. In a basket that had 
iK-en cari'ied bv one of tlie vaks I saw an infant tmlv 
a few months old. I caressed it, to tlie horror of his 


sii{)er>titions nit)ther, who snatclied tlie child awav and 
wa>hed and rubbed the poor little fellow's face until the 
skin was sore, declaring tliat children die that are touched 
hv stranu'crs. 


'I'he men were just as bad in this, and when I pur- 
chased some rice from them they would not let me touch 
it till it had become my ]>roperty. 'I'hev objected each 
time that I sti'etched out m\’ arm to touch the bao- of 
rice, and showed me eventuallv a handful of rice at a 
considerable distance, to let me judge of its quality. I 
had to jnirchase only the handful at first. Havino- as- 
sured myself that it was all right, 1 then purchased the 
re m blinder. 
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\\ K liacl niarcliecl on the same afternoon about lialf a 
mile in tlic direction of Mansarowar, when wc were o\'er- 
tal vcn by one of the Oak us wliom w'e liad left a short 
tinie before, I le rode towards us, apparentK' in a ^ix at 
state of c.xcitemcnt. Having dismounted, he drew Ids 
sword and bcf^an chasinir tine of my \ aks. I'lds seemed 
so St ranine a ju-oceedini; that we were at a loss to under¬ 
stand his intentions; but as he scieamed to us that he 
meant no harm, we let him oo on. He cxentualK' o\er- 
took one recalcitrant yak, and, after a strui;'gle with the 
unfortunate beast, lie lluni»' liis arms round its nr'ck and 
rested his liead between its horns. I was anythinsf but 
pleased with these antics, fearine: tliat this effusion was 
only a docile to cut the beasts throat. iMuch to my as- 
tonishment, 1 found tliat the yoiint^' Joi^pa hatl seized a 
tuft of the yaks hair with liis teeth and was tr\'ing to 
tear it off, wliilc the unfortunate beast was making; des- 
perate efforts to shake off its persecutor. I'lie liair 
eventually gave wav, and with a mouthful of it liaimiim' 
from both sides of his tightly closed lips the Jogpa now 
let go of tlie animal's head, and, brandishing his sword, 
made a dasli for its tail. 

I seized the man by liis pigtail, while lie in his turn 
clung to the tail of the frightened yak, which, bolting, 
dragged us after it at an unpleasant pace. 
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'I'he joi^pa, in our mad Higlit, cut off a long lock of the 
yak's ^ilkv hair, and, having secured this, appeared to be 
quite satisfied, let go and sheatlicd his sword. He con- 
cealed the stolen locks in his coat, and then made pro¬ 
found olicisanccs to us, putting out his tongue as usual 
and declaring that, unless that precaution is taken when 
jxarting with a beast, bad luck is sure to come to you. 
I'his closed the incident: the Jogpa rode away perfectly 



A WLACK VAK 

hapity, and we continued our march across the stony 
plain until we reached the ridge which extends across it 
and divides the two sheets of water. We climbed up to 
the top, rising to 16,450 feet, and, to make certain that 
the ridge really extended right across, I made an expedi¬ 
tion about half-way across, finding the northern part 
somewhat lower than the southern, still rising several 
luindred feet above the level of the lakes. This expedi- 
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lidii inciii'i'ccl sojiio In>s fif tiiDC. aiul when niuht (;anic we 

4 > 

were still on the rid ere. 

h'roni our campiuL^-gruuud we saw fifteen ]>]a<;:k tents 
on the hill-side, and to the east, on tlie lake shore-, there 
was a Inrt^e Oomba, or l.amasery, with a temple and a 
number of ntud houses. I estimated the distance be¬ 
tween ourselves and the (loniba at onl\' eiuTht miles—a 
cliecriu!^ fact, because I hoped to i^ut fresh ])ro\ision'' 
there to enable Us to ]>roceefl more i'a])id]\' on our journev. 
W’ e were now quite out of reach of the (.J^*anema sepo\'s. 
as well as of the I^arca farjum and the d'aklakot joinj^ 
Pen, and if we could only obtain a sufiicient cjiiantitN' ol 
food during' the night, and ):n'ocecd b\' the jungle earh' 
the next dav, there would be little dantrer of our beitie: 
overtaken. d he .Shokas were, of course, ai>ain shakim*' 
with fright at the idea of entering a d'ibetan settlement, 
but 1 told them \'er\' firmly that we must reacli Tuckei' 
(iomba and \’illage that night. 

W’e had below us tlie two great lakes, and before I left 
this magnificent jianorama 1 could not help taking a last 
long look at tlie marvellous scene. I'he I)e\'irs Lake, 
with its broken, j^recipitous shores, its rocky islands and 
oLitstretcl'iing peninsulas, was far more enchanting to me 
than the sacred lake at its side, in which, according to 
tradition, dwell l\Iahadc\'a (pronounced .M ah ad eve) and all 
the otlier good gods. .\1 though the water is ec[uall\’ blue 
and lim])id, although eacli lake has for background the 
same magnificent Gangri chain, Mansarowar, the creation 
of Hrahma, from whom it takes its name, is not nearly so 
weirdly fascinating as its neighbor. Mansarowar has no 
ravines rising precipitously from its waters, in which their 
vivid coloring would be refiected as in a mirror; it is al- 
most a ]>erfcct oval, without indentations. There is a 
stony, slanting plain some two miles wide between the 
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watcrN edge and the hills surrounding it, except along 
the rid”’e separating it from the Lahastal, wheie its shoie 
i> slightly innre rugged and precipitous. 

Directly south of the lake is a chain of liigh peaks 
covered with snow, from which several streams descend, 
h roll! where w'e stood we could see evident signs, as in 
the case of the Rakastal, that the level of the lake niust at 
one time ha\’e been at least thirty feet highei than it is at 
present, and the slanting bed of small rounded and smooth 
stones, which extends from one and a half to two miles 
beyond the water-line, is evidence enough that the water 
must once have been up to that point. 1 believe that it is 
still gradual!)■ receding. 

Round the lake there are several tumbling-down sheds 
in charge c>f Lamas, but only one impoitant Ciomba 
(monasterv) and temjde are to be found—at fucker 
village. 

I was told that a small Gomba and serai in charge of 
Lamas stand to the northwest of the lake, but I cannot 
vouch for tile accuraev of the statement, as I did not visit 
them m>’sclf, and the information I received from T. ibetans 
regarding their iiosition and importance w^as convicting. 

As the nature of the countrv suddenly altered between 
the Devil’s Lake and Mansarowar, so, too, the w'eather 
and the temperature greatly changed. Over the Rakastal 
w'e invariably saw' a lovely blue sky, whereas over IMan- 
sarowar heavy black clouds always low'ered and rain fell 
incessantlv. From time to time the wind blew* off the 
rain for a few minutes, and lovely effects of light play¬ 
ed on the water, but fresh clouds, wuth violent bursts 
of thunder, soon made the scene again gloomy and de¬ 
pressing. 

It was much warmer on the hlansarow'ar side of the 

ridge than on the other, and, probably owing to damp- 
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the air >cen')L‘(l tiuilc tliick to hi'ratlu-, iii>tca(l < »t 
crisp and a> it wa^ akaiLi^ tin/ ^lion s (il tlic 

L)c\ar> Lake. Indeed, wLen 1 ixaall the .Man''ai-u\\Mr. I 
cannot lielp tliinkine^ lliat it i,'' the home ma on]\' ()t tlu* 
Uod.s blit al^o of all the >torm><. 

• J 
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CHArri^R XLIII 


JUl' LAXGA I'SAXt'.P* >—A I'l'kkIFiL' SIORM — URTNCHILD 
IIKAVV M Mail I NT. — AGAINSI IHI'. (lODS—1) 11 F K'I'FT V 
T,A.MA''1.KV AN'I» VlLLAtiK—A HARK I — AKRIVAF AT 
'IA1‘1'1X(;—I'Xni.R A ROOF 


TO TUF. SKIX— 
IN FIN DING I'HK 
LAS 1 — ('.F.NTI.F- 


Wi-: descended some two miles to the plain, and crossed 
a ra]:iid delta of tlie L.ani^a d'sangpo, or Langa Ri\ er; then 
another, a mile farther. As tliesc rivers came directly 
from the snows, the water was very cold, and often three 
or four feet deep, owing to the thawing of the snow and 
ice during the day. 

No sooner had we reached the shores of tlie Mansaro- 
war than the heavy clouds which had been hanoinsr over 
our heads poured forth such a torrent of rain tliat in a 
moment we were drenched to the skin. We were march¬ 


ing \ ery fast, as all our licavy loads were now on the two 
yaks, but night was well advanced, and the darkness was 
such that we could only see a few inches in front of us. 
\W‘ were actually walking in an inch or two of water, and 
a fierce southeast wind drove the rain and hail so hard 
into our faces and liands as to cause us considerable pain. 
\\ c were frozen in our wet garments, and our teetli were 
chattering, though wc walked quickly, keeping close to¬ 
gether. From time to time a bright flash of lightning 

O O ^ 

shone on the lake, followed by a terrific crash of thunder, 
and by what wc could see during those few seconds of 
light we tried to steer our way towards Tucker village 
and Gomba. 

1 he rivers, swollen by the rain, were e.xtreniely difficult 
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to cro>s, and the water seenwd to tlow >o rapidly on the 
inclined bed tliat it was all we c<*uld do to hee]> on onr 
feet. So wet were we tliat we did iKjt even take tlie 
troid:)]c to reniox'e our shoe^' or j^arinents, and we splashed 
tliroLie;]’!, clothes and all. d'hi'ee tinie> we went into llw 
freezim'" water above our wai>ts, and then we inarched for 
a]:>|)ai'ently endless miles on tlie peljbh' and stony incline. 
W'e could not see where we were i/oinir, and the storm 
seemed to urow worse every moment, and we stuniljled 
on amid larire stones and bowlders, and fell over one an- 
otlier on slippery rocks. hdirthcr on we sank up to our 
knees in mud, and each time that we lifted afoot it seemed 
to be of lead. It was a downpour such as I liad seldom 
before e.vperienced. 

“ Are you cpiite sure, Kaclii, that this lake is the home 
of the gods.?" I inquired (jf Kachi. “Why, even on the 
Devil’s Lake we had better weather than this." 

“Ves, sir," replied Kachi. “Hut you make the gods 
aniirv, and that is why they send thunder, hail, and rain to 
stop your progress. You are going (^in against the gods, 
sir." 

“ Ne\'er n'lind, Kachi. It cannot pour fore\'er." 

At midnight we had no idea of our position ; still we 
pushed on. 

“ Iia\'e we passed the Gomba .? Have we not yet reached 
it?” were the cpiestions we asked eacli other. It seemed 
to me that, at the late we were going, we ought by now 
to be yery near the jolace, and yet after anotlier liour s 
tramp wc had not struck it. I was under the belief that 
we had gone about nine miles, and I e-Xi:>ressed tl^e opin¬ 
ion that wc had passed it, but the Shokas insisted that we 
had not, so we again j^roceeded. 

We had hardly gone five hundred yards wlien we heard 
a faint, distant, and most welcome dog’s bark. It came 
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tVom the northwest, and we surmised tliat it must come 
from 'rucker. We had steered too far soutli of the place, 
which accounted foi' our missing it in tlie darkness. 

tiiiidcd bv the yelping, we hastily directed our steps 
toward> the settlements. Fhe dog's S(.)litarv howl was at 
once supplemented by fifty more angry barks, and though 
we knew bv the sound that we vvere approaching the vil¬ 
lage, it was so dark and stormy that we could not find the 
pi.ice. Onlv wlien we found ourselves close to the mud 
huts could we lie certain that we liad at last arrived. 


it was now between 2 and 3 a.m. The min still came 
down in torrents, and, alas! there was no sign of any of 
the inhabitants being willing to give us shelter. It was 
cpiite out of the c{uestion to pitch our little Avz/c efabri, 
for our things were alread\’ wringing wet. 

riie noise wc made tapping outside a door was deter¬ 
mined, so much so that the door itself nearly gave wav. 
Thi s was a shelter-house, a serai for pilgrims: and as we 
claimed to be pilgi'ims, we had, by the laws of the country, 
a right to admission. 1 he Kutial Nattoo, who had once 
before reached this lake by a different route, led us to this 
house. 


“ You are dacoits,” 


said a hoarse voice from 


inside, or 


you wtnild not come at this hour.” 

" No, we are not,” we entreated. Please open. \\’e 
are well-to-do people. We will harm no one, and pay for 


a/iddu^ jll/dda/' (Cannot be, no !) “ You arc clacoits. 

I will not open.” 

1 o show that we were not what they imagined, faithful 
Chanden Sing and Dola tapped again so gently at the 
door that the bolt gave way. The next moment ten 
strangers were squatting down round a warm fire, drying 
their shrivelled-up, soaked skins by the flame of dried 
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tamarisk and dntva;. 1 kn landlm'd. a d<x tni-, 1)\-lln• 
\va^ rca.'"'Urcd wlicn lie saw th.it we h.id no e\il intent 
and fitiind some sheer coin'-' m tl^e palm ot In-' Inind. 
lie -'-aid he would rather that we -lept ^omewlu ri- 
theia* was a capit.al empty hut next dtioi. 

( )n our agreeing; to ihi-, he condiu ted u^ to the ] 
and we spent the remainder of the night there, or i 

tile earlv morning. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


Tine rxi rkioK (U' .v/^A^^/ - vi-'rmix - fish, iocal iewi-:i,kv \nd 

I>,M 1 I-KV rnR .AIJ.-FAV(,Kiri-: S!iAt>i:s AM) I-ATTLRNS-HUW For- 
I ^R^' ]'• .MAI'F 

(-)i iv .ibocic was a one-storied Itousc built of stones 
.nul mud, with a flat roof. I lie re were two rooms, the 
first lighted by tlie door, tlie Second and larger having a 
square aperture in the ceiling for the triple purpose'’of 
ventilation, lighting, and outlet for the .smoke of the fire, 
which burned directly underneath in the centre of the 
loom. I he beams and rafters supporting the roof had 
been brought over from the other side of the Himablyas, 
because no wood is to be found in Western Tibet. 

lhis.vmr/ was m charge of a young, half - demented 
1-ama, wlio was most profuse in salutations, and who re¬ 
mained open-mouthed, gazing, at us for a considerable 
time. He was polite and attentive m helping to dry our 
things in the morning, and whenever we asked for anv- 
thing he ran out (if the senu' in frantic fits of merriment, 
always bringing- in what we required. 

The heavy .storm during the night bad Hooded our room, 
and there was only one corner slightly drier than the rest 
of the Hour, where we all slept huddled together. These 
have no clami to cleanliness, and on this occasion 
all the minor animal life that inhabited the floor had, with 
a view to avoiding the water, retreated to the higher por¬ 
tion of die room which we also had selected, so^hat one 
more trial was added to all our other miseries, for we were 
half devoured by a variety of “ insects.” This, indeed, was 
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a dreadful pest, atid one fi'oni \vh)< h \vr Mitfered inde- 
scribaljtle au'unies, not onl\' on thi> occasion, Init u hene\'er 
we iialted near d’ibetan camps. Wdien -we ro.^e in tlie 
mornin!:*' the room was lull of bib- 

4 y 

etan men, women, and chiklren, 
wlio seemed verv u'ood - natured 
and triendlv. 

chuk!' (a silver coin 

4 r 

equivalent to lialf a rupee) cried 
an old woman, who stuck a dried 
fisli under my nose, jjrofessmy; 
volublv that it Iiad been can<rlit 
in jMansarowar, and tluit it would 
make the possessor the ha|:)piest 

of mortals. Others unrolled, from pieces of red clotli, 
jewelry in the form of broodies, rine;s, and ear-rin<;s 
of bi *ass or silver inlaid with malachite. 

GiiDJioh s/uu/" (three rujiees); '''dii(, din " (\ es, 
yes, yes); " Karitga )ti f' (two two-anna pieces); " 
c/u'kc f" (a four-anna piece), and so on, all talking* at the 
same time in their anxiety to dis|Jose of their goods. 






Ml.Vlk enl.xs 


# # » 

COI’I'KU COIN'S 



KAk-KiNo WORN isv mi:n 


The jewelry was of local manufacture, and in some 
cases the ])ieces of malachite were firmly set, but usually 
a kind of paste is used for holding the stones, and conse¬ 
quently, jiretty as the jewels arc. the\’ soon break. 

I he ear-rings are usually better made than the brooches, 
but the most interesting of all, because simpler and more 
characteristic, are tlie flat silver charms, such as the one 1 
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o-ivc in I lie ill ii>t ration bt'low, ornamented with primitive 
debii;n. 'rhi> ])arlicular nne, wliich is now in my posses- 
M.in'ris <'f givnt ^inliquity. the udtics bcintv much worn 
down. It ha< the lotus pattern in tlie centre atid leaf 

'1 Ml t n t inns 


1 n 



EGUBDEP^' 


with lines radiating from 
a [xarent stem. Concen¬ 
tric circles occu])y the in¬ 
ner scpiare. which also con- 
tain.s circular dots in sets 
of threes and contiguous 
seniici rc 1 es. I'riangles 
filled in with parallel 
lines are a fa\orite form 
of ornamentation in I'ib- 


Sll.VKK chakm 


etan work, and perhaps 
most popular of all in the 
mind of the Tibetan artist is the square or the lozcn ge 
outline, with a special inclination towards purely geo¬ 
metrical patterns, a preference probably inherited from 
their Monirolian origin. 


d he most interesting objects to me at 
Tucker were the specimens of pottery 
made by the natives, which is manufact- 
iired from clay of fine quality, although 
it is not ]3roperly beaten previous to lac¬ 
ing worked into vases, jugs, etc. Moulds 
are used to fashion the bases of the larger gold-axd-mala- 
vessels, and the inner part is shaped by cmi'' mioocH 

the hand ; a rough turning-machine sim- 
plifies the finishing of the upper part of tlie vase, leaving 
it comparatively smooth. Two handles with rough line 
ornamentations are added to the larger vessels, but one 
suffices for the jars with longer neck and small aperture. 
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'I'lie two patterns reproduced in tlie folio wine; illustra¬ 
tion are those more eommonh' ado|)ted : the color i.s a 
lieht i^ra\’ish terra-cotta, left fairly smooth and un\'ai- 

I'hev are well burned, in primitive fu in aces, the 


ms 


Lamas showing’- much skill in the manufacture of these 
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vessels, which find a ready market amoni»' the ]Dilgrims 
to the sacred lake. i he tools used in fashioning' the 
vessels are extremely simple—a piece of flat stone and 
two or three wands of wood, beyond which the I uckcr 
potter does not really require more than his fingers and 
his nails to accomplish his work. 
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I kll NlH.V LAMAS—CHANIH'N SlNti ANH MANSIN'5 rL'KlFIKP — MANSINCS 
>\U(. A’'M—LI I.C, U 1 .\tS r(t M ANSA K( )W A K AN1> lUKlk I’K I V I L KfiKS— FOR 

i.ocK !—or I'MDF rui’. oomha 


Sevkral Lamas came to visit me in tlic morn in", and 
profe>sed to be pleased to see me ; in fact, they asked me 
to go and pav them a visit in the Lamasery and temple. 
Tliey said there was much sickness in the village, and, as 
they believed me to be a llindoo doctor, they wished I 
could do somctliing to relieve their sufferings. I prom¬ 
ised to do all I could, and was very glad to have this 
Linicjuc chance of visiting a Lamasery and of studying 
the cases that would be brought before me. I carried 
my ride in my hand even during this friendly visit to the 
Lamas. 


When I came out of our stuffy, dark room, preceded 
and followed by a crowd of inquisitive natives, I had a 
good look round this strange village. After the storm 
of the night, we did not have the beautiful blue sky that 
might have been expected, but over us hung threatening 
clouds, while the waters of the sacred lake, softly moved 
b}^ the wind, made a gentle lapping sound on the beach. 
Chanden Sing and i\ I arising, the two Hindoos, divested 
of all their clothing except a were squatting near 
the edge of the lake, having their heads shaved clean by 
Bijesing the Johari. I must confess that I was some¬ 
what annoyed when I saw' them using my best razor for 
the purpose, but I repressed my anger on remembering 


SIVA, THE (ikHA ri:s'r i)V ALI. EODS 


tliat, accord inu: to tlicir rcliuion, I lie fact of bcincr at 
Mansarowar absolved them fi'oin all sin>. M\’ t\v(i >er- 
vants, with heads turned towards l\elas Mount, sevnied 
excited, and were praying so ferx'ently that 1 stf)od to 
watcli them. rhcA' washed themselves, repeated!}' in the 
water of the lake, and at last plunged into it. ()n com- 
intr out shivcrine:, they each took out of their clothes 
a siKer rupee and tiung it into the lake as an oUering 
to the God Mahadeva. Then, with hairle.ss faces and 
lieads, they dressed and came to pay their salaams to 
me, i^rofessing to be now haj)py and ]nire. 

“Siva, the £jreates»t of all <>:ods, lives in the waters of 
Mansarowar!" exclaimed my bearer, in a poetic mood. 
“ I have bathed in its waters, and of its waters I ha\e 
drunk. I have salaamed the great Kelas, the sight of 
which alone can absolve all sins of humanity; 1 shall now 
go to heaven." 

“ I shall be satisfied if we get as far as Lhassa," grum¬ 
bled the sceptical Mansing, out of ear-reach of the Tib¬ 
etans. 

Chanden Sing, who was well versed in religious matters, 
explained tliat only Hindoo pilgrims who had lost both 
parents sliaved their heads on visiting Mansarowar, as a 
sacrifice to Siva, and, if they were of a high caste, on their 
return to their native land after the pilgrimage it was 
customary to entertain all the Brahmins of the town to a 
banquet. A man who had bathed in Mansarowar was 
held in great rcsj:>ect by every bod}', and commanded the 
admiration and envy of the entire world. 

The Mansarowar Lake is about forty-six miles rouiid, 
and those pilgrims who wish to attain a greater state of 
sanctity make a kora^ or circuit, on foot along the water- 
line, The journey occLqjies from four to seven days, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, and one trip round will absolve 
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the pilgrim from ordinary sins ; twice tl'ie circuit clears 
the coi’i>cicnce of anv murder; and three times will make 


honest and good a person who has killed his or her father, 


mother, Ij rot her, or sister. 


L'here are fanatics who make 


the tour on their knees, others accomplish the distance 
lying down flat at each step on their faces, similar to the 
jjilgrims to Kelas. 


.\cct)rding to legend, Mansarowar was created by 
Hrahma, and he who shall bathe in its waters will share 
the paradise of ]\fahade\'a. No matter what crimes he 
may have previously committed, a dip in the holy lake is 
sufficient to purge the soul as well as the body. To 
please my men, therefore, and perhaps bring myself some 
luck. I, too, hurled a couple of coins into the water. 

The purifying ablutions being over, I ordered Chan- 
den Sing to take his rifle and follow me into the Gomba, 
as the Lamas were so polite that I feared treachery on 
their part. 

d'he large square building, with its walls painted red 
and its llattish dome of gilt copper, rose by the water¬ 
side, and was both picturesc[ue and liandsome in its se¬ 
vere simplicity. 


1 here came sounds from inside of deep, hoarse voices 
muttering prayers, the tinkling of bells and clanging of 
cvmbals. From time to time a drum was beaten, o'iving 
a hollow sound, and an occasional and sudden touch 


upon a gong caused the air to vibrate until the notes, in 
a gradual dunniucudo^ were carried away over the holy 
lake. 
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.\iTKR Chanclcn Sini^ and I had entered into live Lania- 
sery, the large door, whicli liad been puslied wide open, 
was ininicdlately closed. W e were in a spacious court* 
yard, three sides of wliich had two tiers of galleries sup- 
ported by columns, d'his was the L/tapra^is^, or Lamas 
house, and directly in front of me was the Lha or 

temple, the floor of whicli was raised some five feet above 
the level of the ground, with a \’ery large door leading 
into it. .\t this entrance were, one on either side, re¬ 
cesses, in which, by the side of a big drum, scpiatted two 
Lamas with books of prayers before them, a praying- 
wheel and a rosary in their hands, the beads of which 
they shifted after every jiraver. At our appearance the 
monks ceased their prayers and beat the drums in an ex¬ 
cited manner. From what I could judge, there was a 
commotion in the (jomba. Lamas, old and voung, rushed 
to and fro out of their rooms, while a number of Chahis, 
or novices—bov'S between the ages of twelve and twenty 
lined the banisters of tlie upper veranda with expressions 
of evident susjiense and curiosity depicted on their faces. 
No doubt the Lamas had jirepared a trap for us. I 
warned Chanden Sing to be on the alert, and set him on 
guard at the entrance of the temple, while I, depositing a 


A ^ 
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few ?il\L’r ciiiiis on the clrniii of tlie Lama to niv right, 
took off iiiy slines in sign of respect, and, nuicli to the 
amazement of tlie monks, quietly entered the house of 
worship. Parti)’ astoni>hed at the sight of the silver, and 
more so at m\’ want of caution, the Lamas, of whom there 
was a good number in the court-yard, remained motion- 
les^ and mute, I'lie High Lama, or F'ather SiqDerior of 
the iMonasterv, at last came forward, stooping low, and 



kni rancr to the tucker temrle 


placing one thumb above tlie other, with liis tongue liang- 
ing out to show liis superlative approval of my visit to 
the man)’ images representing deities or sanctified Bud¬ 
dhist heroes which were grouped along the walls of the 
temple. I he largest of these were about five feet high, 
the otlieis about three feet. Some were carved out of 
wood, theii drapery and ornaments being fairly artistic in 

aiiangement and execution, while others were fashioned 
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in gilt metal. I'hcrc were a numljcr in a sitting i>osture 
and some standing erect, and they all routed on oi'nament- 
ed pedestals or plainer bases paiiited blue, red, while, and 
yellow. iMany wore the ancient Chinese double-winged 
caj), as used to this day by Corean officials, and were 
placed in recesses in the wall decorated with stuffs, wood 
carvings, and rough ]:)aintings of images. 

At the foot of these images was a Ujiig shelf, on which, 

-if 

in bright brass vessels of all sizes, were oblations of 


dried fruit, wheat, and l ice, offered through 

the Lamas bv the devotees to the different saints. 
Some of the ears (jf barley were ornamented with imita¬ 
tion leaves of Diitrr (butter), colored red, blue, and yel¬ 
low. 

The ceiling of the temple was draped in red woollen 
cloth similar to that of the clothes worn b\’ the Lamas 
themselves, and from it hung lumdreds of strips of silk, 
wool, and cotton of all imaginable colors. The roof was 
supported by columns of wood forming a quadrangle in 
the centre of the temple and joined by a balustrade, com¬ 
pelling the worshippers to make a circuit from left to 
right in order to pass before the several images. In a 
shrine in the central ]:>art of the wall facing the entrance 
was Urg/iin^ or Kujijnh-chick ((}od alone), and in front 
of it, on a kind of altar covered with a carpet, a collection 
of donations far more abundant than those offered to the 
other images. 

The Lama, pointing at it, told me that it was a good 
God, and so I salaamed it and deposited a small offering 
in a haiidy collection - bo.\, which seemed to please the 
Lama greatly, f(jr he at once fetched a holy-water am¬ 
phora, hung with long veils of frietidshii^ and love, and 
poured some scented liquid on the palms of my hands. 
Then, producing a strip of veil, he wetted it with the 
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.scent and presented it to me. The majority of pilgrims 
^’^cnerallv ‘*‘o round the inside of the temple tm their 
knees, but, notwithstanding tliat, to avoid offending prej¬ 
udices, I generallv follow the [)rincip!c of doing in Rome 
as tlie Romans do, I could not liere afford the chance of 
placing m)'self at sucli a disadvantage in case of a sur- 
pri.sc. d'he High Lama e.\plained the different images 
and threw handfuls of rice over them as he called them 
bv their resi)ective names, all of which I tried hard to 
remember, but, alas! before 1 could get back to the se/'ai 
and scribble down their appellations they had all escaped 
mv memory. A separate entrance led from the living 
part of the monastery into the temjjle. 

Lierhts, bui’ninu' in brass bowls, their wicks being fed 
with melted butter, were scattered on the floor in the 
central qtiadrangle, and near them lav oblong books of 
ljra\-ers printed on the smooth yellow I'ibetan paper 
made from a fibrous bark. Near these books were small 
drums and cymbals. One double drum, I noticed, was 
made from reversed sections of human skulls, and my at- 
tentit)n was also attracted by some peculiar head - gear 
worn by the Lamas during their services and ceremonies. 


On these occasions they not only accomi^anv their chant- 

mf mf A. ^ 

ing and pra^'ers with the beating of drums and clashing 
of cymbals, but they at tlie same time make a noise on 

V m/f 

cane flutes, tinkle hand - bells, and sound a large gong. 

o o o 

1 he noise r)f these instruments is at times so great that 
the ]:)rayers themselves are quite inaudible. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I failed to see any of the awe-inspiring masks 
which are used by Lamas in their eccentric and mystic 
dances, during which, when the Lamas spend the whole 
day in the temple, they consume much tea with butter 
and salt in it, which is brought to them in cups by 
Lamas of an inferior order acting as servants. They 
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]:iass hour after lioui’ li^ tlieir tcniplc^. a] 0 |)ai'ently ab.>o- 
luteh' aljsorbed in j)i*a\'int^ In tlic (iod above all ^ocU. 
the incarnation of all the .'^aint.s to'.rether united in a 
trinitv. the Kiinjuk-Suni. 

Kmijiik ~ Sitni, lran>lated literally, niean> “the thi'ee 
deities." and some lake it t<t I'eler to the element.''—air. 
water, and hre—which in the d'ibetan mitKl ai’e symbol." of 
speech, cliarity, and foi'ce, and life. ()ne great point in 
Buddhism, as every r)ne knows, is the advocation ot lo\'e 
and res]^ect to one's father and mother, and the prohibi¬ 
tion against injuring one’s neighbors in any way. .Ac¬ 
cording to the precepts contained in some eight hundred 
\'olLimes called the Kajars. the 1 ibctans belie\'e in a 
hea\'en (the I )e\'a "I'sembo) free from all anxieties of hu¬ 
man e.xistence, full of love and joy, and ruled o\’er by a 
god of infinite goodness, helped by countle."S tli>ciples 
called the Chaiu/iiibs. who spend their existence in per¬ 
forming charitable deeds among living creatures. W ith 
a number of intermediate places of happiness and j:»unish- 
ment they even believe in a hell, where the souls of sm- 
ners are tormented bv fire and ice. 

“ God sees and knows everything, and lie is eveiw- 
where," exclaimed the Lama, “ but we cannot see Him. 
(^nlv the (J/iiDichubs can see and sj^eak to llim. 

"What are the evil qualities to be mostly avoided.^" 
1 incjuired of the High Lama, who .spoke a little Hin¬ 
dustani. 

Luxury, ]3ridc, and envy," he replied. 

I )o y(ju ever expect to become a saint } I asked 

h i m. 

"Yes, I hope so, but it takes five hundred transmigra¬ 
tions of an uncontaminated soul before one can be one. 

Then, as if waking to a sudden thought, he seized niy 
hand impulsively and spread my fingers open. Having 
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done tills, lie in uttered two or three words of surprise. 
Ills face became serious, e\'cn solemn, and he treated me 
with strange obseciuiousness. Rusbing out of the tem¬ 
ple, he went to inform the other Lamas of liis discovery, 
whatever it was. I'hev crowded round him, and from 
tlieir words and gestures it was easy to sec that they 
were bewildered. 

When I left tlie company of the strange idols and 
came into the court-yard, eveiy Lama wished to examine 
and touch my hand, and tlie sudden change in their be- 
lia\'ior was to me a source of curiositv, until I learned 
the real cause of it some weeks later. 
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I left the nionasterv, tlic l.atrias, who liacl now 
become moi'e or less ace ns tom ed to me, asked me many 
questions rec’ardini^ India and concerniiu^ medicine. 

1 hese seemed to be subjects of i^'real interest to them. 

I hey also cjuestioned me as to whether I had heard that 
a vouno sahib had crossed over the fi'ontier with a larG;e 
ai'm\', which the Ion'>- Pen of Taklakot had defeated, be- 
heading* the sahib and the j)rinci]:)al members of the e.x- 
pedition. 

I prcjfessed to be ignorant of these facts, and so I really 
was, ihouoh I naturally felt much amused at the casual 
way in which the long Pen of Taklakot had disposed of 
the bear-skin before he had even cau^lit the bear itself. 

1 he Lamas took me for a I lindoo doctor, owing to the 
color of my face, which was sunburned and liad long 
remained unwashed, and tlic}' thought that I was on a • 
pilgrimage of circumambulation round the Mansarowar 
Lake. They ap])cared an.xious to know whether illnesses 
were cur 
only. I, 

getting information than in giving it, turned the conversa 

tion on the Lamas themselves. 
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ed by occult sciences in India, or by medicines 
who, on the other liand, was more interested in 
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Of course I knew tliat there are sects of red, yellow, 
white, and black Lamas, the red ones being the older and 
more numerous ihroimhout the country; next to them 
come the yellow Lamas, tlie Gclupkas. equally ])owerful in 
])i>]itical and religious matters, but not quite so numerous; 
and, laslL', the white Lamas and the black Lamas, the 
//('////A?, who are tlie craftsmen in the monasteries, w'ork- 
ing at painting, ])rinling, pottery, and ornamentation, be¬ 
sides attendinu' on the other Lamas and making them- 
selves useful all round in the capacities of cooks, shepherds, 


water-carriers, writers 


and last, but not least, executioners. 


d'he Lamaseries are usually very rich, for the l ibctans 
are a deej^ly devout race, and the Lamas are not backward 
in learning how to extort money from the ignorant wor- 
slujjpers under pretences of all kinds. Besides attending 
to their religious functions, the Lamas are traders at large, 
carrying on a smart money-lending business, and charging 
a \ ery high interest, which falls due every month. If this 
should remain unpaid, all the property of the borrower is 
confiscated,and if this prove insufficient to repay the loan 
the debtor himself becomes a slave to the monastery. It 
is evident, from the w'el 1-fed countenances of the llamas, 
that, notwithstanding their occasional bodily privations, 
they, as a rule, do not allow themselves to suffer in any 
way, and no doubt can be entertained as to their leading 
a smooth and comfortable existence of comparative lux¬ 
ury—a condition which frecjuently degenerates into vice 
and depravity. 

'I'he larger Lamaseries receive a yearly Government 
allowance, and considerable sums are collected from the 
oblations of the faithful, while other moneys are obtained 
by all sorts of devices which, in any country less religious 
than Tibet, would be considered liardly honorable and 
often even altogether criminal. To any one acquainted 
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witli Tibet, it is a well-known fart that, except in tl’ie lai’c^er 

towns, nearly all people besides ]>i-i^;ands and Laina> ai'c 

absolutely jjooi*. while the inoidcs theni>e]ves a ml their 

agents live and prf.)Sper on the fat of the land. 'I'lre classes 

are maintained in complete ignoi'ance. and seldom i> a 

layman found who can write or e\'en read. 'rhu> every- 
'' 

thing has to go through the Lamas' hands Ijefore it can 
be sanctioned. 


'[ he Lamaserie.> and the Lamas, and the land and ]:>rop- 
ert^' belonging to them, ai'e absolute!\' free from all taxes 
and dues, and each Lama or no\ace is sujjtported for life 
loy an allowance t)f isiDuba, bricks of tea, and salt, d'hc)' 
are recruited from all ranks, and whether honest folks or 
murderers, thieyes or swindlers, all are eagerly welcomed 
on joining the brotherhood, (due or two in ale members 
of each family in 1 ibet take monastic orders, and by these 
means tlie nionks obtain a great hold over each house or 
tent hold. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in 
Li bet half the male [copulation are Lamas. 

In each monaster)' are found Lamas, Chabis, and a 
lower grade of ignorant and de[n'aved Lamas, slayes, as it 
were, of the higher order. The\’ dress and hayc clean- 
shayen heads like tlieir superiors, and do all the handiwork 
of the monastery; but they are mere seryants, and take 
no direct actiye part in tlie ptditics of the Lama (iovern- 
ment. The Chabis are noyices. d hey enter the Lama- 
sery when ver)' young, and remain students for many 
years. They are constantly under the teaching and sui>er- 
yision of the older ones, and confession is practised from 
inferior to superior. .After undergoing successfully scy- 
eral examinations they become effectiyc Lamas, wliich 
word translated means “ high - jeriest.” These Chabis 
take minor parts in the strange religious ceremonies in 
which the Lamas, disguised in skins and ghastly masks, 
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si no- and dance witli extraordinary contortions to tlie ac- 
companinicnt of weird music made by bells, horns, flutes, 
cvmljals, and drums. 

hlach laro'c mem as ter v has at its head a Orand Lama, 
not to be confounded wit]-j the Dalai Lama of Lhassa, who 
is believed, or rather su])ix)sed, to ha\-e an immortal soul 
transmiuratim*; successivelv from one body into anotlier. 

'Idle Lamas eat, drink, and sleep together in the mon- 
aster\', with the exception of the Grand Lama, who has a 
room to himself, h'or one moon in every twelve they ob¬ 
serve a strict seclusion, which they devote to jiraying, and 
durine: which time thev are not allowed to speak. They 
fast for twenty-four hours at a time, with only water and 
butter-tea, eating on fast-davs sufficient food only to re- 
main alive, and depriving themselves of everything else, 
including snuff and spitting, the two most common habits 
among Tibetan men, 

'I he Lamas have great pretensions to infallibility, and 
on account of this they claim, and obtain, the veneration 
of the peojilc, by whom they arc supiiorted, fed, and 
clothed, 1 found them, as a rule, very intelligent, but in- 
lumian, barbarously cruel, and dishonorable, and this was 
not mv own experience alone. I heard the same from the 
overridden natives, ivho wish for nothing better than a 
chance to shake off their yoke. 

Availing themselves of the absolute ignorance in which 
they succeed in keeping the people, the Lamas practise 
to a great extent occult arts, by which they profess to 
cure illnesses, discover murders and thefts, stop rivers 
from flowing, and bring storms about at a moment's 
notice. Certain exorcisms, they say, drive away the evil 
spirits that cause disease. It is certain that the Lamas 
arc adept at hypnotic experiments, by which means they 

contrive to let the subjects under their influence see many 
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things n.ncl oljjccts tlin.t o.rc not iIicmc in rcalitv. To this 
power arc clue the freejuent reports ni app'aritions of 
Huclcllia, seen generally b\' single inchviduals. and ilie 
visions of demons, the accounts of which ahme terrify the 
sim])]e-minded folk, and cause them to jiay all their >j)are 
cash in donations tcj the monastery 


iNIesmensm jdays an im]K.)rtant part in tlieir weiid 
dances, during which extraordinary contortions are per¬ 
formed and strange positions assumed, the body of the 
dancer being eventually reduced to a cataleptic state, in 
wliich it remains for a great length of time. 

T he Lamas sweat to celibacy \\'lien tliey enter a f>^aina- 
scr^ , but they do not alwa^^s keej) these \a)ws, and tliey 
are besides addicted to the most disgustim* of all vice.s in 
its very u^orst fcjrms, which accounts for the repulsi\e ap- 

jiearance of far-gone depravity so common among the 
middle-aged Lamas. 

-All the larger I^amaserics support one or more Lama 
sculptors, wlio travel all over the district, and go to the 
most inaccessible sjiots to carve on rocks, stones, or 
pieces of horn, the everlasting inscrijilion, niani 

pctduic wliicli one sees all o\'cr the countrw Un¬ 

seen, I once succeeded, after much difficulty and discom¬ 
fort, in cai lying aw'ay two of these very heav\’’ inscribed 
stones, which arc still in my jiossession, and of which re- 
piod Lie t ions are lie re euven. 

Weird and jiicturcscjue places, such as the highest 
points on mountain passes, gigantic bowlders, rocks near 
the .soLiices of riv'ers, or any s]iot where a wall e.x- 

ists, are the places most generalI 3 ' selected b)’ these artists 
to engrave the magic formula alluding to the reincarna¬ 
tion of Luddha from a lotus howler. 


The famous jirayer-wheels, tliose mechanical contriv¬ 
ances by which the 1 i beta ns pray to their God b)'' means 
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of water, wind, and hand power, arc also manufactured by 
I ama artists. l lic larger ones, moved by watei, arc con¬ 
structed by the side oh or over, a stream, and the huge 
evlinders on which the entire Tibetan prayerTook is in¬ 
scribed are revolved by the flowing water. The wheels 
moved by wind-iK)wer are similar to those used by the 
Shokas, which I have already described, but the libetans 



STONK WITH TASCRIPTION 


often have pravers printed on the slips of cloth. The 
smaller prayer-wheels, revolved by hand, are of two diffei- 
ent kinds, and are made cither of silver or copper. Those 
for home use are evlinders, about si.x inches high. Inside 
these revolve on pivots, on the principle of a spinning 
top, the rolls of prayers which, by means of a projecting 
knob above the machine, the worshipper sets in motion. 
The prayers can be seen revolving inside through a 
scuiare opening in the cylinder. The more universal 
prayer-wheel in every-day use in Tibet is, however, of the 
pattern shown in the illustration. It is usually construct¬ 
ed of copper, sometimes of brass, and frequently entirely 
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or partly of silver. 'I'lic cylinder has two movable lids, 
between which the prayer-roll fits tightl\-. A handle witli 
an iron rod is passed through tlie centre of the cvlinder 
and roll, and is kept in its place by means of a knob. 
ring encircling the cylinder attaches it to a short chain 
and weight; this serves, when started by a jerk of the 
hand, to give a rotatory mo\’ement, which mu>t, accord¬ 
ing to rule, be from left to right, and which is kept up 



.STONK WITH INSCRIPTION 

indefinitely, the words “ Oinne main padaie huaP or 
simply Alainy maniP being re[)cated until rotation is 
kept up. 

1 he more ancient wheels ha\'e the prayers written by 
hand instead of jninted, and arc contained in a small 
black bag. Charms, such as rings of malachite, jade, 
bone, or silver, are often attached to the weight and cliain 
by which the rotary movement is given to the wheel. 
I hese praying - machines arc found in every Tibetan 
family, and nearly every Lama possesses one. They 
keep them jealously, and it is very difficult to get the real 
ones, I was particular!)" fortunate, and during my jour- 
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ney in Tibet I was able to purchase as many as twelve, 
two of which were extremely old. 


I besides tlic rosary, which 
similar way to the Roman 


the Lamas always use in a 
Catholics, they have a brass 






I’RAVKR-WHEEI.S. ANCIENT AND MODERN. SHOWING ROLLS OF 

PRAYERS TO GO INSIDE 

instrument which they twist between the palms of their 
hands \\bi\e saying prayers, and this is used exclusively 
by Lamas. It is from two and a half to three inches in 
length, and is rounded so as to be easily held in the 
hollow of the two hands. 

In Tibet. as in other Buddhist countries, there are nun¬ 
neries besides Lamaseries. The nuns, unattractive In 
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themselves mostly, and looked down upon, >jiavo their 
heads and practise witchcraft and mai;ic, just as the I.a- 
mas do. In some of these nimnerie'> strict claasKra is 
enforced, but in most of them the Lamas are allowetl 
free access, with the usual result that the nuns become 
the concubines of the Lamas. l!.\en apart from this, the 
women of the nunneries are cpiitc as immoral as their 
brethren of the Lamaseries, and at their best they are but 
a low typo of humanitv. 


he Lamas who, at certain periods of the year, are al¬ 
lowed an unusual amount of freedom witli women, are 
those wlio practise the art of making musical instru¬ 
ments and eating-vessels out of human bones. The skull 
IS used for making drinking - cups, Isamba bowls, and 
single and double drums, and the humerus, femur, and 
tibia bones are turned into trumpets and ]>ipes. I'hese 
paiticular Lamas are said to relish human blood, which 
they drink out of the cups made from men's skulls. 
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Till-: Lamas became quite communicative, enabling 
me, partiV with the little Hindustani that I knew and 
partly with the Tibetan I liad picked up, to enter into a 
conversation about illnesses and their remedies, certain 
as 1 was that they must have stranoe notions on the 
subject. I was not disappointed in this surmise, and 
from that conversation and my own observation on previ¬ 
ous and subsequent occasions, I am able to give a few 
details of the methods of the Lamas in curincr the more 

o 

frequent ailments found in the country. 


d'hc Lamas explained to me that all diseases arose 
from fever, instead of fever being an accompaniment of 
most illnesses, and, furthermore, that fever itself was but 
an evil spirit, which assumed different forms when it en¬ 
tered tlie body, and caused all sorts of complaints. The 
fever demon, the)' asserted, was a spirit, but there were 
vet other demons who were so ‘jrood as to brina* us riches 
and hap])incss. kor instance, when a man after a dan¬ 
gerous illness visited a cave, waterfall, or river-gorge, 
which these demons were supposed to haunt, lie might 
have a relapse and die, or he might be instantly cured 
and live happy ever afterwards. In the latter case, as 
would naturally be expected, the recipient of such ines¬ 
timable privileges generally returned to pay a second 
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visit to the kind!}' spirits who made liis life wortli living;. 
Hut,” said the Lamas quite .'iCriou.'^U-, “ u lien lie iroes a 

-1 II d or ])ai-a]\'tic, as a pmii^ji- 

ment for liis i*;recdincss/’ 

ay 

“The evil spirits,” continued a fat old Lama with 
crooked finf^ers, which lie clinclied and shook as he 
spoke, “are in the shape of human beinirs. oi* like “oats 
dogs, sheep, or ponies, and sometimes thc\’ assume the 
semblance of wild animals, such as bear> and snow-leop¬ 
ards.” 


1 told the Lamas that I had remarked many cases of 
goitre and also other abnormalities, such as harelip and 
webbed fingers and toes, as well as the very freciuent oc¬ 
currence of supernumerary fingers or toes. I asked 
them the reason for such cases, and they attributed 
them, with the exception of webbed fingers, to the mis¬ 
chievous work of demons before the child’s birth ; they 
could not, however, suggest a remed)' for goitre. 

Inguinal and umbilical hernia are quite common, as I 
have on several occasions observed, and coarse belts are 
made according to the taste and ingenuity of the suf¬ 
ferer, but are of hardly any efficacy in prexenting the in¬ 
crease of tlie swellings. 

A common comjilaint, especially among the older 
women, was rlieumatism, from whicii thev seemed to suf- 
fer considerably. It affected their fingers and toes, and 
particularly the wrists and ankles, the joints swelling 
so as to render them quite stiff, the tendons contract¬ 
ing, swelling, and becoming prominent and hard in the 
jjalms of the hands. 

Both before and after my conversation with the Lamas 
I had opportunities of ascertaining that the stomachs of 
the Tibetans are seldom in irood workinc: order. But 
how could they be when you consider the gallons of 
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filthy tea whicl^ tliey drink daily, and the liquor to which 
they arc so partial ? This poisonous concoction is 
enoindi to destroy the <>astric juices of an ostrich! 1 he 
tone;ue, as I have mentioned already, is in\’ariably thick¬ 
ly furred with whitish coating, and 1 ibetans haye often 
C()m])lained to me of tumors as well as of painful buin- 
im^s in the stomach, the latter undoubtedly caused by 
ulcerations. It is to be regretted that, even in the high 
land of ddbet, the worst of all sexual diseases (called by 
the 1 ibetans I^o7'?() has made \'ast numbers of yictims, 
palpable traces of it showing themselves in eruptions, 
particularly on the forehead and on the ears, round the 
mtuith and under the nostrils, on the arms and legs. In 
cases of ver\' long standing, a peculiar wliitish discolora¬ 
tion of the skin and gums was to be noticed, with abnor¬ 
mal contraction of the pupils, 'fhat such a disease is 


well rooted in the country we have proof enough in the 
foul teeth which the majority of Tibetans possess. In 
nearly all cases that I examined, the teeth were, even in 
younu' men, so loose, deleaved, and broken as to make me 
feel quite sorry for their owners, and during the whole 
time I was in I'ibet—and I came in contact with several 
thousand people—I believe that I could almost count on 
my fingers the sets of teeth that appeared quite regular, 
healthy, and strong. As a rule, too, the women had bet¬ 
ter teeth than the men. No doubt the admixture of bad 
blood in the Tibetan race contributes a great deal to the 
unevenness and malformation of their teeth, and if we 
add to this the fact that the corruption of the blood, even 
apart from disease, is very great, owing to their pecul¬ 
iar laws of marriage, it is not surprising that the services 
of dentists are everywhere required. The teeth of Tibe¬ 
tans are generally of such a brittle nature that the den¬ 
tist of Tibet—usually a Lama and a blacksmith as well 






TRAXSMKiKATlOX OF FAML SPIRFFS 

—lias devised an ingenious way of ju’otecting tlieni from 
further destruction by means of a sil\-er cap incasing the 
broken tooth. 1 once saw' a man w'itli all his front teeth 
covered in tliis fasliion, and as the dentist wlio .had at¬ 
tended to him had constructed tlie small cases a])])arent- 
ly with no regard to shape or comfort, but had made 
most of them end in a i)oint for mastication's sake, the 
poor man had a ghastl)' ap]>earance every titne that he 
oj^ened his mouth. The 1 ibetans are not \er\' sensitive 
to physical pain, as I hav'e had reason to judge on sev¬ 
eral occasions, w-hen I have seen teetli extracted in tlie 
most primitive fasliion, without a sound beinef emitted 
from the suffeier. 

In Southwestern 1 ibet the { l ibetans) have tlie 

same strange notions on transmigration of e\il spirits 
w'hicli are common to tlie Shokas. For instance, if a man 
falls ill, they maintain that the onl\’ remed^'' is to drive 
awMy the evil sjiirit that has entered his body. Xow ac¬ 
cording to 1 ibetan and Shoka ideas e\'il spirits alwavs 
enter a living liody to satisfy their craving for blood; 
therefore, to please tlie spirit and decoy him awa)', if the 
illness be slight, a small animal, such as a dog or a bird, is 
brought and placed close by the jiatient ; if the illness be 
grave, a sheep is ]) rod need and exorcisms are made in tlie 
following fashion; a bowl (jf w’ater is w’hirled three or 
ff)ur times over tlie sick man’s head, and then again over 
the animal selected, ujion w'hose head it is jioured. These 
circles, described with certain mystic words,have the power 
of drawing the spirit out of its first quarters and causing 
it to enter tlie brain of the second I'ictim, upon w'hose 
skull the water is poured to prevent its returning back. 

“Of course,” said my informer, with an air of great gravi¬ 
ty, "if you can gixe the evil sjiirit a present in the shape of 
a living being that will satisf)' him, he will dejiart quite 
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liai^pv." If the ill nos is slight, it means that the spirit is 
not much out of temper, and a small present is sufficient 
K) satisfy him, but if the disease is serious, nothing less 
tlian a sheep or even a yak will satisfy him. As soon as 
the spirit has changed his temporary abode the animal is 
(luicklv dra^’-f’-cd away to a crossing of four roads, and 
if there are no roads a cross is previously drawn on the 

<rround, where a grave for the animal 
is dug, into which it is mercilessly 
thrown and buried alive. The spirit, 
unable to make a rapid escape, re¬ 
mains to suck the blood of his last 
victim, and in the mean time the sick 
man, depri\'ed of the company of his 
ethereal and unwelcome guest, has 
time to make a speedy recovery. 
When a smaller animal is used, such 
as a dog or a bird, and when the pa- 
tient complains of more than one ail¬ 
ment, the poor beast, having been 
conveyed to the crossing of four 
roads, is suddenly seized and brutally 
torn into four parts, which are flung 
in four different directions, the idea being that, wherever 
there may be spirits waiting for blood, they will get their 
share and depart happy. After their craving is satisfied, 
the evil spirits arc not very particular whether the blood 
is human or not. In Shoka land especially, branches 
with thorns and small flying prayers are placed on each 
road to prevent their immediate return. These are said 
to be insuperable barriers to the evil spirits. 

Wlien a patient completely recovers, the Lamas natu¬ 
rally obtain money for the exorcisms which have expelled 
the illness, and they never fail to impress upon the people 
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tlic extraordinary powers tlicy possess over the much- 
dreaded demons. 

'I he Tibetans are unsuccessful in sur^'crv. first of all 
Ijccause they do nt)t j^iossess sufficient knowledi^c of human 
anatomy; secondlv, because their fiim-ers are wantiiv' in 

suppleness and sensitiveness of toucli ; and, lastly, because 

_ ^ 

they are not able to manufacture instruments of sufficient 
sharj^ness to perform surgical operations witli s])eed and 


cleanliness. 


In Tibet evei^body is a surgeon, thus woe 


to the unfortunate who needs one. It is true that ampu¬ 
tation is seldom performed; but if it should become nec¬ 
essary, and the operation is at all difficult, the ]>atient in¬ 
variably succumbs. The Tibetan surgeon does not know 
how to saw bones, and so merely severs the limb at the 
place where the fracture has occurred. The oijeration is 


performed with any knife or dagger that liapj)cns to be at 
hand, and is tlicrefore attended with much pain, and fre¬ 
quently has disastrous results. The j^recaution is taken 
to tie up the broken limb abo\'e fracture, but it is done in 
sucli a clums)'way that very often, owing to the bad qual- 
ity of I ibetan blood, mortification sets in, and, as the fib- 
etans are at a loss what to do on such occasions, another 


victim goes to join the majority. 

Considering the nomadic liabits of the Tibetans and 
the rough life tliey lead, the)' are comparatively immune 
from very bad accidents. Occasionally there is a broken 
arm or leg, which they manage to set roughly, if the fract¬ 
ure is not a compound one, by putting the bones back in 
their right position, and by tightly bandaging the limbs 
with rags, pieces of cloth, and rope. Splinters arc used 
when wood is obtainable. A powder made from a fungus 
growing on oak-trees in the Himahlyas is imported and 
used by the Tibetans near the frontier. A thick layer of 
it, when wet, is rubbed and left upon the broken limb, 
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over which tlic bandaging is afterwards done. In a healthy 
person a sinijile fracture of the leg, which by chance has 
been i)roperly set, takes from twenty to thirty days to heal, 
after whicli the patient can begin moving about; and a 
broken arm does not require to be kept in a sting more 
than fifteen or twenty days. If tliese cures are somewhat 
more rajiid than with our more civilized methods of bone 
setting, it is merely due to the wliolesome climate and the 
fact that the natives spend most of their days out in the 
open air and in the sun, undoubtedly the best cure for any 
complaint of that kind; but, of course, it is but seldom 
that the bones are joined properly, and they generally re¬ 
main a deformity. More satisfactory results are obtained, 
with cases of dislocations, by pulling the bones into their 
right position. 

In case of wounds the bleeding is arrested by the ap¬ 
plication of a wet rag tightly bound over the wound. In 
most cases of unbandaged wounds that came under my 
notice the process of healing was a very slow one, the 
great changes in the temperature between night and day 
often causing them to open of themselves. 1 hey made 
good headway towards recovery in the beginning, but the 
skin was verv slow in joining and reforming. 

Burns arc treated by smearing butter over them; and a 
poultice of rhubarb is used to send down swellings of con¬ 
tusions as well as for the purpose of bringing boils, from 
which the Tibetans suffer much, to a speedy maturation. 

Aconite is given for fever and rheumatism, and a rough 
kind of massage is used to allay pain in the muscles of 
limbs. It is generally done by the women, who, as far as 
1 could judge, practised it with no real knowledge, but 
merely contented themselves with violent rubbing and 
pinching and thumping until signs of relief appeared on 
the sufferer’s face. Whether, however, these manifesta- 
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tions were due to actual sootliinir of pain, or to the j)ros- 
j)ect of the masseuse i:>rini^inL( hei' treatment to an end, I 
could never jn'ojjerly ascertain. 'Fibetan fini^er.s are not 
well ada])ted for such work, be in 14 clumsv, and, coni]:)arefl 
with those of other Asiatic races, quite .stiff and hard. 

Cupping is adopted with success. riiree or four small 
incisions are made close to one another, and a conical 
cupping-horn, about seven inches long, having a tiny hole 
at its point, is applied over them. 'I'he operator then 

h this small aperture until the horn is full of 
blood, when it is removed and the o]:»eralion begun again. 
With j)oisoned wounds the sucking is done by applying 
the lips to the wound itself. 

Hlccding is used as a remedx' for bruises and swelling.s, 
and foi intcinal pain, also for acute attacks of rheuma¬ 
tism and articular pains. If it is not sufficient, the brand¬ 
ing cure is resorted to, and if this should also fail, then 
the tinder cones come into jday, and, the seat of the pain 
being encircled with them, they are set alight. When 
even this remedy proves inefficacious, and the jjatient 
survi\'cs it, tlie illness is pronounced incurable. 

Natural abnormalities and deformities are frequent 
enough in Tibet, and some came under mv notice in 
neaily evciy camj) I entered. I)eformities of the spine 
were common, such as displacement of the shoulder- 
blades; and 1 saw during m^^ stay in Tibet many cases of 
actually hump-backed peoj^le, 1 here were frecpient cases, 
too, of crookedness of the legs, and club-foot was not rare, 
while one constantly met with webbed fingers and super¬ 
numerary fingers and toes, as well as the absence of one 
or more of them. Malformations of the skull, such as 
the two sides being of marked unequal shaj^e or an ab¬ 
normal distance between the eye-sockets, were the two 
more common deformities that came under my notice. 
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The cars of men of the better classes were much elon- 
e^atecl artificial!)^ by the constant wearing of heavy ear- 
riners. which sometimes even tore tlie lobe of the ear. 

I'hc most frequent and curious of all \vas the extreme 
swelling of children's stomachs, caused by the umbilical 
cord not being [properly tied at birth. The operation was 
generally performed by the mother and father of the 
newly born, or by some friend at hand, '['he infants had 
such enormous paunches that in some cases they were 
hardly able to stand : but as tlicy grew older the swelling 
seemed to graduall)^ abate and the bod)' assumed its nor¬ 
mal siiape. 

Deafness was common enough, but I never came 
across any dumb people, though 1 now and then encoun¬ 
tered cases of ])ainful stammering and other defects of 
articulation arising from malformation of the palate and 
tongue. 

Occasionally, however, tlic difficulty of speech was 
caused by dementia, which seemed very common in Tibet, 
especially among the young men. Whether it was caused 
by cardiac affection consequent upon organic vices, as I 
suspected, or by other trouble, I could not say for certain; 
but presently I based my suspicions on certain facts 
which I hap]:icned to notice, besides the presence of symp¬ 
toms indicating great nervous depression and strain, ex¬ 
treme weakness of the spine, and oscillations of the hands 
when spread horizontally with the fingers and thumbs 
wide apart. This may in one way be accounted for by 
the difficulty that men have in obtaining wives, owing to 
the scarcity of women. Apoplectic and epileptic fits and 
convulsions were not of very frequent occurrence, but they 
seemed severe when they did occur. The fire cure was 
usually applied in order to drive away the spirits that 

were supposed to have entered the body, but, all the same, 
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these fits at times resulted in temjioraiy or occasionallv 
IDcrmancnt paralysis, and much derangement and (li>fio-u- 
ration of the facial expression, iJarhcularly aljoul the e\es 
and mouth. I liad occasion to study thi'ee \-ei-\' o-ood 
specimens of this kind at Tucker, at d'arbar, north Of the 
Brahmaputra River, and at Fokchim. 


.Much to my regret 1 never came across anv vie 
cases of insanity during my stay in the countr\-, though 
many times I observed strange peculiarities among the 
men, and signs of manias, more particularly religious. 

In women 1 several times noticed s\'mj:)t()ms of melan¬ 
cholia, caused no doubt by abuse of sexual interc{)ui>e, 


owing to their strange laws of polyandry. I was told that 
occasionally it led to suicide by drowning or strangula¬ 
tion, However, I was never able to keep any of the sus- 

j^icioLis cases under close observation for anv leimth of 

* \ - * ^ ^ 
time, and, as our arrival into 'Ih'betan camps generally 

created some amount of fear and sensation, and we usual¬ 


ly left before they could be quite at home with us, I nevei 
had a chance of studying the subject more closeh*. 
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ni'? [OK ]I<)NS~S I'KAXGlv IDF AS ON 


AN]> A SI AKTIJNC 
it I ITT IK — I>KA VKKS, 
MFUICIN i: 


CURE FOR I T 
AGONV, AM> 


Str.\n(;k as tliesc remedies seemed to be, they hardly 
came as far as interest went, to one I saw applied at a 
place called Kutzia. I had entered a I'ibetan camp of 
some twenty or thirty tents, when my attention was drawn 
to an excited crowd collected round an old man whose gar¬ 
ments had been removed. He was tightly bound with 
ropes, and agony was depicted on his features. A tall, 
long-haired man with red coat and heavy boots knelt by 
the side of tlie sufferer and prayed fervently, twirling 
round a j^rayer-wheel which he held in his right hand. 

My curiosity aroused, I approached the gathering, 
whereupon three or four 1 ibetans got up and signed to 
me to be off. I pretended not to understand, and, after a 
heated discussion, I was allowed to remain. 

An operation was obviously being performed by a 1 ib- 
etan medicine-man, and the suspense in the crowd round 
the sick man was considerable. 1 he doctor was busy 
])reparing combustible fusees, which he wrapped up care¬ 
fully in silk paper. When cut in the centre tliey formed 
two cones, each with a little tail of twisted paper protrud¬ 
ing beyond its summit. Having completed six or eight 
of these, the medicine-man made his patient, or rather his 
victim, assume a sitting posture. I inquired what ailed 
the sick man. From what they told me, and from an cx- 
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ami nation made (.)n my own account, I u-as satisfied that 



the man was suffering from an attack of lumbago. 'I'hc 
coming cure, ho\^'evel^ intere>ted me more than tlie ill¬ 
ness itself, and the doctor, see¬ 
ing liow absorbed J was in the 
i:)erformance, asked me to sit b\' 
his side, hirst of all the man 
called for “ hre,” and a woman 
handed him a blazinii; brand 

4 . y 

from a hre near b\'. I le swunu 
it to and fro in the air, and 
pronounced certain exorcisms. 

Next the patient was sul:)jected 
to a tlioroutrh examination, uiv- 
ing vent to a piercing yell each 
time that the long, bony fingers 
of the physician touched his 
sides, whereupon the man of 
science, pointing to the spot, in¬ 
formed his open-mouthed au¬ 
dience that the pain was “there. " 

Putting on a huge |3air of spec¬ 
tacles, he rubbed with the palm 
of his hand the umbilical region 
of the sufferer and then meas¬ 
ured with folded thumb two 
inches on each side of and 
slightly under the umbilicus, 
do mark these distances he 


used the burning-brand, apply- a mkoicink-man 

ing it to the flesh at these points. 

''Af?irr, Diurr r (Hatter, butter!) he next called for, 
and butter was produced. Having rubbed a little on the 
burns, he jjlaced ujjon each of them a separate cone, and 
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l>rcssccl until it rciiiainccl a fixture, the point upward. 
Sliifting tlic beads of a rosary, revolving the praying- 
wheel and niuttering prayers, the medicine - man now 
worked himself intf) a perfect frenzy. He stared at the 
sun, raising his voice from a faint whisper to a thundcr- 
im’- barytone at its loudest, and his w'holc audience 
seemed so affected by the ]:ierformance that they all 
shook and trembled and prayed in their terror. He 
now airain nervously clutched the burning wood in one 
hand, and, blowing upon it with the full strength of his 
lungs, produced a flame. The excitement in the crowd 
became intense. Eyery one, head down to the ground, 
jM'ayed fervently. The doctor wayed the ignited wood 
three or four times in the air and then applied the flames 
to the paper tips of the combustible cones. Apparently 
saltpetre and sulphur had been mixed in the preparation 
of these. Tlicy burned fast, making a noise like the fuse 
of a rocket. 

At this juncture the animation of the on-lookers was 
not to be compared with the agitation of the patient, 
who began to feel the effects of this primitive remedy. 
The fire spluttered on his bare skin. The cure was 
doing its work. The wretched man’s mouth foamed, and 
his eyes bulged out of their sockets. He moaned and 
groaned, making desperate efforts to unloose the bonds 
that kept his hands fast behind his back. Two stalwart 
men sprang forward and held him while the medicine¬ 
man and all the women present, leaning over the pros¬ 
trate form, blew with all their might upon what remained 
of the three smoking cones frizzling away into the flesh 
of the wretched victim. 

The pain of which the man complained seemed to en¬ 
circle his waist, wherefore the strange physician, having 

untied his patient’s arms from behind, and retied them 
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in front, began his measurements again, this time from 
the spinal column, 

Chik, ni\ sun r' (One, two, three!) he exclainied, as 
he marked the three spots in the same fa>hion as before, 
smeared them over with butter, and affixed the cones. 
Here ensued a repetition of the previous excitement, 
prayers, agony, and distortions, but tlie patient was not 
thoroughly cured, and more cones were subsec|uently ig¬ 
nited on both his sides, in spite of his protests and mv 
a}:)j)eals on his belialf. The poor fellow soon had a regu¬ 
lar circle of severe burns round his bodv. 

Needless t(j say, wlien, two hours later, the operation 
was over, the sick man had become a dying man. With 
a view to obtaining a few liints on Tibetan medicine 
from this eminent physician—the Tibetans held him in 
great esteem—I sent him a small present and rec[ucsted 
him to visit me. I le was flattered, and showed no desire 
to keep his methods a secret, but even pressed me to tr\' 
some of liis unique remedies. 

/\cc(}rding to him, fire would cure most illnesses; what 
fire could not cure, water would. He had, neverthe¬ 
less, some small packets of variously colored powders, for 
which he claimed extraordinary jjowers. 

“ I am afraid your patient will die,” I remarked. 

“He may,” was the reply, “ but it will be the fault of 
the patient, not the cure. Besides, what does it matter 
whether you die to-day or to-morrow ?” 

And with this unprofessional dictum he left me. 
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WiiKX I left tlie Gomba, having been salaamed to the 
oround l^v mv new friends the Lamas, I walked about the 
villaire to examine all there was to be seen. 

/Xiong tlie water’s edge stood a number of dilapidated 
Chokdens made of mud and- stones, with .a square base 
surmounted by a moulding, and an uppci* decoration in 
steps, topped by a cylindrical column. They were in a 
row at the east end of the village, and, as is well known, 
they are supposed tti contain.a piece of bone, cloth, or 
metaband books, or parts of them, that had once belonged 
to a great man or a saint. Roughly drawn images are 
occasionally found in them. In rare cases, when crema¬ 
tion has been applied, the ashes are collected into a small 
earthen-ware urn and deposited in one of the Chokdens. 
The ashes are usually made into a paste with clay, on 
which, when flattened like a medallion, a representation 
of Buddha is either stamped from a mould or engraved 
by means of a pointed tool. 

The interiors of the houses at Tucker were no more 
pleasing than the exteriors. Each habitation had a walled 
court-yard, and the top of the wall, as well as the edge of 
the flat roof, was lined with masses of tamarisk for fuel. 
In the court-yard sheep and goats were penned at night; 
and the human beings who occupied the rooms were dirty 
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l^cyond all description. Tlierc were hundreds of fl\ini^ 
pra\’cr.s over the monastery as well as over each liouse, 
and, as the people stood on their roofs watchinc^ laui^h- 
ing and chatting, the i)lacc had quite a gay a>pect. 

While I was strolling al:)Out some fifty or sixty men aj)- 
j-^tcared on tlie scene, armed with matclilocks and swords, 
and I looked upon them witli suspicion, but Kaclii reas¬ 
sured me, and said tliey were not soldiers, but a [lowerful 
band of robbers encamiied about half a mile off, and on 
vciy fricndlv terms with the Lamas. As a precaution, 1 
loaded my rifle, which was quite sufficient to occasion a 
stampede of the armed crowd, followed, in the panic, by 
all the other villaGfcrs that had collected round u>. Like 
all 'I'i be tans, they were a miserable lot, though powerfully 
built and with plenty of bounce about them. 

Karly in the morning I had made inquiries about ])ro- 
visions, and had arranged for the purchase of two fat 
sheep and some 450 lbs. of food (dour, rice, IsaiJtba, 0-/1 
sugar, salt, and butter), and several Tibetans stated that 
they could supply me with any quantity 1 required. 
Among others was a trader from Buddhi, Darcey Bura’s 
brother, wlio jjromised to bring me within an hour a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of food to last us ten men twenlv-five davs, 
I noticed, when these men left, that two of my Shokas ran 
after them, and entered into an excited discussion with 
them. Some two or three hours later the traders returned, 
swearing that not an ounce of food could be obtained in the 
j)lace. The way in which these men could lie was indeed 
marvellous to study. I suspected treachery, and rci:>rimand- 
ed my Shokas, threatening to punish them very severely if 
1 could ]:)rove tliat my suspicions were well founded. 

The Shokas, finding themselves discovered, and partly 
through fear of the Tibetans, were now again quite un¬ 
reasonable and demoralized, so much so that I decided to 
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cliscliai'i^c them. It was no use keeping them byforcc. From 
the moment I had entered the forbidden country I had been 
compelled to protect myself against them as mucli as 
against the Tibetans. I reflected, liowever, wlien I made 
up my mind to let them go, that these fellows had stood 
for my sake hardshi])s and |:>rivations which few men could 
stand, and in pac ing them off I therefore rewarded them 
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suitably, and tliey undertook to bring back safely across 
the frontier part of my baggage containing photographs, 
ethnological collections, etc. With infinite trouble I then 
managed to purchase enough provisions to last four men 
ten days. 

The whole party accompanied me three and a quarter 
miles farther, where, in sight of the tumble-down Panku 
Gomba, a mile to the west of us, we halted in order to 
make the neccssaiy arrangements for our parting, unseen 

by the Tibetans, I took observations for latitude and Ion- 
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gitudc. The water of tlie I’lypsometrical aj^j^aratus boiled 
at 1^5^^ Fa hr. fifty feet above the level of the lake, the tern- 
])erature of the air being 76"" and the liour 10 a.m. 

\Vc had a hitrh snowy chain to the south of us, extend- 
ing from 70° to 33"^ (b, m.), the direction of the range being 
approximately from southwest to northeast, starting at 
Nimo Xaiifrik 

Wdien everything was ready the five Shokas, including 
Kachi and Dola, left me, swearing by the sun and all tliat 
tliey hold most sacred tliat they would in no way betray 
me to the I ibetans, wlio so far had no suspicion as to who 
1 was. 

Ihjesing the Johari and the Kutial Bura Nat too agreed 
to accompany me as far as the Maium Pass, so that 1113 
party, including mj’self, was now reduced to on I}’ five. 
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